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PREFACE 


Spain  is  a  country  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  tlie  his- 
torical student,  the  philosophical  traveller,  the  artist^  and 
the  tourist  in  search  of  the  Picturesque.  Its  scenery  is  as 
romantic  and  varied  as  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  is 
perplexing.  Its  history  is  rich  in  "  deeds  of  daring,**  and 
in  those  darker  colours  which  lend  depth  and  force  to  a 
picture.  Nature  has  endowed  it  with  almost  every  element 
of  greatness,  and  yet  it  has  fallen  from  the  virtual  supremacy 
of  £urope  to  a  position  so  uninfluential  and  unsatisfactory 
that  its  crown  goes  a-begging  among  the  least  celebrated 
scions  of  royal  houses.  Its  people  are  endowed  with  many 
noble  qualities,  and  yet  have  fallen  back  into  the  rear  ranks 
of  civilization.  In  some  respects,  Spain  is  an  enigma;  and 
without  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  the 
key  to  it  cannot  be  obtained. 

Of  late  years,  Spain,  for  these  reasons,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  books  of  travel,  and  we  have  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  regarding  it  and  its  inhabitants  from  an  English 
point  of  view.     If  we  add  another  volume  to  the  lengthy 
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list,  it  is  because  in  style  and  character  it  is  wholly  different 
from  its  predecessors.  Written  by  a  Frenchman — a  French- 
man of  culture  and  sagacity — it  shows  us  Spain  from  a 
Frendt  point  of  view,  and  throws  a  novel  light  on  many 
disputed  points. 

M.  PoiTOU  has  written  frankly  but  brightly;  and  his  pages 
are  not  less  distinguished  by  French  vivacity  than  by  French 
lucidity.  They  are  eminently  readable;  and  if  they  pre- 
tend to  no  great  depth  of  reflection,  they  sketch  the  present 
condition  of  Spain, — they  delineate  its  landscapes,  they  cull 
the  choicest  episodes  of  its  history,  and  touch  upon  the 
more  conspicuous  features  of  the  Spanish  character,  —  with 
unfailing  good  sense,  quick  discrimination,  and  consid<^rable 
felicity. 

The  Editor  has  ventured  upon  a  few  intei'polations,  where 
the  original  seemed  too  vague  or  impeiiect  for  the  Englisli 
reader.  He  has  also  carefully  corrected  M.  PoiTou's  state- 
ments by  comparing  them    with    the  best  and  most  recent 

authorities. 

W    U.  D.  A. 
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I. 


through  the  Uusque  Jlcgion. 

niARRlTZ FONTARABIA PAMPELUNA — RONCESVALLES — VALLEY 

OF  THE  EBRO. 


It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  dune  for  this  delicions  land. 

Byrok. 


'  OT    many    yeare    have    clapsetl  1 

since  a  tonr  in  Spain  was  re- 
i^ardod  as  an  heroic  enterprise. 

In  the  last  century,  the  Duke  of  < 
Saint-Simon,  repairing  to  Madrid  ' 
with  the  titk-  and  the  retinue  of  an  Am- 
bassador of  France,  wrote: — "No  comfort 
whatever  is  obtainable  in  the  Spanish  inns, 
whoso  landlords  content  themselves  with  in- 
forming you  where  you  may  buy  the  ai'tieica 
of  which  you  stand  in  need.  The  meat  is 
'  '■  generally  alive;    the  wine  flat,   turbid,   and 

beady ;  the  bread  as  hard  as  a  wall ;  the  water  is  fre- 
quently worthless ;  the  beds  arc  fit  only  for  muleteers  ;  m 
that,    in   fact,    you    must    carry   with    you    everything   you 
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require."  Even  as  late  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  mattei*s 
had  hot  perceptibly  changed  for  the  better.  To-day,  how- 
ever, we  must  confess  that  a  decided  improvement  has  taken 
place.  Spain  has  made  a  considemble  progress ;  and  you 
may  travel  safely  to  Madrid,  or  even  to  Seville,  without 
being  a  hero  or  an  anlibassador.  If  it  is  sometimes  prudent 
still  to  carry  your  dinner  with  you,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  take  your  bed.  The  railway  trains  travel  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  ancient  diligences ;  and  when  the  tunnels  are 
not  broken  down,  or  the  cuttings  filled  in  by  landslips,  why, 
by  giving  your  engine-driver  time,  you  reach  your  desti- 
nation. 

Reassured  by  this  comforting  prospect,  I  set  out  for  Spain 
with  my  family,  and  with  a  fellow-countryman,  M.  De  L., 
whom  a  long  residence  in  the  country  had  familiarized  with 
its  language  and  customs,  in  the  early  spring  of  186 G.  I 
would  never  advise  any  person  to  travel  in  Spain  who  does 
not  know  a  little  Spanish,  unless  he  has  a  companion  wlio 
speaks  it. 

All  things  considered,  the  epoch  chosen  for  our  journey 
was  propitious.  I  had  been  prevented  from  starting  in  the 
preceding  autumn  by  the  cholera.  In  the  month  of  January 
General  Prim's  first  (and  unsuccessful)  insurrection  had 
excited  apprehensions  that  I  should  see  the  whole  country 
in  a  blaze.  But  for  the  moment  everything  appeared  calm. 
It  was  not  the  less  necessary  to  hurry  our  preparations. 
Pranunciamientos  (that  other,  cholera^  epidemical  in  Spain), 
might  otherwise  obstnict  our  route.  And,  in  fact^  scarcely 
had  I  returned  to  France  before  the  bloody  revolt  of  June 
^  broke  out  at  Madrid. 

At  Bayonne   we   completed  our   final    preparations,    and 
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exchanged  our  French  for  Spanish  money.  We  had  been 
specially  recommended  to  take  no  Spanish  bank-notes — they 
are  all  depreciated — and  to  be  careful  everywhere  to  test  our 
gold  ;  for  the  Peninsula  is  flooded  with  base  coin. 

In  all  France  I  do  not  know  a  much  prettier  town  than 
Bayonne.  With  its  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  it  wears  a 
Southern  physiognomy,  in  the  midst  of  a  vegetation  fresh  as 
that  of  the  North.  Enclosed  within  its  walls,  like  a  young 
warrior  in  his  coat  of  mail,  it  coquettishly  adorns  itself  with 
a  girdle  of  verdure  and  flowers.  And  among  the  peasants 
who  frequent  its  markets  you  may  already  recognize  and 
admire  the  characteristics  of  that  fine  Basque  population 
which  covers  the  two  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  women, 
particularly,  carrying  their  buckets  or  baskets  on  their  head, 
with  naked  feet  and  legs,  and  dress  tucked-up,  exhibit  in 
their  gait  and  bearing  all  the  elegant  suppleness  and  charm- 
ing gracefulness  of  the  nymphs  of  ancient  Hellas. 

[Bayonne  is  pichiresquely  Bituated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Nive  and 
Adonr,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  stormy  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
riTers  divide  it  into  three  parts — a  Great  Bayonne,  a  Little  Bayonne,  and  the 
BQbnrb  of  Saint  Esprit.  Its  public  buildings  are  not  unworthy  of  their  picturesque 
enrroundings,  especially  the  cathedral.  In  history  it  holds  an  important  place, 
for  here  the  Duke  of  Alva  planned  with  Catherine  de  Mcdicis  the  details  of  that 
great  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  which  has  rendered  infamous  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day.  Here,  too,  Napoleon  commenced  his  Spanish  tragi-comedy,  ojKjning  with 
Charles  the  Fourth's  compulsory  renunciation  of  his  crown,  and  terminating  with 
Wellington's  victorious  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  and  the  Nive.  Bayonne  was 
invested  and  captured  by  the  British  in  1814.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to 
add  that  the  well-known  military  weapon,  the  bayonet,  so  dear  to  British  soldiers, 
was  invented  here  in  1660-1670.] 

The  entrance  into  Spain  is  singularly  picturesque.  From 
the  heights  of  Biarritz  you  see  deploying  before  you,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  grand  Pyrenean  chain  ;  on 
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tlie  other,  tlie  gracefully  undulating  lino  of  the  Calabiian 
mountains  disappears  in  the  mists  of  the  west,  where  their 
feet  plunge  into  a  sea  as  blue,  as  limpid,  and  as  transparent 
as  the  Mediterranean. 

[A  pnxEtng  notice  ie  Hssuredly  duo  to  the  rumaiitic  wntering-place  vliich  tlie 
Bleiuly  pntrnniige  of  Ibe  KmpreBB  En^nie  has  elevated  into  the  highcsl  fasliioTi. 
lU  fiime  depends  upon  lie  balha,  its  singular  cavernB,  and  eharaclerislic  accnerv. 
The  following  gmphic  ilelinention  of  its  position  is  fjiven  by  Henri  Tnine  : — 

"  It  is  a  dismal  village."  he  save,  "  polluted  nilh  regular  white  hotels,  cnf«s, 
and  cnverii  Bif^s,  nrrniiged  in  terraces  ulont;  the  barren  coast  ;  its  herbage  con- 
sists of  a  stniiled  and  sickly  lurf :  its  Ireea  of  frail  tamarisks,  which  ahudderiiigly 


glue  Ihcmselves  to  the  grumid ;  its  hnrlHiu^  a,  elruiul.  aiid  two  empt;  creeks. 
The  pmnlter  hides  in  its  niiu  a  couple  of  ileserled  barques,  nithont  niasls  or  sails. 

"  The  son  eats  into  its  coast ;  huge  fragments  of  eartb  and  atone,  hardened 
bj  ils  assaults,  raise,  at  about  fifty  feet  above  the  shore,  their  brown  and  yellow 
liuck-lmne, — fragnienta  worn,  and  crusbed,  and  cloven,  and  eicavated  by  the 
wares,  until  they  resemble  a  herd  of  stranded  whales.  The  flood  roars  or  w  hie  lies 
in  (heir  undermined  entrails,  in  their  deep  yawning  jaws  ;  then,  when  these  haro 
engulfed  it.  they  vomit  it  forth  again  in  frolh  end  foam,  againel  the  lofty  shining 
billows  which  for  ever  and  for  ever  return  to  the  assault.  Shells  and  polished 
pebbles  are  incrnsted  on  their  aummit.  Into  every  chink  and  crevice  the  fnrze 
has  Ihruat  lie  potj^ut  elema  and  ils  decayed  thorns ;  this  shaggy  warmth  alone 
is  capable  of  adhering  to  their  flanks,  and  hardening  agninet  the  oceon-diisl. 

"  On  the  left,  a  ridge  of  worn  and  craggy  rucks  lengthens  out,  protnonlory- 
wise,  into  an  are.ide  of  induraled  sandstone  which  the  high  tides  have  opened 
u]i,  and  whence  the  view  on  three  sides  extends  over  the  ocean.  When  the 
whistling  north  wind  blows,  it  is  delngad  with  violet-coloured  waves;  the  pass- 
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ing  clouds  marble  it  with  darker  shades ;  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  it  beholds 
a  terrible  tumult  of  dark,  intercrossing  and  broken  billows — a  kind  of  moving 
skin,  which  trembles  and  writhes  in  an  access  of  internal  fever  ;  from  time  to 
time,  a  ray  of  foam  striking  across  it  indicates  a  more  violent  convulsion.  Hero 
and  there,  between  the  interval  of  the  cloudy  spaces,  the  light  outlines  some 
emerald  fields  on  the  uniformly  dreary  plain ;  their  peculiar  splendour,  their 
sickly  colour,  intensify  the  strange  and  threatening  aspect  of  the  horizon.  These 
sinister  shifting  lights,  these  metallic  reflections  on  the  leaden  surge,  these  white 
scorise  clinging  to  the  rocks,  this  glutinous  appearance  of  the  waves,  give  one  the 
idea  of  a  colossal  alembic  in  which  fused  metal  is  boiling  and  shining. 

'*  But  towards  evening  the  air  lightens,  and  the  wind  falls.  The  coast  of 
Spain  and  its  range  of  mountains,  softened  by  the  distance,  become  visible.  The 
long  jagged  range  undulates  until  lost  to  sight,  and  its  vaporous  pyramids  are 
finally  effaced  in  the  west  between  the  sky  and  the  sea.  Ocean  gently  smiles  in 
its  silver-fringed  robe  of  azure,  agitated  into  graceful  folds  by  the  last  whisper  of 
the  breeze  ;  it  trembles  still,  but  with  pleasure,  and  displays  a  lustrous,  gleaming, 
silken  tissue,  with  soft  voluptuous  caprices,  under  the  genial  sun.  Meanwhile, 
tranquil  clouds  balance  above  it  their  snowy  down ;  the  transparency  of  the  air 
surrounds  them  with  an  angelic  glory,  and  their  motionless  flight  recalls  to  one's 
mind  the  souls  of  Daute  pausing  in  ecstasy  on  the  threshold  of  Paradise. 

**  To  the  north  of  the  village  stands  a  lighthouse  on  an  esplanade  of  sand 
and  prickly  herbs.  Vegetation  here  is  as  inhospitable  as  ocean.  Do  not  look 
along  the  shore  to  the  left ;  the  pickets  of  soldiers,  the  booths  of  the  bathers,  the 
listless  dandies,  the  children,  the  invalids,  the  drying  linen, — all  is  as  gloomy  as 
a  barrack  and  an  hospital.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  lighthouse,  the  beautiful  green 
waves  climb  and  excavate  the  rocks,  spreading  out  their  plume  of  foam  to  the 
wind ;  the  billows  arrive  to  the  assault,  and  mount  one  upon  another  as  nimble 
and  as  daring  as  cavaliers  in  the  charge ;  the  caverns  resound  ;  the  wind  sings 
merrily ;  it  enters  into  one's  chest,  stretches  one's  muscles,  and  one  inhales  with 
full  lungs  the  vivifying  saltness  of  the  sea. 

**  Further  on,  ascending  towards  the  north,  the  pathway  climbs  along  the 
cliffs.  At  the  base  of  these,  the  solitude  opens ;  everything  human  disappears . 
there  is  neither  house,  verdure,  nor  cultivation.  We  feel  as  if  transported  back 
to  the  primitive  ages,  before  the  living  world  had  been  created,  and  when  the 
water,  the  rock,  and  the  sand  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  universe.  Tho 
coast  draws  out  in  the  misty  distance  its  long  belt  of  polished  sand  ;  the  gilded 
beach,  softly  undulating,  opens  its  gulfs  to  the  wrinkles  of  the  sea.  Each  wrinkle 
advances,  foamy  at  first,  but  insensibly  growing  smoother — leaves  behind  it  the 
flakes  of  its  snowy  wool— and  subsides  in  sluml^er  on  the  shore  with  a  loving 
kiss.  Meantime  another  comes,  and  in  its  rear  another,  and  then  a  whole  legion 
enriches  the  azure  water  with  embroideries  of  silver.  They  nnirmur  very  lowly, 
so  that  you  can  scarcely  hear  them  among  the  noises  of  tho  distant  billows ; 
nowhere  else  is  the  shore  so  smiling  or  so  sweet :  the  earth  softens  its  embrace, 
the  better  to  welcome  and  caress  these  tiny  creatures,  the  darling  children  of 
the  sea."] 
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The  railway  crosses  the  Bidassoa  near  its  mouth,  and  just 
below  that  Isle  of  Pheasants  which  was  the  theatre  of  so 
many  royal  pageants^  and  of  so  many  diplomatic  conferences ; 
and  which  saw  Francis  the  First  returning  sadly  from  his 
Madrid  prison,  after  having  lost  there  somewhat  of  the 
honour  which  ho  had  saved  at  Pavia.*  Opposite  us,  and  to 
the  right,  on  the  Spanish  shore,  we  recognize  the  little  town 
of  Fontarabia ;  a  pretty  place,  which  has  a  name  in  history 
since  the  great  Cond^  retired  from  before  its  walls  unsuccess- 
ful— dismantled  now,  and  presenting  only  the  aspect  of  a 
poor  village,  but  glowing  with  rich  colours,  and  in  its  dilapi- 
dation preserving  a  suflSciently  haughty  attitude  ;  one  might 
compare  it  to  a  ruined  hidalgo  wrapping  himself  up  in  his 
tattered  cloak. 

At  Irun  we  halted  for  a  full  hour,  and  quitted  the  French 
carriages  for  Spanish  ones.  Thank  Heaven,  the  formality  of 
passports  is  abolished  ;  but  not  so  the  ceremonies  of  the  cus- 
tom-house. Our  trunks  examined,  we  thought  ourselves  clear 
of  all  annoyance,  when  a  morose  and  scowling  custom-house 
officer  ordered  us  to  enter  a  particular  apai'tinent.  There  every 
pocket  was  searched,  and  all  our  clothes,  even  to  our  shirt. 
We  protested  against  the  indignity,  but  in  vain.  It  appeared 
that  a  few  days  before  some  diamonds  had  been  smuggled 
across  the  frontier.  The  custom-house  accordingly  had  beon 
seized  with  an  attack  of  redoubled  severity ;  and  apparently, 
unknown  to  ourselves,  we  had  a  suspicious,  smuggler-like  air. 

At  length  we  were  released,  and,  after  numerous  delays,  set 

*  [At  Pavia,  in  1526,  Francis  I.  was  defeated  bjr  Cliarles  V.,  and  the  European  supretnacjr 
of  Spain  was  temporaiilj  establialied.  On  perceiring  that  the  fight  had  wholly  gone  against 
him,  the  French  King  exclaimed,  "All  is  lost  but  honour  !"  He  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Charles  V.,  and  was  detained  at  Madrid  for  several  months.] 
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out  This  habit  of  delay,  and  want  of  punctuality  in  amval 
and  departure,  we  meet  with  everywhere.  An  inexhaustible 
supply  of  patience  is  necessary  to  the  traveller  in  Spain. 
From  Iruo  to  Cadiz,  and  from  Cadiz  to  Irun,  the  refrain 
which  echoed  in  my  ears  was  "Paciencia!   Paciencia  !" 

You  are  now  in  Spain,  and  yet  for  some  time  it  seems  as 


if  you  Iiad  not  changed  your  country  :  the  aspect  of  the  fields 
and  villages  is  the  same ;  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  the  same ; 
the  population  and  costume  are  the  same.  This  arises  from 
the  tact  that  you  are  ptill  in  the  Basque  region  ;  tlie  same 
people  inhabit  both  banks  of  the  Bidassoa  ;  a  people  energetic 
and  intelligent,  brave  and  refined,  hardy  and  adventurous ; 
a  people  of  agriculturists  and  hunters,  of  soldiers  and  seamen, 
who,    during    twenty    centuries,    and    in    spite   of  incessant 
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struggles,  have  preserved  intact  their  language,  their  manners, 
their  customs,  and  their  love  of  liberty. 

The  iron  road  winds  across  verdant  uplands,  and  rounded 
liills,  covered  to  the  very  summit  with  crops  and  trees. 
Every  minute  the  landscape  changes :  sometimes  it  is  pent 
up  in  a  narrow  gorge ;  sometimes  it  reveals  a  sudden  glimpse 
of  the  sea.  Rantaria,  with  its  crenelated  tower,  flies  rapidly 
before  our  ejes.  Here  is  the  poi-t  of  Passage,  which  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Swiss  lake  embosomed  in  mountaina 
And  here  San  Sebastian  extends  along  the  belt  of  shore 
between  the  sea  and  the  precipitous  rocks  crowned  by  its 
citadel ;  a  poor  mean  town,  quite  new,  which  its  friends,  the 
English,  burned,  to  prevent  its  capture  by  the  French.* 

Here  we  quit  the  sea-coast,  and  the  railway,  striking 
suddenly  to  the  south,  plunges  into  the  mountain-masses,  and 
begins  to  ascend  the  rapid  acclivities.  We  know  that  the 
centre  of  Spain  is  an  immense  table-land  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  whatever 
quarter  the  traveller  makes  towards  Madrid,  on  quitting  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  or  the  Mediterranean,  he  must  climb  this 
prodigious  escarpment.  We  follow  the  bed  of  a  small  gave^ 
or  torrent,  which  noisily  rolls  its  green  and  foamy  waters 
over  a  bed  of  rocks,  and  at  intervals  sets  in  motion  a  number 
of  mill-wheels  and  factories.  The  road  skirts  the  precipices, 
crosses  the  valleys  upon  adventurous  viaducts,  and  in  sub- 
terranean galleries  traverees  the  most  abrupt  crests.  The 
difficulties  in  constructing  this  line  of  railway  were  infinite, 
and    wonders   have   been   accomplished    by  the    French   en- 

*  [St  SelMuiian  is  built  at  the  base  of  Mont  Orgullo.  It  is  now  placed,  by  the  North  of 
Spain  Railway,  in  direct  communication  with  Paris.  It  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  1813,  and  set  on  fire,  not  by  the  English,  but  by  the  defeated  French  garrison. — Napisr, 
UidQryqfthe  Peninsular  War.] 
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giDeers  who  plnnned 
and  executed  i' 
tween  San  Sebastian 
and  Abasua,  an  inter- 
val of  about  twenty 
French  leagues,  two- 
and-thirty  tunnels  OC- 

t,  and 
still  we  mount.  Tlie 
pants  and 
groana  like  a  broken- 
,  winded  horse.  The  heaven  grows  darker. 
We  have  almost  reached  the  altitude  of 
the  clouds.  The  mountains,  whose  base 
they  cover  like  a  leaden  sea,  lift  on  high 
their  peak.s,  still  white  with  snow,  and 
aasnme  the  grandest  aspects.  The  rainbow  rests  on  their 
beads  its  luminous  arch.     A  close  dense  rain  soon  begins  to 
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fall,  and  by  the  keen  north  wind  is  lashed  into  hail  against 
our  windows. 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived  at  Alsasua,  the  station 
wliere  we  quit  the  Madrid  railway  to  take  the  branch  to 
Pampeluna.  The  snow  fell,  and  the  line  was  covered  with 
it.  We  took  ^-efuge  in  the  station-house,  where  there  was  no 
fire.  Among  the  shivering  crowd  stood  motionless  some  big 
mountaineers,  wearing  corded  shoes  and  velvet  breeches  ; 
some  with  vests  of  sheepskin,  others  wrapped  up  to  the  nose 
in  their  striped  mantles.  Like  them,  we  fold  ourselves 
gloomily  in  our  travelling-wrappers,  and  dream,  by  way  of 
consolation,  of  the  orange-groves  of  Cordova  and  the  laurus- 
tinuscs  of  Granada. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  we  reach  Pampeluna,  or,  at  least, 
the  foot  of  Pampeluna ;  for  the  town  is  perched  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  and  to  reach  it  we  must  climb,  in  an  omni- 
bus, a  long  and  steep  ascent  The  hotel  at  which  we  drew  up  is 
situated  in  the  great  square  area,  surrounded  by  arcades,  which 
is  called  the  Place  de  la  Constitution.  What  Constitution  ? 
I  cannot  tell  you,  and  the  Spaniards  themselves  would,  perhaps, 
be  as  embarrassed  as  I  am.  For  the  last  fifty  yeara  they 
have,  as  we  have  done,  efifected  such  frequent  changes  as  to 
get  into  a  perfect  embroglio.  However  this  may  be,  all  the 
towns  of  Spain,  great  or  small,  have  their  Place  de  la  Coiv- 
atitution — which  pleases  "  the  natives,"  as  Topfier  says. 

The  Fonda  de  Ciguanda  I  found  to  be  a  true  Spanish  inn. 
No  one  understood  a  word  of  French.  The  apartments,  the 
furniture,  the  attendance,  are  all   of  a   primitive   simplicity. 
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But  the  people  have  a  genial  countenance  and  prepossessing 
manners.  In  the  dining-room  everybody  warms  liimself  be- 
foi-e  a  large  brasero,  or  stove.  The  table  is  lighted  by  copper 
lamps,  with  three  burners,  of  an  antique  shape.  The  cookery 
has  a  too  strongly  accented  perfume  of  oil ;  but,  after  all,  the 
supper  is  not  very  bad,  and  the  two  brunettes  who  serve  it  up 
have  fine  black  eyes. 

Pampeluna,  which  was  formerly  a  fortified  town  of  the  first 
rank,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom,  is  now  but  the  small  capital 
of  a  province,  and  as  deficient  in  importance  as  in  life.  Seated 
on  one  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  dominates  over  a 
beautiful  valley.  Tlie  great  square  in  which  we  were  lodged, 
and  the  oflicial  buildings  which  surround  it,  are  utterly  char- 
acterless. But  if  you  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  town, 
you  will  still  find  there  some  of  the  high  and  massive  houses 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  built  in  brick  and  granite,  their  doors 
of  oak  studded  with  bronze  nails,  their  windows  grated,  and 
their  roofs  overhanging,  and,  above  their  semicircular  portal, 
large  escutcheons  sculptured  in  stone  or  marble.  The  women 
are  all  clothed  in  the  mantilla ;  the  peasants  wear  the  peaked 
hat  or  sheepskin  cap.  In  the  streets  blind  men  sing,  accom- 
panying themselves  on  the  guitar. 

The  cathedral  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Pointed  style. 
Unfoi-tunately,  in  the  last  century  it  was  disfigured  with  a 
heavy  and  unpleasing  Greco-Roman  fa^*ade.  The  cloister 
attached  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem  of  architecture.  Its  four 
vaulted  galleries,  opening  upon  a  gi-een,  are  sustained  by 
slender  and  elegant  little  pillars,  which  expand  into  flower- 
carved  ogives  and  rose-clustei-s  of  marvellous  lightness. 

You  are  made  to  visit  the  sacristy,  which,  however,  has  no- 
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thing  curious  but  its  Spanish  character;  it  is  as  large  as  a  church. 
In  Spain  the  sacristies  are  vast  apartments,  and  frequently  are 
composed  of  a  series  of  iichly-decorated  saloons.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  sculptured  wood-work,  tapestry,  and  paint- 
ings. Marble  fountains  may  be  seen  there,  oratories  of  in- 
credible luxuriousness,  and  cabinets  full  of  gems,  articles  of 
vertu,  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  inestimable  in  price 
and  workmanship.  Generally,  a  brasero  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  saciisty,  and  is  useful  both  for  heating  the  censer-vessels 
and  lighting  cigarettes.  In  Spain  everybody  smokes — even 
the  ecclesiastics,  and  even  in  the  sacristy. 

The  population  of  Pampeluna  does  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  Basque  country.  Navarre,  the  Basque  provinces, 
Galicia^  and,  we  may  add,  Aragon,  are  of  all  Spain  the  pro- 
vinces which  have  most  thoroughly  preserved  their  original 
character  and  native  virtues ;  and  these,  too,  have  longest 
defended  their  ancient  privileges.  Some  vestiges  still  remain 
which  the  royal  power  durst  not  deprive  them  of.  The  Na- 
varrese,  like  the  Basques,  have  a  simplicity  of  manners  and 
language,  a  frank  and  noble  dignity,  and  benevolent  and 
hospitable  manners,  such  as  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Spain. 
You  do  not  see  at  Pampeluna  those  clouds  of  vagabonds  and 
beggars  which  everywhere  else  assail  and  persecute  the  tra- 
veller. An  unheard-of  and  improbable  event  occurred  to  me 
there  :  twice  in  one  day  I  offered  a  gratuity,  and  twice  was 
refused ;  the  first  time,  by  a  young  lad  who  had  executed  a 
little  commission  for  me ;  the  second,  by  the  keeper  of  the 
palace  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  which  we  had  just  been  visiting. 
This  fact,  rare  in  every  country,  I  thought  miraculous  in 
Spain. 

Though  Pampeluna  occupies  an  iujpoitant  position  in  his- 
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tory,  it  has  no  historical  monuments.  The  citadel  was  recon- 
structed by  Philip  11.  In  1512  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  pro- 
fiting by  the  divisions  which  convulsed  Navarre,  expelled  its 
king,  Jean  d'Albret,  and  made  himself  master  of  Pampeluna. 
Among  the  defenders  of  the  town  was  found  a  young  captain,  a 
Basque  gentleman,  who  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg. 
His  name  was  Ignatius  Loyola  ;  a  man  of  ardent  soul,  iron 
will,  and  chivalrous  spirit.  During  a  long  and  painful  con- 
valescence, his  piety,  inspired  by  reading  and  meditation, 
suggested  to  his  excited  fancy  a  project  of  extraordinary 
daring.  Compelled  to  abandon  the  military  profession,  un- 
able to  remain  a  soldier  of  the  king,  he  would  become  a  soldier 
of  Christ ;  and,  in  imitation  of  those  companies  of  Free  Lances 
who  sold  their  weapons  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  resolved  on 
forming  a  company  for  the  service  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  profound 
thought.  Great  events  were  on  the  point  of  arising;  the 
Reformation  was  in  its  birth-throes  ;  to  a  new  enemy  he  would 
oppose  a  new  militia.  This  was  designed  to  become  the  sword 
of  the  Papacy. 

Loyola  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Af  ontserrat,  and  in  its 
church  performed  "the  vigil  of  arms,"*  as  was  customary 
with  those  who  sought  the  honour  of  knighthood.  During 
his  jouiney,  happening  to  encounter  a  Moor,  he  quarrelled 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  When  he  had 
quitted  his  antagonist,  Ignatius  reproached  himself  with 
cowardice  for  not  having  punished  the  blasphemies  of  the 
infidel  by  beating  him.  He  hesitated  whether  he  ought  not 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  him.  "  If  my  mule  follows  the  Moor," 
said  he,   "  I  will  kill  him  ;  if  she  goes  in  the  other  direction,  I 


*  [The  would-be  eheralier  alwayi  spent  the  night  before  he  received  his  spurs  in  a  church, 
praying  silent]/,  and  early  in  the  morning  he  bathed.] 
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will  let  Ilim  live."     Fortiinately  for  the  Moor,  the  mule  tuok 
the  opposite  roiui* 

After  enduring  the 
most  terrible  BufferingE^ 
he  set  out  for  Jerusalem, 
and  all  the  way  lived 
only  upon  the  alms  of 
the  churitahle.  On  his 
return,  he  began  to 
preach  in  public  ;  but 
the  Inquisition  took  um- 
brage at  this  act  on  the 
part  of  a  layman.  Twice 
imprisoned,  he  was  re- 
leased on  making  an  ab- 
solute submission,  and 
under  a  prohibition  to  preach  the  faith. 

In  1528  he  went  to  study  at  Paris,  in  the  College  of  Mon- 
taigu.  Here,  six  years  afterwards,  he  and  a  few  scholars, 
hisfellow-countr^'men,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  institution. 
They  would  fain  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but^ 
prevented  by  the  wara,  went  straight  to  Rome.  From  that 
day  was  really  established  that  memorable  Society  of  Jesus, 
or  the  Jesuits,  which  was  destined  to  exercise,  both  for  good 
and  evil,  so  great  an  influence  in  the  world. 

["  Iguntiue,  in  liia  enrlj  life,"  eays  Lord  Uncjiulnj.  in  ono  of  hiA  tamt  luil- 
liant  skelchea.t  "  bud  been  tbs  very  prototype  of  tha  hero  of  CeTvantes.  Tho 
Bin|;ln  sludy  of  Ihe  young  biiIal|;o  hud  been  chiviilTous  romnuce,  and  liia  exiat- 
enco  hud  been  one  gorgeous  day-dream  of  princeutos  rescued  and  iuHdela  sub- 
dued.    In  tbe  midat  of  Tiaiona  of  martial  glory  and  proBperoua  love,  a  severe 
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wouDd  stretched  him  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  His  constitution  Wiis  shattered, 
and  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  cripple  for  life.  The  p.dm  of  strength,  p^race,  and 
skill  in  knightly  exercises  was  no  longer  for  him.  A  new  vision  then  arose  in 
his  mind,  and  mingled  itself  with  his  old  delusions  in  a  manner  which  to  most 
Englishmen  must  seem  singular,  but  which  to  those  who  know  how  close  was 
the  union  between  religion  and  chivalry  in  Spain  will  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand. He  would  still  be  a  soldier — he  would  still  be  a  knight-errant ;  but  the 
soldier  and  knight-errant  of  the  spouse  of  Christ.  His  restless  spirit  led  him  to 
the  Syrian  deserts  and  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence  he  wan- 
dered back  to  the  furthest  West,  and  astonished  the  convents  of  Spain  and  the 
schools  of  France  by  his  penances  and  vigils.  The  same  lively  imagination 
which  had  been  employed  in  picturing  the  tumult  of  unreal  battles  and  the 
charms  of  unreal  queens,  now  peopled  his  solitude  with  saints  and  angels.  The 
Holy  Virgin  descended  to  commune  with  him.  He  saw  the  Saviour  face  to  face 
with  the  eye  of  flesh.  Even  those  mysteries  of  religion  which  are  the  hardest 
trial  of  faith  were  in  his  case  palpable  to  sight.  It  is  difBcult  to  relate  without 
a  pitying  smile,  that  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  he  saw  transubstantiation  take 
place ;  and  that,  as  he  stood  praying  on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic, 
he  saw  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  wept  aloud  with  joy  and  wonder.  Such  was 
the  celebrated  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  in  the  great  Catholic  reaction  bore  the  same 
part  which  Luther  bore  in  the  great  Protestant  movement." 

Inigo  de  Kecalde  Loyola  was  bom  in  1491 ;  he  died  at  Rome  in  1556.  His 
famous  society  was  first  constituted  a  religious  society  in  1534,  but  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  Pope  Paul  III.  until  1540,  when  Loyola  was  unanimously 
elected  general  of  the  order.  It  was  emphatically  a  mUsionary  association  ;  and 
*' missionary "  on  a  scale  which  Protestantism,  with  all  its  energy,  has  never 
been  able  to  approach  :  for  its  servants  found  their  way  into  courts,  and  univer- 
sities, and  schools,  and  boudoirs — were  not  less  zealous  among  civih'zed  peoples 
in  the  extermination  of  heresy,  than  among  savages  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
Catholic  faith.     Their  influence  has  extended  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  best  primary  authority  on  the  life  of  Loyola  is  Pietro  Ribadeneira,  him- 
self a  Jesuit.] 

Roncesvalles  is  only  a  few  leagues  from  Pampeluna.  It  is 
a  name  belonging  to  poetry  rather  than  to  history.  The 
defeat  here  experienced  by  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne's 
army,  on  its  return  from  the  great  emperor's  expedition  against 
Saragossa,  is,  historically  considered,  a  very  dubious  fact,  and, 
at  all  events,  is  one  without  importance ;  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  protected  by  an  insufficient  escort,  surprised  in  the 
dc61es  and  pillaged  by  the  Gascons — such  was  the  incident 
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which  has  been  exalted  to  so  high  a  place  in  our  national 
songa  In  this  case  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  poesy  is 
worth  more  than  history.  We  must  close  our  musty  chroni- 
cles, and  allow  the  fresh  and  vigorous  minstrels  to  have  the 
word.  Listen  to  the  heroic  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the 
strain : — 


"  The  army  of  the  great  emperor  has  plunged  into  the 
gloomy  pass,  and  begins  to  perceive  afar  the  smiling  fields  of 
France.  But  the  heart  of  Charles  is  oppressed ;  among  the 
mouDtftins  of  Spain  he  has  left  his  nephew — his  nephew 
Roland,  whom  Oanelon  the  traitor  has  sold  to  the  Paynim 
king  of  Saragossa  for  gold,  for  silver,  for  bnlliant  stuffs,  for 
camels,  for  lions. 

"  The  drums  roll  in  Saragossa.  King  Marsillus  assembles 
his  barons  ;  they  are  four  hundred  thousand  in  number.  They 
pursue  the  Franks ;  they  overtake  them. 

"  '  Sire  comrade,'  says  Oliver,  '  we  shall  have  a  great  battle 
with  the  Saracens. ' 

"'God  grant  it!'  replied  Roland;  'let  every  man  make 
ready  to  strike  bis  lustiest  blows !' 

"  But  Oliver,  from  a  height,  has  seen  the  countletis  hordes 
of  the  Pagans. 

"  '  Roland,  my  comrade,  these  Faynims  are  a  host,  and 
we  are  but  a  handful.     Listen  to  me,  I  pray  you,  and  blow 
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your   horn ;    the   emperor   will   hear  it,  and   lead    back    the 
army.' 

"  *  Heaven  preserve  me  from  such  a  cowardice  !*  replied 
Roland.  *  None  here  on  ^arth  shall  say  that  I  sounded  my 
horn  for  the  heathen  !' 

**The  archbishop  Turpin  harangued  the  Franks  : — 

"  *  Think  of  your  sins,  and  ask  pardon  of  God ;  I  will 
absolve  you  for  the  healing  of  your  souls.  If  you  die,  you 
will  die  as  martyrs,  and  be  placed  in  the  highest  seats  of 
Paradise.' 

"  The  Franks  dismount,  throw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and  the  archbishop  blesses  them  in  the  name  of  God.  As  a 
penance,  he  commands  them  to  strike  hard. 

"  The  two  armies  approach  ;  the  battle  begins.  Roland 
dashes  forward,  striking  with  his  spear  so  long  as  any  handle 
remains  in  his  grasp.  At  the  fifteenth  thrust  the  lance  breaks ; 
then  he  unsheathes  his  good  sword,  his  Durandal,  which  so 
finely  hews  and  slashes  the  Saracens.  The  carnage  he  made 
you  should  have  seen  !     The  dead  are  piled  around  him 

"  But  our  ranks  grow  thin.  The  battle  is  terrible.  Mar- 
sillus  brings  up  the  main  body  of  his  army.  All  our  men 
have  fallen,  save  sixty  whom  God  has  spared. 

"  When  Roland  sees  this  disaster,  '  Dear  comrade,'  he  says 
to  Oliver,  *  how  many  brave  men  lie  upon  the  cold  earth  ! 
Why  is  not  Charles,  our  emperor,  here  ?  What  means  have 
we  of  making  known  to  him  our  distress  ?  I  will  now  wind 
my  horn.      He  will  hear  it  afar  in  the  defile,  and  will  return.* 

"'Comrade,'  answered  Oliver,  'it  is  too  late;  you  have 
destroyed  us.  Madness  is  not  courage.  If  you  had  listened 
to  me,  the  battle  would  have  been  ours.  Charles — our  great 
Charles — we  shall  never  serve  him  more  !* 


CIIBISTIASS  AND  PATTflM. 


RoliLiid,  meantime,  put  the  lioiii 

^__  .  is  lips,  ftnd  blew  with  all  his 

^K^^raight.    Through  the  long  winding  valleys 

rMj'    .the  sounds  penetrated,  and  were  prolonged. 

'/'-   ,'^.  Thirty  leagues   oft;  the   echo  re]>eated  it 

^     '    ■      HtilL 

"Charles  heard  it;   his  army  heard  it 
i.     also. 

'  Tliey  are  giving  battle  to  our  people  !'   cried 

:the  emperor;    'Roland  never  sounds  Ijiit  in  the 

■">?    )thick  of  the  fight' 

^        '-       "  But   Roland  continued   to  sound,   and  made 

'         such  raiglity  efforts  that  the  blood  leaped  from  his 

mouth  and  the  veins  of  his  forehead. 

"  Tlie  Duke  of  Naymes  cried,  '  He  is  a  brave  man  who 
winds  that  horn.  Trust  me,  let  us  march  to  his  succour.  Do 
vou  not  hear  ?     Roland  is  in  the  woods.' 
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"  The  emperor  gave  the  signal.  Tlie  French  turned 
bndle,  and  galloped  in  a  long  array.  Alas !  fur  what  good 
purpose?  They  are  too  far  off;  they  cannot  reach  the  field 
in  time. 

"  Roland  could  see  around  him  only  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
Franks  '  The  noble  knight  wept  and  prayed  for  them.  '  Land 
of  France,  my  sweet  countiy,   behold  thou  art  widowed  of 


many  brave  men !     Barons,  you  have  died  through  fault  of 

mine.      I  was  not  able  to  save  you I  shall  die  of  grief,  if 

the  svord  does  not  kill  me.      Oliver,  my  brother,  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  combat!' 

"  Oliver  falls.  Roland  cannot  tear  himself  away  from  the 
lifeless  body  of  his  friend.  He  gazes  on  it,  he  weeps  over  it ; 
lie  recalls  to  his  memory  the  many  days  they  have  passed 
together 
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"  All  axe  dead,  except  the  archbishop  and  Gautier,  who, 
though  wounded,  are  still  erect.  Roland,  thinking  of  the 
emperor,  again  seizes  his  horn,  but  draws  from  it  only  a  feeble 
and  pathetic  strain.  Neveiiiheless,  Charles  hears  it.  *  Woe 
is  ours!'  he  exclaims;  *  Roland,  my  dear  nephew,  we  shall 
anive  too  late.     Sound  trumpets  !' 

"  All  the  trumpets  of  the  army  peal  forth  a  blast.  At  the 
noise,  the  Paynim  understand  that  Charles,  the  great  emperor, 
is  returning.  They  hurl  from  afar  a  storm  of  darts  on  the 
wounded  warriors,  and  take  to  flight. 

"  Roland,  exhausted,  falls  as  if  in  a  swoon.  His  sight 
grows  dim  ;  he  feels  that  death  is  approaching.  He  would 
fain  break  in  pieces  his  famous  sword,  for  great  would  be  the 
shame  if  it  fell  into  heathen  hands !  On  the  neighbouring 
rock  he  strikes  ten  blows  with  DuiundaJ.  The  steel  bends, 
but  does  not  break. 

"  *  Ah,  holy  Mary,  help  me  !'  he  cries. . . '  My  Durandal,  thou 
whom  Charles  didst  give,  thou  by  whose  help  I  have  con- 
quered so  many  kingdoms,  thou  wast  long  in  the  hands  of  a 
valiant  man  ;  shall  it  ever  be  that  a  Paynim  will  possess  thee? 
Only  by  a  Christian  and  a  hero  is  it  right  that  thou  shouldst 
be  wielded !' " 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  episode  of  Charlemagne's 
wars  has  always  been  less  popular  in  Spain  than  in  France, 
though  it  commemorates  a  Spanish  victory  and  .a  French 
defeat.  Such  is  the  prestige  of  poetry ;  it  clotlies  with  epic 
grandeur  an  obscure  rear-guard  skirmish,  and,  in  defiance  of 
success,  gives  all  the  glory,  when  it  pleases,  to  the  vanquished ! 

[  It  Beems  to  be  historically  true  that  Roland  and  the  rear-guard  of  Charles's 
army  were  suddenly  attacked  in  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles  by  an  ambuscade  of 
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OaKon*,  kod  cut  to  pieces.  This  fact  has  been  embroidered  by  the  miiutreU 
with  an  eztraordinar;  mHnber  of  legendary  deluiU,  which  are  to  be  found 
embodied  in  the  celebtaleil  "  Song  of  Roland  "  — one  of  the  ■'  Chanson*  do 
0«rtM,"  a  collection  m  old  as  the  eleventh  century. 

The  "  Song  of  Rolaod  "  long  held  a  high  place  in  the  po|in1ar  favour  :  and  it 
was  mng  at  the  head  of  the  Norman  army  when  marching  to  the  Hold  of  Senlac 
on  the  memorable  Hth  of  October  1066.  The  '■  Roman  de  Rou  "  records  how 
the  minattel  Taillefer  lang — 


The  blows  dealt  bj  the  sword  Diirandal  on  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountaina 
clefl,  it  is  snid,  the  great  flaenre  or  dcRle,  three  hundred  foot  wide  and  nearly 
six  handred  feet  high,  atill  known  as  the  Briehe  de  Roland.     So  WordBWOrtii 


A  single  morning  was 
sofficient  to  see  Fampe- 
luna.  The  day  after  our 
anivaJ  we  took  the  rail- 
way to  Saragossa,  where 
we  designed  to  pass  tlie 
night 

In  the  train  were  some 
Aragonese  peasants  —  a 
different  race  to  the 
Basqnes,  with  a  different 
costame.  They  wear  a 
broad  violet  girdle,  a  gray  " 

mantle  streaked  with  hlue 

or  black  stripes  thrown  back  over  the  shoulder,  a  velvet  hat 
with  tumed'tip  hrim.  Two  of  the  peasants  were  armed  with 
long  muskets,  and  carried  a  cartridge-pouch  beaeath  their 
girdle.      A  singular  equipment  for  a  railway  traveller !     But, 
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from  Saragossa  to  Malaga,  you  will  see  a  similar  sight  at  every 
step.  The  rich  farmer  who  goes  on  horseback  to  the  town, 
the  peasant  who  leads  to  market  his  mule  loaded  with  vege- 
tables, sling  an  old  rusty  musket  to  the  cruppers  of  the 
saddle.  It  is  an  old  habit,  arising  fiom  the  prevalence  oi 
brigandage  and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads — the  two  results 
of  an  epidemic  of  civil  war.  We  are  assured,  however,  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  brigands  in  Spain.  The  thieves, 
wishing  for  a  quiet  life,  have  all  become  innkeepers. 

The  valleys  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Pampeluna 
are  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  but  deficient  in  timber  ;  this  is 
the  misfortune  of  Spain,  and  gives  an  air  of  gloom  to  iU 
grandest  landscapes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  spots, 
where  Nature  has  of  herself  repaired  the  ravages  of  man, 
nearly  all  Spain  is  stripped  and  naked.  Naked  is  the  plain  : 
naked  are  the  mountains.  Even  the  richest  lands — those 
planted  with  vines  or  sown  with  com — are  denuded  of  treea 
It  is  neither  the  fault  of  the  soil  nor  the  climate,  but  of  the 
long  wars  which  have  devastated  the  country ;  of  the  vasi 
extent  of  useless  pasturage  ;  but  especially  of  the  prejudices, 
negligence,  and  ignorance  of  the  peasantry. 

Civil  war  has  left  its  terrible  traces  on  every  pai-t  of  th< 
land.  In  the  district  of  Olite,  whose  ancient  half-sheltere< 
castle  rears  itself  gloomily  on  a  lofty  hill,  you  can  disco vei 
nothing  but  a  few  wretched  hovels,  a  few  almost  desertet 
villages,  ruined  houses  and  burned  farms.  Cultivation  hw 
nearly  disappeared.  You  do  not  meet  with  any  evidence  o 
life  and  activity  until,  near  Tudela,  you  enter  the  valley  o 
the  Ebro.  Then  you  are  in  Aragon,  one  of  the  most  fertil 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  which  might  become  one  of  the  riches 
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countries  in  the  world.  Spain  sceins  to  have  hecti  endowed 
with  all  the  gifts  of  heaven — a  prolific  soil,  abundant  wntet- 
ciiurses,  a  temperate  climate,  a  \'igorou3  and  generous  people. 
Yet  this  fine  region  is  Mantily  inhabited,  this  Hcli  aoil  is 
hardly  cultivated,  all  this  wealth  for  the  most  part  is  neglected 
or  destroj'ed  :  despotism  and  anarchy,  succeeding  one  another, 
have  stricken  everj'thing  with  the  cui'se  of  barrennesH.  These 
fertile  and  populous  countries  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  powerful  kingdoms — which  bore  so  proudly,  under  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile — a 
century  afterwards,  stripped  of  their  privileges,  and  deprived 
of  all  political  life,  became  the  administrative  provinces  of  a 
great  empire  which  exhausted  and  oppressed  them  ;  another 
centurj',  they  were  only  the  languishing  and  attenuated 
members  of  a  decrepit  monarchy,  which  every  year  sank  more 
and  more  into  decav. 


II. 


In  Jlragon. 


8ARAGOSSA — NTESTRA  DAMA-DKL-PILAR — LA  SEO       L  AL.IAFC1UA  AND 

AXTOXIO  PEREZ — ALCALA  DE  IIENARES. 


The  Spanish  maid,  amiuuMl. 
llanga  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 


UVROX. 


II. 


JHOUGH  [Kirtly  destroyed,  mid  jartly 
reconstructed  in  tlie  early  years  of 
tlie  present  centuiy,  Siirngossa  is, 
without  coiitradietioii,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  towns  in  Spain. 
Barcelona^  as  its  inhabitants  boaat, 
has,  jierhaps,  a  more  aniroiited  aa- 
pect ;  but  Barcelona  is  a  completely 
modem  town,  half  English,  half  Frunch,  and  an  little  Spanish 
ns  possible.  At  Sai'agoasa,  though  still  near  the  fi-ontier,  you 
are  virtually  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  and,  what  is  more,  of  old 
Spaio.  Medieeval  Catholicism,  with  its  train  of  popular 
legend.s;    Arab  supremacy,    and    its  beautiful  memorials;   the 
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ancient  Aragonese  independence  and  its  heroical  struggles; 
tlie  Inquisition,  and  its  first  auto-da-f^s  ;  the  royal  despotism, 
and  its  bloody  usurpations, — all  these  souvenirs  of  history  are 
living  here,  and  are  written  on  the  soil  in  permanent  cha- 
racters. 

This  morning  a  bright  sun  smiled  upon  us  when  we  awoke. 
The  temperature  was  bland  and  mild.  We  congratulated  our- 
selves warmly  that  we  had  not  taken  the  Noith  of  Spain  line, 
but  had  come  through  Pampeluna.  Some  travellers  whom 
we  met  here  yesterday,  and  who  had  returned  from  Madrid, 
have  informed  us  that  the  whole  of  the  line,  from  the  Escorial 
to  Burgos,  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  circulation  of  tlie 
trains  inter nipted  at  several  points.  The  valleys  of  Aragon, 
though  not  enjoying  the  climate  of  Andalusia,  are  by  no 
means  so  cold  as  the  plains  of  Castile  ;  the  olive  is  largely 
cultivated. 

We  are  lodged  in  a  vast  square,  near  the  promenade.  The 
houses  bordering  it  are  modern  ;  it  is  the  new  quarter.  But, 
to  the  right,  we  can  perceive  from  our  windows,  soaring  above 
the  roofs,  like  an  enormous  pillar  of  red  porphyry,  the  quad- 
rangular mass  of  the  Leaning  Tower — the  ancient  campanile 
or  belfry  of  the  town,  built  of  bricks  in  the  quaint  Arab 
style. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  stands  a  public  fountain. 
Young  girls  resort  thither  with  large  vessels  of  ancient  form, 
which  they  carry  on  their  head  or  hip.  The  aguadores  (or 
water-bearers)  lead  thither  their  asse.s,  to  fill  the  leathern 
buckets  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Peasants  wrapped  up 
in  their  cloaks  are  seated  or  lying  on  the  benches  in  the  wann 
sunshine,  engaged  in  doing  nothing.  Women  pass  to  and 
from  the  church,  clothed  in  black,  half-veiled  with  the  man- 
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tilla,  and  dragging  their  long  robes  in  the  dust  with  a  singular 
dignity.  Priests  move  along  gravely,  wearing  that  fantastic 
chapeau,  a  yard  in  length,  with  great  flaps  turned  up  at 
the  sides,  which  Beaumarchais  has  rendered  so  popular  as 
the  head-gear  of  Basilio  in  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  without  laugh- 
ing. In  all  this  crowd  you  may  detect  a  movement  without 
agitation,  a  kind  of  grave  and  dignified  slowness ;  nothing  of 
that  feverish  haste,  that  busy  commotion,  which  is  always  con- 
spicuous in  the  cities  of  the  north.  These  people,  bless  you, 
are  never  in  a  hurry  ;  they  take  life  gently,  for  life  and  the 
sun  are  the  only  two  things  which  they  think  worth  the 
tmuble  of  enjoying. 

Though  we  are  still  in  a  northern  latitude,  the  Arab 
influence  is  already  perceptible  in  a  thousand  details  of  cos- 
tume, manners,  and  architecture.  The  men  of  the  people — 
the  peasants,  tall,  meagre,  nmscular,  with  rude  angular 
features,  a  face  tanned  by  the  sun,  feet  naked  in  their 
alpcirgates,  red  striped  cloak  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  falling  down  behind  in  full  folds,  the  handkerchief  knotted 
round  the  head  like  a  turban — present  an  extmordinary  like- 
ness at  a  distance  to  Bedouins  enveloped  in  their  burnous. 
Go  in  the  morning  to  the  Saragossa  market :  the  narrow  wind- 
ing streets  which  lead  to  it,  the  antique  houses  pierced  with 
small  square  windows,  the  balconies  shaded  with  mats,  the 
troops  of  asses  passing  through  the  town  at  a  sharp  trot,  and 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  products  in  sacks  made  of  esparto 
grass,  the  mounds  of  herbs  and  pyramids  of  fruits  accumulated 
on  the  ground,  the  exposed  shambles,  the  small  shops  open- 
ing on  the  street, — all  this,  under  a  radiant  sky,  weare  a 
semi -oriental  physiognomy. 
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In  the  old  quarter  there  are  several  immense  edifices  whose 
construction  is  still  more  forcibly  significant  of  Moorish  in- 
fluence :  these  are  the  mansions  of  the  Aragonese  aristocracy, 
casas  solarea,  now,  for  the  most  part,  in  i-uins.  They  are 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  Moorish  house — that  is,  with  a  patio 
or  inner  court,  around  which  a  two-storied  gallery  winds,  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  edifices  is 
entitled  the  Palace  of  the  Infante.  The  capitals  and  the  frieze 
bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  graceful  chisel  of  the  Italian 
architects  of  the  Renaissance.  A  magnificent  staircase,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  in  the  Moorish  style,  leads  to  the  upper 
gallery.  This  charming  patio  is  used  as  a  coach-yard  by  a 
jobbing-master ;  some  old  chaises  and  crippled  tartanes  find 
shelter  under  its  arcades.  In  one  of  the  corners  a  wine- 
merchant  has  his  cellars ;  on  the  first  story  a  school  is  in- 
stalled, whose  pupils  have  mutilated  the  beautiful  sculptures 
of  the  staircase  worthy  of  a  palace. 

Our  first  visit,  necessarily,  was  to  Nuestra-Dama-del-Pilar, 
the  most  celebrated,  but  not  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  churches 
of  Saragossa.  From  afar,  with  its  domes  resplendent  in  blue, 
green,  and  yellow  varnished  tiles,  it  has  a  certain  Byzantine 
air  not  lacking  originality.  But  when  you  enter  into  the 
interior,  the  disenchantment  is  complete :  you  find  your- 
self in  a  building  of  the  seventeenth  century,  adorned  with 
pilasters  and  Corinthian  capitals,  with  heavy  cornices,  gilded 
vaults,  and  covered  with  mediocre  paintings.  In  the  middle 
of  the  central  aisle  rises  a  kind  of  miniature  Greek  temple  of 
oval  form,  whose  open  roof  rests  upon  beautiful  jasper  columns. 
Underneath  this  dome,  which  is  overloaded  with  commonplace 
ornaments,  is  the  miraculous  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin,  brought 
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to  Saint  James  by  angel  hands,  and  placed  here  by  himself. 
In  front  of  the  precious  image,  which  is  hidden  in  velvet, 
brocade,  gold,  and  diamonds,  a  number  of  lamps  and  tapers 
are  burning  day  and  night.  Behind  the  altar  an  opening  in 
the  surrounding  wall  enables  the  votary  to  catch  sight  of  the 
column  or  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  is  placed  ;  the  faith- 
ful come  here  to  kneel  and  kiss  it. 

You  undergo  a  very  different  surprise  when  you  visit  the 
cathedral — here  called  the  Seo  (a  patois  word,  derived,  it  is 
said,  from  sedes,  an  episcopal  seat).  The  tower  is  in  a  bastard 
and  fantastic  style ;  the  modern  fa^*ade  is  pitiful  and  narrow. 
But,  the  moment  you  cross  the  threshold,  you  feel  the  iin- 
posing  aspect  of  the  edifice.  It  is  not  grand,  yet  it  gives  the 
impression  of  grandeur.  The  pillars  supporting  the  vaults 
are  of  incomparable  lightness  and  elegance.  The  church 
acquires  a  peculiar  character  from  its  four  lateral  naves,  which 
have  nearly  the  same  elevation  as  the  central ;  this  arrange- 
ment, which  is  also  found  at  Seville,  and,  I  think,  at  Milan, 
greatly  contributes  to  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  build- 
ing. Another  circumstance  adds  to  the  effect :  the  windows 
are  narrow,  very  high,  and  partly  obscured  with  paintings. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Spanish  basilicas  have  not  the  beauti- 
ful and  richly-coloured  glass  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals.  Their 
place  is  supplied  by  a  careful  and  ingenious  distribution  of  the 
light.  A  demi-obscurity  prevails,  which  singularly  enhances 
the  impressiveness  of  the  monument.  At  the  Seo,  particularly, 
the  effect  is  most  imposing.  When  you  pass  from  the  full 
daylight  without  into  those  sombre  vaults,  where  every  object 
seems  to  float,  as  it  were,  in  a  mysterious  vapour,  traversed 
here  and  there  by  shifting  gleams  and  shadows,  you  cannot 
but  be  sensible  of  a  profoundly  religious  feeling. 
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Let  US  remain  under  this  impression,  and  pass  on,  without 
pausing  before  the  chapels  wliich  adorn  the  inner  circuit  of 
the  church.  They  are  of  all  styles ;  the  majority  frightfully 
burdened  with  statues,  sculptures,  incrusted  ornaments, 
mouldings,  and  gildings,  imder  which  the  walls  of  the  edifice 
literally  disappear.  It  would  be  impossible  to  spoil  a  noble 
monument  in  a  more  deplomble  fashion.  Another  source  of 
mischief  is  the  coro,  or  choir,  which  obstructs  the  middle  of 
the  great  nave.  Tliis  is  a  tiiily  Spanish  invention,. ^bich  I 
have  seen  nowhere  else,  and  which,  in  all  the  churches  of 
Spain,  has  moved  me  to  wrath  and  despair.  Imagine  a  vast 
enclosure,  forming  a  considerable  square,  and  occupying  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  principal  nave.  At  one  of  the  inner  extre- 
mities stands  the  high  altar ;  at  the  other,  the  chapter.  This 
enclosure  is  shut  in  on  every  side  by  a  wall  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  two  lateral  openings,  closed  by 
railings,  through  which  the  assistant  priests  can  see  the  high 
altar.  It  resembles  a  little  church  built  inside  a  larger  one. 
The  reader  will  understand  how  deplorable  an  effect  must  be 
produced  in  the  middle  of  a  Gothic  church  by  this  unwieldy 
pile,  always  of  modem  construction,  and  always  in  the  worst 
taste,  breaking  up  the  main  lines  of  the  building,  and  destroy- 
ing the  whole  perspective.  If  the  Spaniards  had  deliberately 
and  of  malice  aforethought  intended  to  disfigure  and  dis- 
honour their  cathedrals,  they  could  not  have  adopted  a  more 
effectual  means.  I  had  already  seen  this  horrible  coro  at 
Fampeluna.  It  appeared  to  me  still  more  odious  at  the  Sec, 
because  it  spoiled  a  more  beautiful  edifice.  Although  em- 
bellished with  Renaissance  sculptures,  which  are  not  without 
merit,  one  would  give  the  sculptures  and  everything  else,  so 
that  its  place  might  know  it  no  more. 
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On  the  left  of  the  high  altar  one  of  the  chapels  is  built  in 
a  severer  style  than  the  others.  It  recalls  to  one's  mind  a 
tragedy  enacted  on  this  very  spot,  some  three  centuries  ago, 
which  was  the  occasion  of,  or  the  pretext  for,  the  first  attempt 
made  by  the  kings  of  Spain  on  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Aragon. 

The  Inquisition  had,  from  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
encountered  in  this  province  an  energetic  resistance.  By  the 
terms  of  their  fueros  (or  charters),  an  Aragonese  could  not  be 
put  to  torture;  his  goods  and  chattels  could  not  be  confiscated; 
the  forms  of  criminal  justice  ensured  him  the  most  liberal 
guarantees.  The  secret  procedure  of  the  Inquisition — its  mys- 
terious instruction,  which  never  confronted  the  accuser  with 
the  accused — the  torture  employed  as  an  ordinary  means  of 
obtaining  information — aroused,  more  than  once,  the  vehement 
protests  of  the  Cortes.  Some  popular  demonstrations  took 
place.  But,  in  1484,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  saw  in 
the  so-called  holy  ofiice  an  agency  of  despotic  government, 
resolved  to  conquer  this  opposition.  He  charged  Torquemada 
to  organize  definitively  the  new  tribunal  in  Aragon.  The 
latter  delegated  as  Grand  Inquisitors  a  Dominican,  Brother 
Gaspard  de  Benavarre,  and  a  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Saragossa^  Pedro  Arbuijs  of  Epila.  A  certain  number  of 
"  New  Christians  "  (as  the  converted  Jews  were  called)  were 
condemned  to  the  fire  as  Judaizing  heretics.  Several  exe- 
cutions had  taken  place.  The  minds  of  the  people  waxed 
wroth.  A  conspiiacy  was  formed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  kill 
the  principal  inquisitor,  Pedro  Arbufes,  to  terrify  the  others, 
and  constrain  them  to  abandon  their  enterprise. 

Warned  of  the  project,  Arbufes  several  times  contrived  to 
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foil  it.  He  wore  under  liia  vest- 
ments a  coat  of  mail,  and  under 
hia  bonnet  a  skull-cap  of  iron. 
But  these  precautions  could  not 
save  him.  On  Thursday,  the 
1 4th  of  September,  towards  mid- 
night, he  descended  into  the 
metropolitan  church  to  assist  at 
the  office  of  matins,  accordiug  to 
the  custom  of  the  regular  cauona. 
He  knelt  close  to  the  grating  of 
the  high  altar,  and  engaged  in 
prayer.  The  conspirators  were 
present,  concealed  in  various 
parts  of  the  church.  Tliey  ap- 
proached him  from  different 
groups,  in  two  sides.  One  of 
them,  who  bad  been  warned  to 
strike  between  the  casque  and 
the  coat  of  mail,  dealt  him  a 
violent  sword-blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Pedro  Arbufes 
fell,  moi-tally  wounded,  and  exclaiming,  "  Praised  be  Jesus 
Christ !   I  die  for  his  boly  faith." 


Thi.s  odious  assassination  bad  a  precisely  opposite  effect 
to  what  its  authors  had  anticipated.  A  frightful  tumult 
broke  out,  and  the  Inquisitors  profited  by  it  to  establish  and 
ensure  their  authority.  The  palace  of  Aljaferia,  which  had 
been  up  to  tliat  time  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon, 
and  which  was  a  veritable  fostress,  was  pven  to  them  by 
Ferdinand  for  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  and  its  prisons. 
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The  death  of  Pedro  Arbues  was  avenged  by  numerous  execu- 
tions. A  platform,  which  still  exists,  was  erected  over  the 
place  where  the  Inquisitor  was  stricken,  to  the  end  that  the 
feet  of  the  faithful  might  not  profane  the  pavement  where  his 
blood  had  flowed.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  neighbour- 
ing chapel,  under  a  sort  of  haldacchino,  or  canopy,  supported 
by  four  columns  of  black  marble.  The  following  inscription 
is  engraved  upon  it :  — 

**  I&aboIIa,  Queen  of  the  Two  Spains,  to  i)erpetuato  his  singular  piety,  has 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  to  her  Confessor,  or  rather  to  the  Martjrr, 
Pedro  Arbues." 

Pedro  Arbues  was  canonized  in  16G4,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Alexander  VII. 

We  next  went  to  visit,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  the  palace  of  Aljaferia,  to  which  I  have 
already  refen*ed.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a  barrack.  Little 
remains  of  the  ancient  edifice,  which  has  been  surrounded  by, 
and  as  it  were  hidden  beneath,  the  heavy  constructions  of  all 
ages.  And  the  little  which  remains  has  been  degraded  at 
everybody's  inclination.  A  charming  Moorish  pavilion,  com- 
pletely covered  with  delightful  arabesques,  has  been  converted 
into  the  soldiers'  kitchen,  and  its  walls  are  black  with  smoke. 
Tlie  chamber  where  Isabella  was  born,  afterwards  Queen  of 
Portugal,  now  sei'ves  as  a  storehouse  for  military  boots  and 
shoes. 

It  was  in  this  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  the 
palace  and  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  that  the  celebrated 
Antonio  Perez,  Philip  the  Second's  secretary  of  state,  was 
temporarily  detained,  to  be  almost  immediately  rescued  by 
the  people.      The  assassination  of  Pedro  Arbues  gave  Ferdi- 
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nand  the  Catholic  the  opportunity  of  effecting  the  first  breach 
in  the  privileges  of  Aragon  ;  the  insurrection  which,  a  century 
later,  delivered  Antonio  Perez,  gave  Philip  II.  the  opportunity, 
not  less  eagerly  seized,  of  striking  a  final  blow  at  these  privi- 
leges, and  laying  on  the  country  the  heavy  yoke  of  his  piti- 
less despotism. 

Antonio  Perez*  was  a  personage  of  considerable  ability,  but 
of  no  very  scrupulous  moiul  chai'acter,  and  had  Philip  XL 
caused  hiiu  to  be  hung  for  his  extortions,  history  would  have 
had  no  cause  to  censure  the  sentence.  But  after  having  ordered 
him  to  commit  an  abominable  assassination,  to  bring  him  to 
trial,  torture  him,  give  him  up  to  the  Inquisition,  and  endear 
vour  to  accomplish  his  ruin  by  all  kinds  of  obscure  machi- 
nations— it  is  this  which  involuntarily  excites  our  interest 
and  pity  for  the  victim.  Wo  forget  his  crimes  in  our  de- 
testation of  the  despot  who,  after  having  instigated  thein, 
attempted  to  destroy  the  wretch  he  had  made  use  of  as  an 
instrument 

Perez  had  for  years  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  roaster.  No 
one  was  so  well  vereed  as  he  in  all  the  secrets  of  his  tortaous 
policy.  He  was  a  man  of  a  prompt,  quick  intellect^  able, 
insinuating,  audacious,  and  unscrupulous,  making  use  of  the 
royal  favour  to  augment  his  wealth.  At  last  he  grew  intoxi- 
cated with  pride ;  he  dared  to  rival  the  king  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Princess  of  Eboli ;  and  fearing  to  be  denounced 
by  Escovedo,  the  secretary  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had 
surprised  the  secret  of  his  intrigues,  he  accused  him  of  sug- 
gesting to  Don  John  certain  ambitious  projects  dangerous  for 
Spaia      Philip  II.,  always  ready  to  suspect,   believed  in  the— 

*  [He  wan  born  about  IMl.     llla  imprisonment,  nno  of  the  obscurest  incidents  in  Spanish, 
history,  has  been  made  the  theme  of  an  exhaustive  worlc  by  Mignet.    He  died  at  Paris  ia-^ 
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pretended  conspiracy.  Afler  mature  deliberation,  the  deatli 
of  Eecovedo  was  resolved  upon.  A  trial  would  have  made 
too  much  noise,  and,  moreover,  proofs  were  wanting  to  support 
the  accosation.  It  was  then  decided  that  he  should  be  put 
away  secretly. 

Assassination  was  a  common  enough  matter  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  Had  one  an  enemy  ?  One  waited  fur  him  at  the 
comer  of  a  street,  dealt  him  a  otab  with  one's  dagger,  and 


left  him  bleeding  on  the  pavement;  or  better  still,  one  paid 
ft  party  of  bravoes  a  fixed  price  to  do  the  deed.  But  what 
especially  characterized  the  sixteenth  centuiy  was  not  these 
violent  practices,  these  murders,  these  ambuscades,  which  had 
Wn  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the 
Iff^nsion  of  princes,  gi'eat  and  little,  to  exercise  over  their 
snbjectfl  the  right  of  murder  aa  well  as  the  right  of  justice. 
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The  theories  of  Italian  policy  had  in  this  respect  effected 
a  singular  change  in  the  moral  sense ;  and  certain  casuists 
were  not  at  a  loss  for  admii-able  reasons  to  justify  such  con- 
venient theories. 

Perez  was  charged  to  carry  out  the  royal  orders  with  all 
suitable  discretion.  At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison 
Escovedo  in  his  wine.  He  fell  ill,  but  did  not  die.  Recoui-se 
was  then  had  to  a  surer  means  :  two  bravoes  were  stationed 
in  the  Plaza  San  lago  at  Madrid,  who  slew  him  with  their 
swords  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  March  1578.  While  they 
despatched  their  victim,  Perez  (as  he  himself  relates*)  kept 
watch,  with  a  friend,  in  a  neighbouring  street^  to  lend  the 
assassins  their  help,  if  need  arose. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  perpetrator  of  this  cniel  deed 
was  overtaken  by  chastisement.  Philip  II.  at  first  closed  his 
ears  to  the  complaints  of  Escovedo's  family,  but  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  motives  which  had  really  dictated  his  secre- 
tary's conduct,  he  meditated  coldly  upon  his  revenge.  The 
Princess  of  Eboli  and  Perez  were  arrested  on  the  same  day. 
A  judicial  inquiry  was  commenced  against  the  latter,  and  his 
extoHions  having  been  proved,  he  was  condemned  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  and  to  exile.  But  his  enemies  would  not  let 
him  go.  He  was  too  formidable  on  account  of  the  secrets  he 
was  master  of.  His  trial  was  therefore  resumed  on  the  charge 
of  Escovedo's  murder — a  process  slow  and  mysterious,  in  all 
whose  complicated  incidents  he  displayed  prodigious  resources 
of  mind  and  indomitable  firmness  of  souL 

The  process,  tnal,  or  persecution — call  it  which  you  will — 
was  protracted  over  eleven  years,  without  any  decisive  proof 


*  Reliiclones  de  Antonio  Perez  (Paris.  1588).— See  "  Antonio  Perei  and  PhUlp  II..*'  hy  M. 
Mignet. 
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being  brought  forward  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  Perez. 
He  was  put  to  the  torture.  Tlie  agony  of  the  rack  extorted 
from  him  the  confession  which  his  judges  required,  and  which 
was  necessary  as  a  cloak  for  the  king  s  complicity.  Thence- 
forth his  fate  was  inevitable ;  and  his  death  close  at  hand, 
unless  he  succeeded  in  escaping.  He  fled  into  Aragon,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  jtisticla  mayor — 
an  independent  magistrate,  whom  the  province  owed  to  its 
peculiar  position,  and  before  whom  sovereign  and  subject 
appeared  on  terms  of  complete  equality.  This  chief  judge  of 
An^on,  selected  from  the  second  rank  of  the  nobility,  was 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  the  other  magistrates, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  with  the  defence  of  the  fuevos.  The 
appeal  to  his  jurisdiction  suspended  every  procedure.  Before 
him  every  information  was  laid  in  public,  and  toiture  was 
forbidden.  There  was  no  appeal  from  him  but  to  the  Cortes. 
The  king  could  not  suspend  or  dismiss  him.  He  had  the 
right  of  summoning  the  people  to  arms  if  the  constitution  of 
the  countiy  were  violated.  A  magistmte  endowed  with  such 
extraordinary"  powers  could  only  have  existed  among  the 
Aragonese — a  people  so  jealous  of  their  independence  that, 
according  to  tradition,  they  took  the  following  haughty  oath 
to  their  kings  : — "  We,  who  are  woi*th  as  much  as  you,  and 
can  do  more  than  you,  we  elect  you  as  our  king  on  condition 
you  preserve  our  laws  and  privileges  ;   if  not,  not." 

Philip  II.,  seeing  his  prey  escape  him,  addressed  himself, 
with  the  view  of  getting  him  again  into  his  hands,  to  the 
Inquisition.  Its  intervention  had  this  advantage,  that  the 
privileges  of  the  justicia  mayor  not  extending  to  matters  of 
faith,  he  could  not  detain  Perez  after  lie  had  been  reclaimed 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  Holy  Office. 


M  AN  AUTO-DA-r£ 


In  presence  of  the  reclamation  of  this  formidable  tribunal 
the  chief  justice  of  Aragon  hesitated,  and  finally  yielded. 
Perez  was  handed  over  to  the  alguazils  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  imprisoned  in  Aljaferia.  But  when  the  news  spread 
abroad,  the  population  of  Saragossa  arose ;  a  violent  insurrec- 
tion broke  out ;  and  Perez  was  triumphantly  replaced  in  the 
custody  of  the  justicia  iiiayor  (24th  May  1591).  A  few 
months  lateiy  a  second  attempt  of  the  Inquisitors  to  regain 
the  victim  excited  a  second  revolt,  to  the  cry  of  Fueroa ! 
fueros !  which,  it  was  said,  would  raise  the  very  stones  of 
Aragon.  This  time  Perez,  on  regaining  his  liberty,  fled  into 
France. 

Philip  II.  at  first  dissembled  his  wrath  and  resentment 
But  on  the  12th  of  November  following  a  Castilian  anny 
entered  into  Saragossa,  Suddenly,  a  year  afterwards,  the 
justicia  iiuiyov,  Don  Juan  de  la  Nuza,  was  arrested,  with  the 
principal  Aragonesc  noblemen,  and  on  the  next  day,  without 
trial  or  sentence,  were  beheaded  in  the  public  square.  Numer- 
ous other  executions  followed,  and  spread  a  panic  of  terror 
through  the  province.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-four  per- 
sons were  summoned  before  the  tiibunal  of  the  Inquisition ; 
of  these  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  arrested,  the 
others  having  fled  ;  and  of  these  seventy-nine  were  condemned 
'to  death.  The  auto-da^f^  took  place  on  the  29th  of  October 
1592,  and  with  the  seventy-nine  victims  was  burned  the 
effigy  of  Antonio  Perez.  The  secretary  had  taken  refuge  in 
France,  but  was  everywhere  pursued  by  Philip's  implacable 
hatred.  More  than  once  he  had  to  defend  his  life  against 
the  poisoned  cup  and  the  assassin's  dagger.  His  wife  and 
children  were  arrested,  and  they  did  not  recover  their  liberty 
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until   the   death  of  the  king,  after  nine  years  of  weary  im- 
piisonment. 

It  is  inii)ossible  to  walk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aljaferia 
without  being  attracted  by  memorials  of  the  celebmted  siege 
of  1809. 

[This  is  the  siege  commemorated  by  Wordsworth  in  two  of  his  stirring 

somiets : — 

"  And  is  it  among  rude,  nntutored  dales. 
There,  and  there  only,  that  the  heart  is  true? 
And,  rising  to  repel  or  to  snbdue, 
Is  it  by  rocks  and  woods  that  man  prevails? 
Ah.  no !    Though  Nature's  dread  protection  fails, 
There  ia  a  bulwark  in  the  souL     This  knew 
Iberian  burghers,  when  the  sword  they  drew 
In  Saragossa,  naked  to  the  gales 
Of  fleroely-breathing  war.    The  truth  was  felt 
By  Palafox,  and  many  a  brave  compeer, 
like  him,  of  noble  birth  and  nobler  mind  ; 
By  ladies,  meek-eyed  women  without  fear  ; 
And  wanderers  of  the  street,  to  whom  is  dealt 
The  bread  which  without  industry  they  find." 

The  second  is  as  follows : — 

"  Hail,  Saragossa !    If  with  unwet  eye 
We  can  approach,  thy  sorrow  to  behold, 
Yet  Is  the  heart  not  pitiless  nor  cold : 
Such  spectacle  demands  not  tear  or  sigh. 
These  desolate  remains  are  trophies  high 
Of  more  than  martial  courage  in  the  breast 
Of  peaceful  civic  virtue  ;  they  attest 
Tliy  matchless  worth  to  all  posterity. 
Blood  flowed  before  thy  sight  without  remorse ; 
Disease  consumed  thy  vitals  ;  war  upheaved 
The  ground  beneath  thee  with  volcanic  force. 
Dread  trials !  yet  encountered  and  sustained 
Till  not  a  wreck  of  help  or  hope  remained, 
And  here  was  from  necessity  received."  *  ] 

The  ruins  of  the  convent  and  church  of  Santa-Engracia,  at 

^"®    extremity  of  the  public  promenade,   are,  as  it  were,  an 

®^nial  monument  of  the  siege.      Mournful  memories — dreary 

*^^    painful  episode — where  the  courage  on  both  sides  was 

P^^liaps  equal,  but  with  this  difference,  that  that  of  the  French 

'^l^iers  was  displayed  in  the  service  of  an  iniquitous  ambition, 

*  [Wordsworth,  "  Poems  of  the  Imagination :"  Sonnets  ziv.  and  xvi.] 
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while  that  of  the  Spaniards  was  in  behalf  of  the  justest  and 
noblest  of  causes,  the  independence  of  their  country,  menaced 
by  foreign  invasion.      The  siege  lasted  fifty-two  days. 

[The  French  army,  under  Lefebvre,  arrived  before  the  town — which  had 
armed  hastily,  at  the  call  of  Jo86  Palafox,  an  Aragonese  noble,  and  Tic  Jorge, 
one  of  the  lower  classes — on  the  15th  of  Jnne  1808.  The  bombardment  began 
on  the  29th.  To  the  French  summons  of  surrender,  Tio  Jorge  replied  with 
"  War  to  the  knife  ! "  and  every  man  in  Saragossa — nay,  every  woman — seemed 
animated  by  a  hero*s  soul.  The  French  found  themselves  comi>el]ed  to  retire  on 
the  15th  of  August ;  but  little  was  left  of  the  city  save  a  mass  of  ruins. 

In  the  following  November  it  was  re-invested  by  four  French  marshals  — 
Lannes.  Mortier,  Moncey,  and  Junot — and  attacked  from  both  sides  by  a  power- 
ful force.  Again  the  defence  was  vigorous ;  but  after  sixty-two  days  of  bom- 
bardment and  re(K3ated  assault,  the  ruined  town  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the 
20th  of  February  1809.  Out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  fifty-four 
thousand  perished,  either  by  sword  and  bullet,  famine,  or  pestilence ;  and  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  proportionately  severe.] 

In  1812,  in  a  small  chamber,  a  cell  high  up  in  the  dismal 
keep  of  Vincennes,  lay  a  prisoner  of  state,  whose  name  was  a 
mystery  for  everybody.  He  was  a  Spaniard.  His  gaolers 
treated  him  with  more  than  usual  consideration.  He  had  his 
books,  a  box  of  colours,  and  a  family  of  pigeons,  whom  he 
carefully  reared.  This  prisoner  was  Don  Jos^  Palafox,  who, 
with  Tio  Jorge  and  his  tutor,  Basilio  Boggiero,  had  inspired 
the  defence  of  Saragossa,  The  French  marshals,  when  the 
town  capitulated,  had  pledged  themselves  that  Palafox  should 
depart  free,  but  no  sooner  had  they  taken  possession  of  every 
point  of  vantage  than  they  seized  upon  the  Aragonese  noble 
and  sent  him  to  France,  where,  by  the  emperor  s  orders,  he 
was  immured  in  Vincennes.  To  deceive  the  European  public, 
a  log  of  wood  was  buried  with  great  pomp  as  the  remains  of" 
the  Spanish  hero ;  the  whole  world  thought  him  dead — even 
his  wife  and  family.  In  1814,  however,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
contributed  actively  to  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
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Afterwards  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  it  was  not  until   1833 
that  his  services  were  rewarded  with  a  dukedom. 

[The  principal  baililin^  lo  bo  seen  in  SAragoaaa  nre :  The  eiilenJiJ  Chnrch 
of  Sdn  Pablo:  Ibe  octangular  clock-tower,  TerrenueTa  Pa.  Sn.  Felipe,  built  in 
1501 ;  the  great  Hospital,  one  of  the  largeel  in  Spain  ;  and  Hie  nottli-west  gale. 
Er  Porlitto,  fainoua  as  the  spot  There  Agostina.  Ibe  "  Muiil  of  Saragosaa," 
matched  the  match  from  a  djinf;  artillery  man 'd  hand,  ami  Greil  his  cannon  at 
Ihe  French.  The  bill  known  as  £1  Torera  is  wr>rlh  a  viiit :  at  its  foot  General 
Stanhope,  and  a  amiill.  way-H-om,  fcml-aorc,  and  half-alurved  Englieli  army, 
defeated  the  forc«B  of  Philip  V. 

Soragossa  was  the  Celtiberian  Saldiiba  :  but  vhon  Augustus,  in  a.c.  25. 
became  its  benefactor  and  patron,  it  was  calk'd  Cmaurca  Augusta,  of  which  its 
pret«nl  name  is  a  corniption.] 


It  is  a  day's  journey,  by  rail,  from  Saragossa  to  Madrid, 
but  a  long  day's  journey.  We  set  out  at  ton  A.M.;  we  do 
not  reach  the  capital  until  ten  P.M.  If  we  travel  slowly,  it  is 
some  compensation  that  we  stop  nowhere,  either  for  breakfast 
or  dinner;  and  those  who  are  imprudent  enough  to  start  with- 
out first  laying  in  a  supply  of  refreshments,  run  the  risk  of 
arriving  at  Madrid  starving.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  by 
way  of  being  perfectly  truthful,  that  at  the  stations  you  are 
always  offered  great  tumblers  of  fresh  water.  Agua!  agua 
freaca!  is  a  cry  which,  in  Spain,  you  hear  everywhere  and 
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while  that  of  the  Spaniards  was  in  behalf  of  the  justest  and 
noblest  of  causes,  the  independence  of  their  country,  menaced 
by  foreign  invasion.      The  siege  lasted  fifty-two  days. 

[The  French  army,  under  Lefebvre,  arrived  before  the  town — which  had 
armed  hastily,  at  the  call  of  Jos^  Palafox.  an  Aragonese  uoble,  and  Tio  Jorge, 
one  of  the  lower  classes — on  the  15th  of  June  1808.  The  bombardment  began 
on  the  29th.  To  the  French  summons  of  surrender,  Tio  Jorge  replied  with 
"  War  to  the  knife  ! "  and  every  man  in  Saragossa — nay,  every  woman — seemed 
animated  by  a  hero's  soul.  The  French  found  themselves  compelled  to  retire  on 
the  15th  of  August ;  but  little  was  left  of  the  city  save  a  mass  of  ruins. 

In  the  following  November  it  was  re-invested  by  four  French  marshals  — 
Lannes,  Mortier,  Moncey,  and  Junot — and  attacked  from  both  sides  by  a  power- 
ful force.  Again  the  defence  was  vigorous ;  but  after  sixty-two  days  of  bom- 
bardment and  repeated  assault,  the  ruined  town  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the 
20th  of  February  1809.  Out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  fifty-four 
thousand  perished,  either  by  sword  and  bullet,  famine,  or  pestilence ;  and  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  proportionately  severe.] 

In  1812,  in  a  small  chamber,  a  cell  high  up  in  the  dismal 
keep  of  Vincennes,  lay  a  prisoner  of  state,  whoso  name  was  a 
mystery  for  everybody.  He  was  a  Spaniard.  His  gaolers 
treated  him  with  more  than  usual  consideration.  He  had  his 
books,  a  box  of  colours,  and  a  family  of  pigeons,  whom  he 
carefully  reared.  This  prisoner  was  Don  Jos^  Palafox,  who, 
with  Tio  Jorge  and  his  tutor,  Basilio  Boggiero,  had  inspired 
the  defence  of  Saragossa.  The  French  marshals,  when  the 
town  capitulated,  had  pledged  themselves  that  Palafox  should 
depart  free,  but  no  sooner  had  they  taken  possession  of  every 
point  of  vantage  than  they  seized  upon  the  Aragonese  noble 
and  sent  him  to  France,  where,  by  the  emperor  s  orders,  he 
was  immured  in  Vincennes.  To  deceive  the  European  public, 
a  log  of  wood  was  buried  with  great  pomp  as  the  remains  of 
the  Spanish  hero ;  the  whole  world  thought  him  dead — even 
his  wife  and  family.  In  1814,  however,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  contributed  actively  to  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
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Afterwards  be  fell  into  disgrace,  and  it  was  not  until   1833 
that  Ilia  services  were  rewarded  with  a  dukedom. 


[The  principal  buililini^  lo  be  xecn  in  Snrn(^ssit  nn 
of  SftD  PhIjIo;  the  octanguliir  cloclcluwer,  Terronueva 
1504 :  the  great  ItoepiUI.  one  uf  Ihe  Inrgest  in  Spain :  s 
Er  Forlitto,  faiaous  as  the  sp'>t  where  Agoelina,  Ihe 


I :  The  BplenJid  Charch 
Fn.  Sn.  Felipe,  built  in 
nJ  Ihe  nortti-weat  goto. 
"  MiiiJ  of  Snragoma," 


matched  the  match  from  a  ilyi'i^;  nrtilleryninn'B  hnnd,  ami  SceA  his 
the  French.  The  bill  known  ha  El  Torera  U  worth  a  viiit :  nl  ils  foot  Gcnentl 
Stanhope,  and  a  Bintill.  wey-worn,  toot-sore,  and  half -stur^cd  English  army, 
defeated  the  forfes  of  Philip  V. 

Samgoeaa  was  the  CeltiUrian  Saldiilia  ;  lait  when  An^stiu.  in  a.c.  25. 
became  its  benefactor  and  patron,  it  wati  called  Caisarua  Augusta,  nf  which  it« 
present  name  is  a  corruption.] 


It  is  a  day's  journey,  by  rail,  from  Saragossa  to  Madrid, 
but  a  long  day's  journey.  We  set  out  at  ten  a.m.;  we  do 
DOt  reacb  the  capital  until  ten  P.M.  If  we  travel  slowly,  it  is 
some  compensation  that  we  stop  nowhere,  either  for  breakfast 
or  dinner;  and  those  who  are  imprudent  enough  to  start  with- 
out first  laying  in  a  supply  of  refreshment'*,  run  the  risk  of 
arriving  at  Madrid  starving.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  by 
way  of  being  perfectly  truthful,  that  at  the  stations  you  aro 
always  offered  great  tumblers  of  fresh  water.  Agua!  agiia 
freeca!  is  a  cry  which,  in  Spain,  you   hear  everywhere  and 
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while  that  of  the  Spaniards  was  in  behalf  of  the  justest  and 
noblest  of  causes,  the  independence  of  their  country,  menaced 
by  foreign  invasion.      The  siege  lasted  fifty-two  days. 

[The  French  army,  under  Lefebvre,  arrived  before  the  town — which  had 
armed  hastily,  at  the  call  of  Jos6  Palafox,  an  Aragonese  noble,  and  Tio  Jorge, 
one  of  the  lower  classes — (m  the  15th  of  June  1808.  T)ie  bombardment  began 
on  tlie  29th.  To  the  French  suinmons  of  surrender,  Tio  Jorge  replied  with 
"  War  to  the  knife  ! "  and  every  man  in  Saragossa — nay,  every  woman — seemed 
animated  by  a  hero's  soul.  The  French  found  themselves  compelled  to  retire  on 
the  15th  of  August ;  but  little  was  left  of  the  city  save  a  mass  of  ruins. 

In  the  following  November  it  was  re-invested  by  four  French  marshals  — 
Lannes,  Mortier,  Moncey,  and  Junot — and  attacked  from  both  sides  by  a  power- 
ful force.  Again  the  defence  was  vigorous ;  but  after  sixty-two  days  of  bom- 
bardment and  rejKjatod  assault,  the  ruined  town  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the 
20th  of  February  1809.  Out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  fifly-four 
thousand  peris1ie<I,  cither  by  sword  and  bullet,  famine,  or  pestilence ;  and  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  proportionately  severe.] 

In  1812,  in  a  small  chamber,  a  cell  high  up  in  the  dismal 
keep  of  Vincennes,  lay  a  jirisoner  of  state,  whose  name  was  a 
mystery  for  everybody.  He  was  a  Spaniard.  His  gaolers 
treated  him  with  more  than  usual  consideration.  He  had  his 
books,  a  box  of  colours,  and  a  family  of  pigeons,  whom  he 
carefully  reared.  This  prisoner  was  Don  Josd  Palafox,  who, 
with  Tio  Jorge  and  his  tutor,  Basilio  Boggiero,  had  inspired 
the  defence  of  Saragossa.  The  French  marshals,  when  the 
town  capitulated,  had  pledged  themselves  that  Palafox  should 
depart  free,  but  no  sooner  had  they  taken  possession  of  every 
point  of  vantage  than  they  seized  upon  the  Aragonese  noble 
and  sent  him  to  France,  where,  by  the  emperor  s  orders,  he 
was  immured  in  Vincennes.  To  deceive  the  European  public, 
a  log  of  wood  was  buried  with  great  pomp  as  the  remains  of 
the  Spanish  hero ;  the  whole  world  thought  him  dead — even 
his  wife  and  family.  In  1 8 1 4,  however,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  contributed  actively  to  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
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Aflerwardfl  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  it  was  not  until   183S 
that  his  services  were  rewarded  with  a  dukedom. 

[The  principnl  IrajIdiiiKii  to  bo  seen  in  SniagOBBa  are  :  The  epIenJid  Church 
of  San  PhUo:  (he  oclaoguLtr  cluck -tower,  Tencnuevii  Pn.  Sa.  Ft'lipe,  bailt  in 
1604 ;  the  great  Ilospilal.  one  of  (he  Inr^iest  in  Spain  ;  am]  (he  north-weat  galo. 
¥.r  Porlitto.  famous  its  the  B]Hit  where  Agoslinn.  Die  "  Miiid  of  Sarogowft," 
■nntched  llie  match  Trum  a  djiii|{  nrtillerymnn's  hniid.  anil  lireil  his  cannon  at 
the  French.  The  hill  known  as  El  Toreru  is  worth  a  vliil :  nl  ita  fixil  General 
Stanhope,  anil  a  amull.  nay-Kiirn.  fool-aore,  and  Iia1f-slarvc<l  English  army, 
defeated  the  forres  of  Philip  V. 

SaragosoB  was  the  CeltiUrian  SalilnU  :  l>ul  nhon  AiiK:untu9,  in  A.c.  2G, 
became  its  benefactor  and  patr<in.  it  was  c;i11i'il  Cu^sait'a  Aui;usta.  iif  which  its 
pre?u>nt  nnnie  in  a  corrtjptiini.j 


It  is  a  day's  journey,  by  rail,  from  Saragossa  to  Madiid, 
but  a  long  day's  journey.  We  set  out  at  ton  A.M.;  we  do 
not  reach  the  capital  until  ten  p.m.  If  we  travel  slowly,  it  is 
some  compensation  that  we  stop  nowliere,  either  for  breakfast 
or  dinner;  and  those  who  are  imprudent  enough  to  start  with- 
out first  laying  in  a  sup]>ly  of  refreshments,  run  the  risk  of 
arriving  at  Madrid  starving.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  by 
way  of  being  perfectly  truthful,  that  at  the  stations  you  are 
always  offered  great  tumblera  of  fresh  water.  Agua!  ugua 
freaca!  is  a  cry  which,  in  Spain,  you  hear  everywhere  and 
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life  of  miserable  struggle,  died  forgotten  and  almost  penniless; 
it  is  not  even  known  where  his  bones  were  interred  But 
when  his  world-wide  fame  had  triumphed  over  the  indiflTerence 
of  his  contemporaries,  eight  towns,  including  Madrid,  Seville, 
and  Toledo,  disputed  among  themselves  the  honour  of  having 
given  him  birth.  It  appears  certain  that  he  was  bom  at 
Alcala,  on  the  9th  of  October  1547. 

Of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Cei'vantes  is  unquestionably, 
both  in  and  out  of  Spain,  the  most  popular.  His  genius  is 
profound  and  attractive,  marvellous  in  its  originality,  more 
marvellousness  still  in  its  truth  and  simplicity,  and  therefore 
universally  and  eternally  admimble.  That  time-honoured 
book  of  *'Don  Quixote,*'  which  in  childhood  we  love  as  a 
fairy  tale,  which  in  manhood  we  read  and  re-read  as  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  instructive  pictures  of  human  life  ever 
painted  by  a  master's  hand ;  this  book,  which  in  its  form  and 
costume  belongs  to  its  own  country  and  its  own  era,  is^  at 
bottom,  of  all  countries  and  all  times  the  living  image  of 
humanity — of  its  eternal  passions  and  eternal  weaknesses — of 
its  caprices  and  absurdities,  its  virtues  ajid  its  vices,  which 
change  their  habit  without  changing  their  nature,  and  in  dif- 
ferent  idioms  speak  ever  the  same  language. 

The  passion  for  romances  of  chivalry  was,  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  time  of  Cei'vantes,  a  kind  of  endemical  disease.  (Let  us 
not  censure  it  too  harahly  ;  in  our  own  days  we  have  seen  a 
somewhat  similar  infatuation,  and  for  novels  inferior,  so  far 
as  moral  character  is  concerned,  to  the  old  chivalric  fictions.) 
Curious  traces  of  this  fact  may  be  detected  even  in  the  legis- 
lative monuments  of  the  age.  Thus,  in  1555,  the  Cortes  of 
Valladolid,  alarmed  at  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  books, 
had   already  presented   to  the  king  the  following  petition: — 


I  DEJfUNCIATlON  OF  ROMANCES. 


"These  works  inflict  a  grave  injury 
on  readers  of  all  classes,  but  especially 
(in  young  men  and  young  girk,  who 
are  beguiled  by  the  lies  aud  vanities 
with  which  they  are  filled ;  naturally 
inclined  to  idleness,  they  devour 
tliese  foulisb  compositions,  are  smit- 
ten with  the  adventures  of  luve  and 
war  which  they  relate,  and,  if  oppor- 
tunities occur,  commit,  in  their  turn, 
the  must  deplorable  ravages.  All 
this  tenninateii,  not  only  in  the  dishonour  of  families,  but  in 
the  ruin  of  consciences,  by  turning  aside  the  aBcctions  from 
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the  true  and  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Church,  to  attach  them 
to  fatal  puerilities  which  lead  the  mind  astray.  With  the 
view  of  exterminating  these  evils,  we  supplicate  your  majesty 
to  prohibit  the  perusal  of  every  kind  of  work  dealing  with 
such  matters,  to  order  that  all  those  extant  shall  be  collected 
and  burned,  and  to  forbid  any  person  from  printing  new 
ones  without  special  license.  Tims  shall  your  majesty  render 
a  great  service  to  God  as  well  as  to  your  kingdom." 

I  know  not  whether  *'Amadis  of  Gaul"  and  *'Don  Belianis 
of  Greece"  were  burned;  but  to  burn  books  (or  even  their 
authors)  has  never  been  a  successful  method  of  opposing  im- 
moral and  worthless  literature.  What  could  neither  be  effected 
by  king  nor  Cortes  was  accomplished  by  a  man  of  genius  with 
a  little  book;  ridicule  slew  the  false  heroes,  satire  dissijiated 
the  phantoms.  But  if  Cervantes  had  wi'itten  a  satire  only  on 
the  romances  of  his  epoch,  his  work  would  never  have  survived 
the  works  which  it  ridiculed.  The  picture  extended  beyond 
the  original  plan;  and  the  painter,  carried  away  by  his  genius, 
found  that  instead  of  a  tableau  of  fancy,  he  had  painted 
a  living  and  stirring  fresco,  in  which  the  various  scenes 
of  the  great  human  comedy  were  depicted  with  startling 
power. 

Cervantes,  while  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  his  nation 
and  his  time,  is,  on  many  points,  far  superior  to  tliem.  The 
Spanish  genius  is  powerful ;  but,  in  general,  is  harsh  and 
narrow.  It  possesses  something  of  the  African  ruggedhess. 
To  the  ardent  and  impetuous  passions  of  this  people  (vehementia 
cordis,  as  Pliny  said),  to  their  tenacious  and  persevering 
energy,  it  seems  that  a  thousand  yeai-s  of  warfare  and  of  race- 
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hatred  have  added  certain  violent  habits,  cruel  instincts,  the 
love  of  blood,  a  lust  for  the  horrible.  This  character  is  found 
among  their  poets,  their  story-tellers,  their  ai-tists.  They  love 
terrible  subjects  and  gloomy  scenes;  subjects  of  the  lowest  and 
most  repulsive  kind  do  not  displease  them.  Misery  sad  or 
ridiculous,  the  sight  of  pain,  the  wounds  and  convulsions  of 
human  nature, — such  things  attract  them  willingly,  and  they 
know  how  to  paint  them  with  a  vigour  which  we  admire,  but 
with  a  crudity  of  colouring  which  often  repels  us.  Cervantes 
alone,  perhaps,  escapes  this  reproach.  He  possesses  what  his 
compatriots  do  not  possess — a  human  sentiment,  the  fibre  of 
the  heart  However  sorrows  grieve  and  oppress  him,  far 
from  complaining  of  them,  he  pities  them.  Without  any  false 
sensibility,  without  any  turgid  declamation,  he  knows  how  to 
excite  our  tendencies  and  appeal  to  our  emotions.  He  laughs 
at  human  follies ;  but  his  laughter  is  without  bitterness,  his 
irony  without  guile.  His  "  Don  Quixote  "  is  a  madman  who 
can  frequently  be  rational ;  who  commits  extravagances,  but 
says  things  full  of  good  sense ;  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  see 
that  under  this  mask  of  folly  the  author  conceals  himself,  in 
order  that  he  may  give  utterance  to  the  most  daring  senti- 
ments, and  level  at  society  a  piquant  and  ingenious  satire. 
This  fantastic  hero — this  compound  of  unreason  and  sagacity, 
of  generosity  and  extravagance — we  cannot  help  loving.  If 
the  author  shows  us  out  of  pique  (comme  un  tr avers)  the 
exaggeration  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  he  does  not  render 
them  ridiculous,  he  does  not  debase  them.  By  the  side  of  the 
good  knight^  the  pleasant  type  of  an  ouM  virtue  which  would 
fidn  reform  the  world,  he  has  placed  the  bantering  Sancho, 
tyi^  of  earthly  common-sense,  of  vulgar  dreary  egotism,  a 
coward  and  a  gourmand — as  if  to  teach  us  that  the  golden 
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ineaa  lies  between  these  two  extremes,  that  between  chimerical 
enthusiasm  and  prosaic  reality  lie  true  wisdom  and  true 
courage. 


We  know  what  a  life  of  trouble  and  adventure  was  that  of 
tlie  gi'eat  Cervantes :  how  as  a  volunteer  at  Lepanto,  under 


SWOBD  AND  PEV.  n 

Don  Jobn  of  Austria,  he  fought  gallantly  and  waa  severely 
wounded ;  how  &a  a  Moorish  captive  he  pufised  five  years  in 
the  terrible  bagnios  of  Algiers;  how  he  ten  times  hazarded  his 
life  to  recover  his  liberty  and  that  of  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune. It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  great  writers  who, 
at  this  epocii,  illustrated  Spain,  had  nearly  all  begun  their 
cveer  as  soldiers.  In  that  energetic  and  indomitable  race  the 
vitality  was  so  strong  at  this  epoch  that  if  overflowetl ;  men 


HUDg  themselves  simultaneously  into  thought  and  action, 
QUidled  both  the  aword  and  the  pen ;  passed  one  half  of  their 
"'ea  in  fighting  the  other  half  in  writing.  Ercilla,  while  still 
■"  his  youth,  traversed  the  Western  Ocean,  shared  in  the  con- 
liest  of  Peru,  and  at  night,  between  the  day's  battle  and  the 
'•'Wrow's,  wrote  his  poem  of  "La  Araucana,"  Garcilasso  de 
'*  Vega  was  a  biilltant  soldier  under  the  flag  of  Charles  V,, 
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before  he  imitate4,  in  the  sweet  Castilian  tongue,  the  pastontls 
of  Virgil.  Lope  da  Vega,  at  fifteen  years  old,  joined  the  ex- 
pedition of  Philip  II.  against  Terceira,  and,  at  a  later  date, 
Herved  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  that  Invincible  Armada 
which  fled  before  the  prowess 
of  English  seamen.  Calderon, 
the  most  poetical  of  Spanish 
dramatists,  served  for  two  years 
aa  a  volunteer  in  the  wars  of 
Flanders  and  Italy.  Braver, 
more  energetic,  and  more  expe- 
rienced than  all  these,  Cer- 
vantes, after  having  his  left  hand 
shattered  at  Lepanto,  met  in 
his  own  country  with  nothing 
better  than  indiflTerence  and 
■ANciio  i-AwiA  *sn  HTi  BTBEi..  contcmpt.      The  unkindueas  of 

fate  and  the  harshness  of  man  would  have  soui'ed  a  meaner 
soul ;  but  they  could  not  disturb  the  serenity  and  sweeUpbilo- 
sophy  of  that  great  mind  and  noble  heart.  Under  tite  gaiety 
of  his  fictions,  through  the  embroideries  woven  by  his  bril- 
liant pen,  you  very  often  see  an  under-current  of  melancholy. 
Cervantes,  like  our  Molifere  (two  geniuses  of  the  same  rank 
and  the  same  temperament),  is  one  of  those  jesters  whose 
life,  even  when  lit  up  with  a  smile,  wears  beneath  it  an  imper- 
ceptible shadow  of  sadness.  But  neither  the  sufferings  he 
endured,  nor  the  deceptions  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  have 
rendered  him  misanthropical  or  unjust ;  and  their  bitter 
remembrances  have  disappeared  before  the  enchantmentH  of 
un  inexhaustible  imagination  and  the  vffroe  of  that  bri^t 
heroic  valour  which  supported  him  until  his  last  sigh. 


III. 


^ht  Spaniarb  anb  the  ittaor. 

MADRID LA   SIERRA   MORENA — BAYLEN — ANDUJAR — CORDOVA- 

THE   MOSQUE — THE   ARABS. 


Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 

Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorloos  to  the  gale  ? 

Red  gleamed  the  Cross,  and  waned  the  Crescent  pale. 

Btrov. 


5   A 


i 


ADRID  is  a  glooiiij'  enough  city  and  a 
l>altry  enough  capital.  It  is  deficient 
l>oth  in  charm  and  grandeur.  It  has 
neitlier  beauty  of  site^for  its  en- 
virons arD  a  desert ;  nor  tlic  advantage 
aud  agreeableness  of  a  river — for  the 
Manzanares  is  dry  during  three-quar- 
ters of  the  year  ;  nor  meniories  of  a  storied  jtast — for  as  a  city 
it  dates  only  fi-om  yesterday  ;  nor  monuments  of  art — for 
you  would  seek  in  vain  a  chui-ch  or  public  building  worthy 
of  any  interest. 

Three  centuries  ago  Madrid  wa^  a  nameless  hamlet.     Burgos, 
Toledo,  Seville,  Valladolid,  had  been  alternately  the  capitals  of 
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the  ancient  kings  of  Spain  ;  and  there  were  excellent  reasons 
for  their  being  so.  It  was  Cardinal  Ximenes  who,  while 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Charles  V.,  transported  the  seat 
of  Government  to  Madrid.  Seville — by  its  importance,  its 
wealth,  its  proximity  to  the  sea — seemed  much  more  suitable; 
and  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  all-absorbing  interests 
Spain  was  acquiring  in  the  New  World,  seemed  to  dictate  the 
choice.  Madrid*s  only  advantage  was,  that  it  represented  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Perhaps  another  reason 
determined  the  cardinal; — in  Madnd,  a  town  hitherto  without 
any  importance,  he  was  sure  of  being  the  master,  and  of 
encountering  neither  the  opposition  of  the  commons  nor  the 
ambition  of  the  grandees,  so  vexatious  elsewhere. 

Philip  II.  completed  what  Ximenes  had  begun,  by  trans- 
porting the  court  to  Madrid.  But  to  Madrid  has  happened 
what  happens  to  all  cities  which  the  caprice  of  a  sovereign 
endeavours  to  found,  without  reference  to  the  accidents  of 
nature  or  the  necessities  of  commerce  ;  like  Berlin  and  Wash- 
ington, it  is  an  artificial  creation,  living  with  a  factitious  life. 
Madrid — without  commerce,  without  industries,  without  tradi- 
tion and  without  history,  without  intellectual  or  political 
movement  of  its  own — ^is  but  a  nominal  capital,  which  receives 
from  without  its  life  or  impulse,  instead  of  communicating  it 
It  is  "la  corte,"  as  the  Spanish  say — that  is,  the  royal  resi- 
dence ;  it  is  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  of  the  country,  as 
facts  have  abundantly  proved  during  the  last  half  century. 

Its  general  appearance  is  mean  and  vulgar.  The  streets 
are  ill-paved,  the  pavements  few  and  narrow.  Its  shops  shine 
with  a  borrowed  luxury,  which  comes  from  Paris.  Brussels 
is  more  alive,  and  Bordeaux  has  more  the  air  of  a  great  town. 
The  Puerta  del  Sol,  which  the  Spaniards  so  admire,  is  an 
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irregular  and  somewhat  ugly  square,  of  smaller  area  than 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse  at  Paris.  Their  so  much  extolled 
Prado  is  without  attraction.  The  Monument  of  the  Second  of 
May  (J)os  de  Mais*),  which  decorates  it,  is  a  meagre  pyramid 
of  rough  stone,  froni  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  some 
mediocre  statues.  As  for  the  fountains,  they  are  in  the 
poorest  taste  :  one  represents  a  great  Cybfele,  whom  the 
sculptor  has  made  unwieldy  in  thinking  to  make  her  majestic; 
the  other,  a  Neptune,  who  has  the  air  of  a  stage-god  seated 
on  a  couple  of  paddle-wheels.  I  am  told  that  one  ought  to 
see  the  Prado  on  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  when  it  is 
rendered  lively  by  its  crowds  of  promenaders,  when  all  the 
pretty  women  of  Madrid  display  their  piquant  graces  and  test 
their  weapons  of  coquetry.  Of  this  I  cannot  judge ;  the 
weather  was  cold  and  miny  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
Madrid,  and  nearly  as  bad  on  my  return.  I  am  not  the  less 
disposed  to  believe  all  that  I  am  told  of  the  charms  of  the 
Madrilenea,  Let  the  Spaniard  boast  to  me  of  their  heaux  yeux, 
and  I  will  not  contradict  him ;  but  don't  let  him  boast  of 
the  Prado. 

The  climate  of  Madrid  is  extreme,  and  therefore  it  is 
detestable :  winter  is  much  colder  there  than  at  Paris ;  sum- 
mer is  warmer  than  at  Alicante.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Guadarrama  determines  these  abrupt  and  dangerous  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  An  old  proverb  says  :  "  At  Madrid,  the 
wind  will  not  blow  out  a  candle,  but  it  kills  a  man." 

At  the  time  when  I  arrived,  about  the  20th  of  March, 
the  season  was  still  rigorous.  We  made  haste  to  reach  a 
milder  climate — to  see  again  "the  land  of  the  sun,  where  the 

*  [Raiaed  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  Murat — Jacinto  Ruix.  T<ui8  Davix,  and  Pedro 
V«lani« — in  1814.] 
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orangc-tree  blows."  We  decided,  after  a  repose  of  two  daj's, 
to  continue  our  course  southward,  and  enter  Andalusia  by  way 
of  Cordova.  On  our  return  we  would  visit  the  Escorial  and 
Toledo,  and  especially  would  visit  at  our  leisure  the  Madiid 
Museum.  Madrid  lias  nothing  but  its  Museum ;  but  this 
Museum  alone  is  worth  the  journey.  I  have  only  been  able  to 
see  it  during  two  short  visits.  What  a  host  of  mai'vels!  I  went 
forth  dazzled,  my  eyes  full  of  luminous  images,  my  memory 
encumbered  with  masterpieces,  my  mind  fatigued  with  ad- 
mi  nition  ;  it  contains  treasures  enough — this  Museum  ! — to 
make  the  fortune  of  ten  ordinary  ones. 

We  left  Madrid  at  ten  o'clock  P.M.  The  railway  would 
carry  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Sien*a  Morena ;  thei-e  we  should 
take  the  diligonce  to  cross  the  mountain,  and  gain  Andujar, 
where  we  should  again  find  the  **  iron  way.*' 

About  one  A.M.  we  reached  Alcazar  de  San  Juati  ;  the 
point  \vhere  the  Andalusian  railway  branches  off  from  that 
of  Alicante.  We  waited  there  nearly  two  hours  for  the 
arrival  of  the  train  from  the  latter  town.  We  thought  that^ 
at  a  station  so  impoiiant,  we  should  surely  find  a  comfortable 
refreshment  and  waiting  room ;  but  we  were  thrust  pell-mell 
into  a  wooden  barrack,  open  to  every  wind  that  blows.  A 
few  wretched  chairs  and  some  wooden  benches  were  the  only 
furniture  which  garnished  the  interior.  The  night  was  cold. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  a  scanty  fire  of  turf  burned  sicklily  in 
a  blind  chimney ;  but  was  so  surrounded  that  no  one  could 
get  near  it.  At  the  other  end  was  a  kind  of  buffet,  resembling 
the  bar  of  a  low  public-house  ;  here,  with  some  difficulty,'  we 
obtained  a  weak  and  tasteless  beverage,  which  the  attendants 
denominated  soup.     This  consumed,  we  had  no  other  resource 
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but    to  put  into   practice   the   precept  of  Spanibli   wistlom  : 
Paciencia ! 

At  the  Madrid  station  disturbing  rumours  hail  already 
reached  our  ears, — it  was  vaguely  asserted  that  the  railwRy,  at 
several  points,  had  been  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  At  Alcazai-,  a  French  artizan  confirmed  the 
statement :  the  line  was,  in  fact,  cut  at  two  places  ;  and  be- 
tween Andujar  and  Cordova  the  conimunifntion  was  completely 
intercepted.  What  was  to  he  done?  Should  we  rotiirn  to 
Madrid  ?      Tills  wus   not    tf>   l«>  tliou^'ht  of.      ShoiiM  we  alter 


our  route,  and  proceed  into  Andalusia  by  way  of  Alicante  ? 
But  we  counted  on  spending  the  Holy  Week  at  Seville.  And, 
moreover,  our  fares  wei-e  paid  to  Cordova.  If  the  railway 
were  broken,  the  highway  remained  uninterrupted.  Well,  we 
would  trust  ourselves,  as  one  must  do  in  travelling,  to  what 
we  call  "our  luck  ;"  and  for  all  these  convincing  reaaona,  we 
decided  on  continuing  our  route. 

At  six  in  the  morning  we  reached  Venta  de  Cardenas; 
this  waa  then  the  furthest  point  reai;hed  by  the  railway, 
which  now  crosttea  without  a  break  the  Sierra  Morena,     Dur- 
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ing  the  night  wc  had  traversed  the  immense  and  naked  plains 
of  La  Maneha.  According  to  erudite  commentators,  it  was 
here  the  illustrious  Don  Quixote  held  his  "vigil  of  arms,"  and 
was  donned  in  a  knight's  equipment  by  the  hands  of  the 
honest  innkeeper,  who,  after  having  plied  more  than  one 
doubtful  occupation,  had  retired  hither  to  live  in  peace  "  on 
his  own  property,  and  especially  on  the  property  of  others** 

[The  scene  is  thus  described  by  Cervantes :— "  The  host  informed  him  that 
tliere  was  no  chapel  in  the  castle,  nor  was  it  by  any  means  necessary  for  what 
remained  to  be  done  ;  that  the  stroke  of  knighting  consisted  in  blows  on  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  according  to  t)io  ceremonial  of  the  order,  which  might  be  effectu- 
ally performed  in  the  middle  of  a  field ;  that  the  duty  of  watching  his  armour  he 
had  now  completely  fulfilled,  for  he  had  watched  more  than  four  hours,  though 
only  two  were  required.  All  this  Don  Quixote  believed,  and  said  that  he  was 
there  ready  to  obey  him,  requesting  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  perform  the  deed 
as  soon  as  possible ;  because,  should  he  be  assaulted  again  when  he  found  himself 
knighted,  he  was  resolved  not  to  leave  one  person  alive  in  the  castle,  excepting 
those  whom,  out  of  respect  to  him,  and  at  his  particular  request,  he  might  be 
induced  to  spare.  The  constable,  thus  warned  and  alarmed,  immediately  brought 
forth  a  book  in  which  he  kept  his  account  of  the  straw  and  oats  he  furnished  to 
the  carriers,  and,  attended  by  a  boy,  who  carried  an  end  of  candle,  and  two 
damsels,  went  towards  Don  Quixote,  whom  he  commanded  to  kneel  down  ;  be 
then  began  reading  in  his  manual,  as  if  it  wore  some  devout  prayer,  in  the  ooune 
of  which  he  raised  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  good  blow  on  the  neck,  and,  after 
that,  a  handsome  stroke  over  the  shoulders  with  his  own  sword,  still  muttering 
between  his  teeth,  as  if  in  prayer.  This  being  done,  he  commanded  one  of  the 
ladies  to  gird  on  his  sword,  an  office  she  performed  with  much  alacrity  as  well 
as  discretion,  no  small  portion  of  which  was  necessary  to  avoid  bursting  with 
laughter  at  every  part  of  the  ceremony ;  but,  indeed,  the  prowess  they  had  seen 
displayed  by  the  new  knight  kept  their  mirth  within  bounds.  At  girding  on  the 
sword,  the  good  lady  said :  '  God  grant  you  may  bo  a  fortunate  knight  and 
successful  in  battle. '  Don  Quixote  inquired  her  name,  that  he  might  thence- 
forward know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  favour  received,  as  it  was  his 
intention  to  bestow  upon  her  some  share  of  the  honour  ho  should  acquire  by  the 
valour  of  his  arm.  She  replied,  with  much  humility,  that  her  name  was  Toloea, 
and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  cobbler  at  Toledo,  who  lived  at  the  stalls  of 
Sanchobienaga ;  and  that,  wherever  she  was,  she  would  serve  and  honour  him  as 
her  lord.  Don  Quixote,  in  reply,  requested  her,  for  his  sake,  to  do  him  the  favour 
henceforth  to  add  to  her  name  the  title  of  Don,  and  call  herself  Donna  Tolosa, 
which  she  promised  to  do.    The  other  girl  now  buckled  on  his  spur,  and  with 
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hor  ho  held  nearly  the  same  conferonoe  as  with  the  lady  of  the  sword ;  having 
inqnired  her  name,  she  told  him  it  was  Molinera,  and  that  she  was  daughter  to 
an  honest  miller  of  Antiquera :  he  then  requested  her  likewise  to  assume  the 
don,  and  style  herself  Donna  Molinera,  renewing  his  proffers  of  service  and 
thanks. 

"  These  never-till-then-seen  ceremonies  being  thus  speedily  performed,  Don 
Quixote  was  impatient  to  find  himself  on  horseback  in  quest  of  adventures.  He 
therefore  instantly  saddled  Rozinante,  mounted  him,  and  embracing  his  host, 
made  his  aclmowledgments  for  the  favour  he  had  conferred  by  knighting  him, 
in  terms  so  extraordinary,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  repeat  them. 
The  host,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  the  sooner,  replied,  with  no  less  flourish,  but 
more  brevity ;  and  without  making  any  demand  for  his  lodging,  wished  him  a 
good  journey." — Don  Quixote,  bk.  i..  c.  3.] 

The  railway  deposited  us  in  a  wild  country,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gorges  of  the  Sierra,  and  in  front  of  a  kind  of  coach- 
house, where  three  or  four  diligences  stood  waiting  for  pas- 
sengers. We  alighted  amidst  dirt  and  refuse,  our  feet  sinking 
into  a  muddy  soil  The  air  was  cold  and  keen.  The  rising 
sun  could  scarcely  pierce  the  curtain  of  mist  which  drooped 
over  the  plains  and  lower  acclivities  of  the  mountain.  A 
sleepless  night  and  the  morning  air  had  singularly  whetted 
our  appetites.  Everybody  rushed  towards  a  door  of  the  inn, 
above  which  was  visible  the  word  Cafe.  But  the  condition 
of  things  was  even  worse  than  at  Alcazar.  Around  tables  of 
doubtful  cleanliness,  fifty  famished  travellers  apostrophized  in 
all  the  languages  of  Europe  a  couple  of  waiters,  who  did  not, 
apparently,  understand  a  single  word,  and  contended  with 
each  other  for  a  few  cups  of  detestable  coffee  and  bad  choco- 
late. Well  was  it  for  us  that  we  had  taken  care  to  renew  our 
supply  of  provisions  at  Madrid. 

In  due  time  the  diligences  were  harnessed,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  summoned.  These  diligences  are  heavy  vehicles^ 
somewhat  like  those  in  use  on  the  French  roads  a  quarter  of 
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a.  century  ago ;  only  they  are  narrow,  dirty,  ajid  incon- 
venient ;  and  the  cushions  seem  stuffed  with  chips  and 
shavings.  But  there  is  something  original  and  picturesque 
about  the  Spanish  diligence; — its  team.  Ten  mules  are  yoked 
in  couples  to  the  heavy  machine ;  their  heads  ornamented 
with  tufts  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  wool ;  the  collars  round 
their  necks  ringing  with  little  bells.      No  less  than  three  men 


attend  to  this  long  team :  the  mayoral,  or  conductor,  who 
takes  the  box ;  the  delantero,  or  postillion,  who  rides  on  the 
left  horse  of  the  first  couple  ;  and  the  zagal,  who  fares  a-foot^ 
mounting  now  and  then  on  the  step,  but  more  frequently  running 
by  the  Bide  of  the  mules,  exciting  them  with  voice  and  gestnr^ 
and  lavishing  upon  them  blows  with  a  heavy  stick.  The 
ec^al  is  changed  at  each  relay ;  but  the  ddantetv  usuaUy 
makes  the  entire  journey — that  is  to  say,  some  forty  to  fifty 
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leaguea  He  is  generally  a  very  young  man,  almost  a  boy. 
So  the  poor  wretches  who  enter  on  this  frightful  trade  are 
doomed  to  an  almost  certain  death ;  dying  of  consumption 
in  a  very  few  years. 

At  length  all  was  ready.  Passeogers  took  their  places ; 
the  baggage  was  duly  collected.  The  mayoral  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  start,  with  a  succession  of  loud  yells ;  the  zagal  yelled, 
running  hither  and  thither,  and  strikiug  right  and  left  with  his 
stick ;  the  delantero  yelled,  and  cracked  his  whip.  The  mules 
shook  their  beUs  noisily ;  the  heavy  diligence  rolled  and  I'eeled, 
and  moved  slowly  along  a  vile,  muddy,  broken  road,  whose 
ruts  were  filled  up  with  large  stones.  The  route,  narrow  and 
winding,  skirted  a  small  torrent.  It  rose  with  a  rapid  ascent, 
nearly  always  suspended  on  a  kind  of  ledge,  above  the  preci- 
pice. The  slightest  accident  would  have  toppled  us  over  a 
descent  of  some  hundreds  of  feet.  At  first,  this  reflection 
proved  eminently  disagreeable.  I  was  mounted  on  the  im- 
perial, and  my  glance  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
where  growled  the  tumultuous  ton-ent.  But  one  grows 
accustomed  to  the  impression.  The  skill  of  the  postillions  is 
marvellous.  In  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  road  they  never 
slacken  their  pace ;  the  vehicle,  swept  onward  at  a  gallop  by 
its  vigorous  team,  flies,  bounds,  sinks,  and  rises  again.  After 
a  while  the  traveller  feels  a  pleasure  in  being  carried  along 
by  this  whirlwind  of  noise  and  dust,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  soon  absorbs  all  his  attention. 

The  ravine  which  we  ascended  grew  wilder  at  every  step. 
Right  and  left  the  mountains  hemmed  it  in  so  closely  as  to 
leave  nothing  but  a  mere  narrow  defile.  At  intervals  enormous 
boulders  had   rolled  down  the  declivities,  and  remained  sus- 
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pcnded  on  crag  and  ledge,  like  Cyclopean  ruins.  Elsewhere; 
the  crests  of  the  mountain,  rent  and  jagged,  brisUed  with 
peaks  and  needles.  This  defile  bears  a  name  often  met  with 
in  historical  records  :  it  is  called  the  Puerto  de  Despefta-Perroa; 
and  is  the  most  important  pass  from  La  Mancha  into  Anda- 
lusia ;  consequently,  from  the  wars  of  the  Moors  down  to  tiie 
War  of  Independence,  it  has  been  one  of  the  strategical  points 
whose  possession  has  been  most  vigorously  contested.  With- 
in a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  route  was  very  in- 
secure for  travellers ;  the  Sierra  Morena  having  been  the 
refuge  of  numerous  bands  of  brigands.  At  intervals  you  see 
along  the  road  small  wooden  crosses  with  the  inscription : 
Aqui  mataron  iin  hombre,  "  Hei-e  a  man  was  killed." 

As  soon  as  the  summit  of  the  chain  is  reached,  and  its 
shoulder  crossed,  you  find  the  declivities  and  the  valleys 
covei*ed  with  a  dense  vegetation  of  evergreen  shrubs;  lentiaka; 
rosemarys,  rock-roses,  and  strawberry-trees.  It  is  to  this 
eternal,  but  somewhat  sad-coloured  verdure,  that  the  heights 
owe  their  significant  name, — Sierra  Moreno,  or  "  The  Browo 
Mountain." 

We  began  to  descend  the  southern  slope;  the  declivities 
gi*ew  less  abrupt ;  a  few  isolated  houses,  and  afterwardB  some 
scattered  villages,  enlivened  the  landscape.  The  valleys  were 
clothed  with  olive-trees.  A  more  various  cultivation  was  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Carolina;  a  small,  well-biiilt 
town,  with  monumental  gates,  and  streets  laid  down  at  right 
angles. 

La  Carolina  is  one  of  the  colonies  founded  in  the  last 
century  by  Charles  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  i*epeopling  the 
Sierm  Morena,  and  infusing  new  life  into  agriculture,  which 
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had  fallen  into  decay  ailber  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  The 
principal  promoter  of  this  enterprise  was  Don  Pablo  Olavides^ 
Comte  de  Pilos,  governor  of  Seville.  He  was  a  man  of  lofty 
and  generous  mind  ;  a  philanthropist,  though,  perhaps,  of  some- 
what chimerical  views.  In  his  enterprise  he  displayed  an 
unceasing  activity  and  unflagging  zcaL  He  brought  over  a 
body  of  colonists  from  Germany,  and  established  six  thousand 
Bavarians  at  La  Carolina.  He  cleared  the  wilderness,  opened 
up  roads,  built  villages,  and  in  a  few  years  converted  an  un- 
cultivated country  into  fertile  and  smiling  fields.  But  Olavidfes 
fell  under  suspicion  of  entertaining  "  philosophical  opinions," 
and  was  denounced  to  the  Holy  Office.  In  spite  of  the  royal 
favour,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned:  after  a  prolonged 
examination,  he  was  condemned  to  seven  years  of  enforced 
seclusion  in  a  convent  of  La  Mancha.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
fell  dangerously  ill ;  and  the  court,  which  remained  partial  to 
him,  obtained  him  peimission  to  drink  the  waters  in  Catalonia. 
He  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  France.  Since  his  time  the 
colonics  of  the  SieiTa  Morena  have  led  but  a  sickly  life. 

About  mid-day  we  anived  at  Baylen —  a  small,  gloomy,  and 
dirty  town,  situated  at  the  lK)ttom  of  a  deep  gorge — where 
we  breakfasted.  On  alighting  from  the  diligence  we  were 
assailed  by  a  crowd  of  mendicants,  blind  men,  and  cripples : 
I  have  never  met  with  a  more  repulsive  and  evil-looking  set 
of  scoundrels.  Nor  was  the  posada  more  inviting.  We  en- 
tered, as  in  all  posadas,  through  the  stable.  At  the  veiy 
gate  the  odour  of  oil  was  suffocating.  Everybody  has  heard 
of  Spanish  oil ;  but  no  one  can  have  a  correct  idea  of  it  who 
lias  never  tasted  it.  ITie  olives,  however,  ai-e  delicious  in  this 
country ;  but,  as  if  they  hat!  sworn  to  spoil  whatever  Provi- 
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deuce  lias  dotigned  for  their  advantage,  tbe  Spaniardti,  by 
leaving  them  to  ferment,  have  contrived  to  extract  an  oil  of 
abominable  flavour  and  savour,  which  attacks  simultaneously 
nose  and  throat,  and  whicli  I  can  only  compare  to  a  mixture 
of  castor  oil  and  colza  oil  TJiey  think  it  delicious,  and  stig- 
matize the  Provence  oil  aa  flat  and  tasteless  ! 


[Mr.  Purd,  in  his  well-known  "  llandbouli  tu  Sjuktu."  gr(i|>liicall]r  describe* 
(hu  procesBCB  of  extracting  olire  nil. 

The  borry.  hi:  ears,  is  picked  id  tlie  nutumti :  it  is  then  purple-colourod  and 
shining — baeta  iplmdaitit  olivx.  Tiiis  is  a  busy  scene ;  the  peasant,  clad  in 
sheep-shins,  is  up  in  the  trees  liko  a  aotyr,  beating  off  iLo  fruit,  nhite  his  chil- 
dren pick  them  up,  nnd  his  wife  and  sisters  ilrive  the  Indcn  donkeys  to  the  mill 
The  berries  are  emptied  into  a  vat,  il  trujal.  and  then  placed  on  a  circular  holkiw 
stone,  over  whicii  annllicr  is  moved  liy  a  mule,  a  machina  de  tangn  or  afoAoiM; 
the  crnalied  tnobs,  rl  bomgo,  is  shovelled  on  to  round  mats.  eapacKot,  mode  uf 
ctparlo,  and  taken  to  (he  pre^s,  which  is  forced  dnwn  by  a  very  long  and  weiglilj 
Veam  composed  of  sii  or  seven  pino-trecs,  like  a  ship's  boHsprit:  it  is  the|ireeiM 
Bii/a  Irapelum  (cXaiin-/iij9<iBt)  of  the  nncienls.      In  order  to  resist  the  atrain.  a 
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lieavy  tower  of  masonry  is  bnilt  over  the  press ;  a  score  of  pnils  of  the  borvgo  is 
placed  under  the  screw,  moistened  with  hot  water.  The  liquor  as  it  flows  out 
is  passed  into  a  reservoir  below ;  the  residium  comes  forth  like  a  daiUHon-cheese, 
and  is  used  for  fuel  and  fattening  pigs.  The  oil  as  it  rises  on  the  water  is  skimmed 
off,  and  poured  into  big-hollied  earthen  jars,  tinajas,  and  then  rcraoved  into  still 
larger,  which  are  sunk  into  the  ground.  These  amphorse  are  made  chiefly  at 
Coria,  near  Seville.  They  recall  the  jars  of  the  Forty  Thitves  :  some  will  hold 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  arrobas — that  is,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  gallons.] 

The  name  of  Baylen  sounds  painfully  in  the  ears  of  the 
French.  The  battle-field  lies  beyond  the  town,  in  broad  deep 
valleys,  where,  on  the  20th  of  July  1808,  Geneml  Dupont's 
army,  cut  off  from  its  vanguard,  and  surrounded  by  a  superior 
force,  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  In  the  public  square 
of  Baylen  has  been  erected  a  bad  marble  statue  to  conj- 
memoraie  the  victory ;  a  victory  which  prodigiously  excited 
the  patriotism  of  the  Spanish,  but  of  which,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  they  had  no  great  reason  to  boast.  Three  thousand  men 
dying  of  hunger  and  thirst,  beaten  down  by  a  sun  of  lead, 
exhausted  with  an  almost  tropi«il  heat,  and  compelled  by 
eighteen  thousand  to  lay  down  their  arms,  is  not  a  vic- 
tory to  be  set  by  the  side  of  Lepanto.  The  consequences 
were  still  less  glorious  for  Spain.  In  defiance  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  the  French  soldiers  were  detained  as  prisoners. 
Conducted  to  Cadiz,  they  were  insulted,  threatened,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  populace  all  along  the  road.  The  baggage  of  the 
ofiicers  was  plundered.  Many  were  massacred.  At  Cadiz 
the  popular  rage  was  so  great  that,  to  prevent  the  prisoner 
from  being  torn  in  pieces,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  the 
Host  *  in  their  midst. 

Such  facts  as  these  would  incffaceably  stain  the  honour  of 
a  people  if  they  were  not  the  results  of  the  wild  national 

*  The  I'^asecrated  elements  of  the  holy  Siicrament 
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wrath  at  a  foreign  invasion.  What  is  inexcusable,  bowever, 
is  the  unworthy  treatment  inflicted  on  these  same  prisoners, 
who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  the  knives  of  the  populace,  by 
the  Spanish  Government.  In  the  first  place,  tbey  were 
huddled  into  the  hulks  of  Cadiz,  where  they  were  decimated 
by  scurvy  and  dysentery.  This  situation  was  soon  considered 
as  too  favourable  for  them,  and  they  were  transported  to  the 
rocky  isle  of  Cabrera,  the  smallest  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  a 
barren  and  uninhabited  reef  There  they  had  no  shelter  of 
any  kind,  and  no  garments  but  the  rags  of  their  uniform. 
Every  fourth  day  a  boat  brought  to  them  from  Majorca  some 
morsels  of  In-ead  and  a  few  dried  beans.  The  prisoners  sup- 
plemented this  wretched  and  insufficient  food  by  eating  rats 
and  green  lizards  and  the  few  fish  they  contrived  to  catch. 
One  day  the  boat  did  not  arrive  ;  they  waited  for  it  aix  days ; 
when  it  appeared,  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  lay  dead — 
starved.  Their  cruellest  sufferings,  however,  had  arisen  from 
thirst ;  a  small  spring,  which  did  not  yield  half  the  water 
necessary  for  their  wants,  was  their  only  resource.  Eight 
thousand  Frenchmen  were,  at  different  times,  transported  to 
Cabrera ;  four  thousand  died  there ;  the  remainder  were  ex- 
changed at  the  close  of  the  yetir  1811.* 

Let  us  drive  away  these  melancholy  images.  Let  us  foi^t, 
if  we  can,  the  madness  of  men,  their  bloody  contests^  their 
atrocious  vengeances.  It  seems  that  the  most  beautiful  regions 
of  the  world  are  those  whose  possession  is  disputed  with  the 
greatest  acrimony,  and  which  arc  enriched  most  abundantly 
with  human  blood. 

At  a  few  leagues  from  Baylen  the  ro.id  rapidly  descends 

*  "  Aventares  U'un  Marin  dc  la  Garde  InipCriale,"  by  n.  Ducor.    183S. 
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the  final  declivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  We  crossed,  on  a 
trembling  bridge  of  timber,  the  Rumblar,  a  torrent  which 
seethes  and  boils  in  a  chasm  forty  feet  deep.  Then,  in  a  few 
moments,  and  all  on  a  sudden,  the  landscape  changed,  the 
horizon  enlarged,  the  plains  expanded.  A  warm  breeze  blew 
in  our  face ;  the  sky  assumed  its  hottest  tints.  To  planta- 
tions of  olive-trees,  sweet  but  sad  in  aspect,  fields  gay  with 
verdure  succeeded.  A  thousand  spring  blossoms  lent  bright- 
ness and  beauty  to  the  wayside.  Tlie  hedges  bloomed  greenly, 
and  here  and  there,  among  the  bushes,  shone  the  charming 
flowers  of  the  rock-rose.  It  was  Spring  which  bade  us  wel- 
come, and,  with  a  smile,  threw  open  to  us  the  gates  of  Anda- 
lusia. Its  graceful  heralds  flew  to  meet  us  ;  a  couple  of 
swallows  with  white  fla.shing  wings,  and  a  butterfly  attired 
in  cloth  of  gold.  We  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir ; 
a  fresh  new  vegetation  extended  on  eveiy  side  ;  the  aloes 
reared  along  the  road  their  tall  stuidards,  hung  with  fleshy 
and  prickly  leaves,  and  no{)als  of  fantastic  bearing  mingled 
with  the  fiijj-trees  in  the  smiling;  fields. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  in  a  sky  of  a  })alc  blue, 
where  tiny  clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness  seem  to  sleep  immov- 
able. Transparent  vapoui*s  bathed  the  distmt  hills,  and 
enveloped  them  in  a  halo  of  rainbow-glory.  The  lofty  moun- 
tains visible  beyond  were  painted  at  their  base  in  violet 
colours,  which  imperceptibly  passing  into  a  tender  rosy  hue, 
were  lost  at  the  summit  in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the 
snows.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of  8ur[)rise  and 
enchantment  which  I  experienced  at  this  abrupt  transition 
from  the  cold  and  naked  plains  of  La  Mancha  to  the  rich  and 
genial  valleys  of  Andalusia.  It  was  like  the  uplifting  of  a 
splendid  curtain ;  as  if  the  wand  of  a  magician  had  transportcil 
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US,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  fi'oin  the  chill  misty  aire  c»f 
the  north  to  the  serene  and  radiant  heaven  of  the  south. 

It  was  4  o'clock  p.m.  when  we  arrived  at  Andujar.  Fi-oni 
this  place  we  should  have  taken  the  railway  to  Cordova^  if 
the  communications  had  not  been  interrupted.  But^  alas ! 
the  information  given  by  our  French  acquaintance  at  Alcazar 
was  only  too  exact — the  railway  was  broken  down.  We 
found  the  inn  crowded  with  ti*avellers,  who  had  been  blocked 
up  for  some  eight-aud-forty  houi-s,  waiting  until  the  passage 
was  again  thrown  open.  It  w;is  announced  that  the  road 
would  be  repaired  in  one  or  two  days,  but  this  in  Spain  meant 
fully  a  week.  Now,  Andujar  is  a  small  town  without  re- 
sources and  without  interest ;  to  pass  a  whole  day  there 
would  be  a  prolonged  torture.  Moreover,  the  posada  was 
choked  with  people,  and  not  a  single  bed  was  available  "  for 
love  or  money."  At  whatever  cost,  we  resolved  to  quit  such 
a  miserable  hole. 

And,  besides,  we  were  but  exercising  our  right.  The 
owners  of  the  diligences  at  Madrid  had  given  us  through 
tickets  to  Cordova ;  we  had  paid  for  our  places  to  Cordova ; 
and  whether  by  railway  or  by  any  other  way,  the  company 
was  bound  to  deliver  us  at  Cordova.  Our  i-equest,  politely 
addressed  to  the  agent  of  the  diligence,  was  repulsed  with 
Iiauteur.  As  a  special  favour,  <ind  taking  into  consideration 
our  embarrassment^  this  honest  hidalgo  was  willing  to  carry  us 
on  to  Cordova,  next  day,  if  we  paid  an  additional  fee  of  three 
hundred  reals  (about  eighty  francs,  or  sixty-three  shiUings) 
each  person.  Observe  that  the  distance  from  Andujar  to 
Cordova  does  not  exceed  sixteen  leagues.  We  insisted  on 
our  rights ;    the    agent    cned,    declaimed,    gesticulated ;    the 
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conductor  mingled  in  the  melde ;  everybody  spoke  at  once  ; 
the  noise  was  indescribable.  After  the  Arabs,  I  know  not 
any  people  who  bawl  so  vehemently  as  the  Spaniards. 

Finding  that  the  discussion  grew  warmer  as  it  grew  longer, 
we  resolved  on  bringing  the   matter  before  the  alcalde,  or 

mayor.      Our  travelling  companion,  M.  de  L ,  who  spoke 

Spanish  with  perfect  ease,  explained  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  produced  the  tickets  which  we  had  received  for  Cordova 
The  alcalde  appeared  somewhat  embanussed,  and  turning  the 
tickets  over  and  over,  said  to  the  railway  agent  between  his 
teeth,  "  You  are  a  simpleton.  Why  did  you  issue  tickets  for 
Cordova  ?  I  am  obliged  to  condemn  you."  And  he  gave 
orders  that  the  diligence  company  should  see  us  carried  to 
our  destination. 

The  agent,  however,  overwhelmed  him  with  protestations 
and  expostulations,  and  demanding  that  we  should  pay  an 
additional  fare,  the  alcalde,  to  relieve  himself  of  both  parties, 
decided  that  the  question  of  indemnity  should  be  settled,  if 
need  were,  by  the  Governor  of  Cordova. 

This  evasive  sentence  exposed  us  to  fresh  difficulties,  but 
it  was  useless  to  hope  for  more  ;  the  chief  thing  was,  to  get 
away  from  Andujar. 

We  returned  in  triumph  to  the  posada^  where  we  were 
received  with  joyous  hurrahs  by  every  passenger.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  should  start  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  delay  was  tiresome,  but  never  mind — we  were  really  to 
starty  and  meanwhile  we  could  settle  about  dinner. 

We  were  about  thirty  in  number ;  it  was  quite  a  caravan- 
sary. There  were  people  of  all  classes  and  all  countries — 
tourists  like  ourselves,  merchants,  travelling  agents,  railway 
speculators,  even  singers,  who  belonged  to  the  opera  company' 
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of  Seville  :  there  were  Americans,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Bel- 
gians. It  vras  a  curious  circumstance  that  they  all  spoke 
French  ;  they  spoke  with  more  or  less  coirectness,  and  a  more 
or  less  marked  accent ;  but,  in  truth,  the  French  language 
proved  a  common  bond  of  intercourse  between  these  travel- 
lers from  all  countries. 

By  a  little  dexterous  squeezing,  everybody  found  a  seat  at 
the  dinner-Uible.  For  the  first  time  we  made  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish  piichero ;  it  is  a  kind  of  soup,  whose  in- 
gredients are  beef,  mutton,  sausages,  with  various  vegetables, 
and  especially  a  variety  of  dried  pease  called  garbaiizos,  I 
ought  to  add  that  it  is  almost  the  only  tolerable  dish  in  the 
whole  Spanish  cuisine.  However  this  may  be,  thanks,  per- 
haps, to  the  good  humour  caused  by  the  prospect  of  departure, 
we  found  the  jntchero  excellent.  The  dinner  was  completeil 
by  broiled  partridges  and  oranges,  and  on  the  whole  was 
pronounced  to  be  "  not  so  bad."  I  must  add  that  wo  were 
served  by  two  charming  young  hostesses ;  one  of  them  espe- 
cially, a  young  mother,  who  cnrried  a  fine  child  in  her 
arms,  and  who  without  any  hesitation  .suckled  him  in  our 
presence,  would  not  have  been  rejected  by  Murillo  as  a  tyj^e 
for  his  Madonna. 

After  dinner,  the  gentlemen  remained  to  enjoy  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  cigar  in  the  dining-room ;  they  convei"sed,  and 
made  each  other  s  acquaintance  :  such  intervals  are  some 
compensatiim  for  the  uncomfortable  episodes  of  tmvel.  In  a 
large  room  some  mats  and  mattres.ses  were  laid  down  on  the 
floor ;  the  ladies  threw  themselves  u^jon  them,  in  their  travel- 
ling dress,  t<j  gain,  if  possible,  a  few  minutes*  sleep  before  the 
hour  of  departure. 

About  two  o'clock  the  attendants  began  to  load   the  car- 
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riages.  But  the  inayoml  and  the  postillions,  being  iu  a  bad 
humour,  did  not  go  through  their  work  without  intense 
grumbling.  They  raised  a  thousand  difficulties  respecting 
the  luggage,  which  they  declared  to  be  too  heavy ;  and  we 
were  compelled  to  go  in  search  of  the  civil  guaixl  to  superintend 
the  loading.  At  length  we  took  our  places ;  and  as  the 
mayoral  continued  grumbling,  and  pretended  that  his  vehicle 

was  so  overloaded  it  would  certainly  capsize,  M.  de  L said 

to  him,  in  good  Castilian  :  "  Listen  !  If  we  reach  Cordova  in 
time,  you  will  get  a  gratuity ;  if  you  upset  us,  I  will  break 
your  head  with  my  revolver." 

From  this  moment  the  mayoral  became  more  polite,  and 
thei-e  seemed  every  probability  we  should  arrive  at  Cordova 
without  accident. 

The  route  is  not  very  interesting.  It  follows  up  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  I  am  constrained  to  own  that  the 
Guadalquivir,  a  brawling  stream,  with  yellowish  and  turbid 
waters^  appeared  to  me  infinitely  less  poetical  than  I  had 
dreamed.  There  are  some  names  which  possess  a  secret 
charm ;  which  are  formed  of  syllables  so  sonorous  and  so 
musical  that  they  never  fall  on  the  ear  without  awakening  in 
us  a  thousand  attractive  memories,  a  thousand  smiling  images 
— and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  seems  that  its  signification  in 
Arabic  is  simply  "  the  great  river "  (Oued-el-Kebir) ;  but  for 
those  who  do  not  underetand  Arabic,  it  means,  the  river  of 
happy  banks — it  means,  all  the  delights  of  a  sunny  sky,  all 
the  charms  of  a  genial  nature,  all  the  enchantments  of  a 
romantic  poesy.  The  reality — at  least,  the  modem  reality — 
is  by  no  means  poetical  On  the  lefl  rises  a  low  range  of 
hills^  sparsely  planted  with  olive-trees ;  on  the  right  extends 
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«iltf^^^ 


the  couiiti^       la  the  t 
ex]x>scs  titii  nmuuimH  islands 


ji    VHit     II  ca    iif     itasture-grounil,    still 
I  utl>  cntiui   by  the  last  inundations 
nt  the  nvpi  ,   here  and  tliere,   on  the 
margin  of  the  water    may  be  seen  a 
in  the  6elds,  numerous 
herds  of  black  pigs ; 
— such  is  the  land- 
scape   which    greeta 
.r*  the  ej  e  of  the  travel- 

Si^        ler    for    nearly    the 
whole  dLstance.    The 
[nji  arc  one  of  the 
great  productions  of 
whin  the  iiver  is  low,  and 
its  clmniirl   the  fiinncr  leads 
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tbither  his  herds,  and  there  they  remain  all  day,  sleeping  on 
the  sand,  or  searching  for  food  among  the  mud.  In  the 
evening  they  are  driven  back  to  their  sties.  O  nymphs  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  where  are  your  garlanded  shepherds  ?  Where, 
O  Galatea,  are  your  snow-white  sheep  ? 

As  we  draw  near  Cordova,  the  country  Incomes  more 
characteristic.  Mountains  of  low  elevation  form  a  pleasing 
horizoa  The  houses  incitjase  in  number.  Hedges  of  gigantic 
aloe-trees  border  the  road ;  the  gardens  sunounding  the  town 
are  gay  with  orange-trees;  and  high  above  the  roofs  tower  the 
graceful  crests  of  the  palms. 

We  reached  Cordova  early ;  but  our  tribulations  were  not 
yet  ended.  At  the  coach-office,  a  modest  demand  of  three 
hundred  reals  was  again  urged  upon  us,  and  on  our  energetic 
refusal  of  payment,  our  luggage  was  detained.  W^e  were  con- 
strained to  carry  our  sorrows  before  the  governor.  We  found 
him  a  grave  and  aristocmtic-looking  personage,  who  listened 
to  us  very  affably.  Without  a  moment's  hesit^ition  he  decided 
in  our  favour,  and  issued  immediate  ordei*s  for  the  delivery  of 
our  luggage.  In  the  course  of  our  jouniey  we  had  had  little 
cause  to  praise  Spanish  justice ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  Span- 
ish authority  showed  an  impartiality  and  a  good  feeling  for 
which  I  am  anxious  to  make  my  gi-ateful  acknowledgments. 

Cordova  is  built  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  and  pleasant  plain.  Few  Spanish  towns  can  boast  of 
more  thrilling  associations.  In  ancient  times  it  gave  birth  to 
the  philosopher  Seneca^  and  to  the  poet  Lucan ;  the  latter  a 
poet  of  decadence,  it  is  true,  but  whose  immoi-tal  honour  it  ls^ 
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tlicit  his  voice  was  one  of  the  last  which  spoke  in  fitting  terms 
of  freedom  and  virtue,  in  the  enslaved  Imperial  world. 
During  the  period  of  Arabian  domination  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Ominiades,  the  rival  of  Bagdad,  and,  for  three  cen- 
turies, the  centre  of  a  refined  and  brilliant  civilization,  the 
"cradle  of  captjiins,"  and  the  **  nurse  of  science." 

[Arnhinn  Cordova  produced  two  of  tho  most  learned  men  of  their  time: 
Avoiizour  (or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  written,  Abdol  Malek  Ibn  Zohr),  nnd 
Averroes  (that  is,  Abu  AlKlallali  Ibn  Roshd) ;  the  latter  broup^ht  (he  scholaiB  of 
Kuropo  acquainted  with  Aristotle.  His  treatise  on  tho  groat  Stagyrite  is  praised 
by  Danto: — 

"  Averrous,  who  the  Ore&t  Comment  made." 

ITo  was  born  at  Cordova  in  1 149,  and  died  in  Morocco  about  1200. 

Spanish  Cordova,  too,  hiu)  had  it  worthies :  Juan  de  Mena,  whom  Ford 
entitles  "tho  morning  star  of  Spanish  po(.>try;"  Ambrosio  Morales,  the  **  Lelaud 
of  the  Peninsula;'*  Tonias  Sanchez,  tho  Jesuit;  Pablo  de  Cespedes,  the 
[laintor ;  Luis  dc  Gongora.  tlu^  Kuphuist ;  and,  mot>t  famous  of  all,  Cronzalez  de 
Cordova,  tho  Great  Cjiptain. 

Cordova  foil  into  tho  hands  of  tho  Moors  early  in  the  seventh  century^  and 
remained  Moorish  until  captured  by  St.  Ferdinand,  June  30,  1235. 

The  Moorish  dynasties  comprise  four  distinct  periods : — 

First  (a.d.  711-750),  when  Spain  was  governed  by  Amirs,  the  lieutenants  of 
the  Kalif  of  Damascus ; 

Second  (a.d.  75G-108G),  the  period  when  Cordova  was  the  capital  of  the 
Sultans  of  tho  Ommiades  (or  Ummeyah)  dynasty ; 

Third  (a.d.  103C-1235),  the  ]X'riod  when  tho  {>eninsultt  was  convulsed  by  the 
struggles  bftween  the  Almoravides  and  tho  Almohades,  the  latter  of  whom 
eventually  prevailed ;  and. 

Fourth  (a.d.  1235-1492),  the  i>eriod  from  the  fall  of  Cordova  to  the  fall  of 
Granada,  when  Spain  was  consolidated  into  a  Christian  kingdom  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isal)olla.] 

Of  all  the  glory  of  Cordova,  of  all  its  splendou]*s  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  but  few  and  inconsiderable  vestiges 
arc  extiint.  It  is  to-day  a  city  of  the  dejid.  Formerly,  its 
population  numbered  200,000 ;  it  does  not  now  exceed 
40,000.       The  gi-ass   grows   in   its   silent   streets;    half  its 
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houses  seem  deserted  Yet  it  lias  preserved  through  every 
change  a  physiogoomy  of  its  owu ;  lias  preserved  the  pro- 
found impress  of  the  civilization  which  formerly  Bourished 
w-itbin  its  walls.  Its  wliite  houses  still  retain  a  Saracenic 
character,  with  few  and  narrow  windows  opening  upon  the 


street;  all  the  apartments  are  lighted  from  an  inner  court, 
which  is  more  or  lefis  elegantly  decorated. 

One  monument  alone  remains  to  attest  the  ancient  glory 
of  Cordova — I   mean,   its   UoRque ;    but  this   monument   is 
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unique,  and  without  rival  in  the  whole  world.  Scarcely 
installed  in  our  hotel,  we  were  yet  desirous,  before  iiight-fall, 
of  paj'ing  it  a  first  visit.  We  traversed  a  labyrinth  of 
winding  Htreets.  Having  ma<le  our  way  into  the  lower 
portion  of  the  town,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  before  a 
vast  enclosure,  whose  walls,  forty  feet  high,  of  a  beautiful 
golden  tone,  are  crowned  by  dentelated  ramparts.  Through 
a  gate  surmounteil  by  an  Arabic  arch,  we  entered  into  a 
quadrangular  court ;  the  Mosque  forms  one  of  its  sides ;  the 
three  others  arc  enclosed  by  a  kind  of  cloister  or  portica 

The  court  is  planted  with  magnificent  orange-trees,  palmS) 
and  cypresses  ;  a  marble  fountjiin  occupies  the  centre.  There, 
of  old,  th(^  Moslems  made  their  ablutions  l>efore  entering  the 
house  of  prayer.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  arrangement,  which,  in  front  of  the  con- 
secrated place,  has  disposed  these  beautiful  and  tranquil 
shadows,  like  a  vestibule  inviting  one  to  repose,  and  prepar- 
ing one  for  devout  meditation. 

We  passed  into  the  Mosque,  and  so  impressive  is  the  first 
coup  iVcBtl  that  one  pauses  involuntarily  on  the  threshold. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  veritable  forest  of  shapely  pillars  of 
marble,  jasper,  and  pori)hyr}'' ;  their  lines  cross  each  other  in 
everj"  direction,  and  are  prolonged  into  avenues  of  which  the 
eye  can  perceive  no  end.  Upon  these  columns,  which  are 
not  of  any  great  height,  but  are  .slender  and  graceful,  rise 
two  stages  of  su])erimposed  arcades — some  dividing  into 
lobes,  and  frequently  affecting  the  ogival  curve,  but  the 
majority  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  with  douelles  painted  white 
and  red.  The  light,  unequally  distributed,  penetrates  feebly 
through   narrow   windows  placed  at   the  extremities  of  the 
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naves,  or  fulls  tliroiigh  the  few  rn>eninj;s  in  tlie  r(K>fs;  liore 
and  there,  where  a  my  of  light  partially  glides  through,  oases 
of  light  (so  to  speak)  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  shadow. 
You  advance,  and  at  every  step  the  jwrspective  changes. 
Tlie   mjTJad-coloured  trunks   of  that  marble   forest  seem  to 


move  and  glide  in  the  semi-day ligli t ;  and  the  fitful  play  of 
the  light  across  the  arcades  and  intermingling  avenues  adds  to 
the  depth  and  magical  aspect  of  the  building. 

Neither  Cairo  nor  Damascus  boasts  of  anything  comparable 
to  this  marvellous  monument.       Tlie   Mosque  of  Anii-ou,   »t 
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Old  Cairo,  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  Cot^ 
dova.  But  the  Tnagiiuvi  opus  of  Abdu-r-rahman  far  sur- 
pjisses  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Egypt.  TJie  Mosque  of  Cairo, 
in  its  covered  part,  has  only  three  hundred  columns ;  the 
Mosque  of  Cordova  has  from  a  thousand  to  eleven  hundred. 

One  thing  which  struck  me  was,  that,  despite  the  want  of 
elevation  of  the  vaults,  the  architect  had  contrived  to  produce 
here,  by  other  means,  the  idea  of  devotion  and  the  sentiment  of 
grandeur.  Assuredly  our  Gothic  cathedrals  have  expressed 
tlie  religious  thought  with  unequalled  force  and  power;  a 
force  and  power  never  approached  by  Moorish  art.  But  we 
must  recollect  that  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  dates  from  the 
year  770,  Jind  that  Gothic  art  did  not  flourish  until  four 
centuries  later ;  and  if  there  is  here  no  comparison  to  estab- 
lish, we  must  recognize,  nevertheless,  a  mjisterly  ingenuity  in 
that  architectural  arrangement  which,  unable  te  attain  majesty 
by  the  loftiness  of  the  roof,  was  able  to  realize  it  up  te  a 
cei'tain  point  by  extent  of  surface  and  play  of  perspective. 

Observe,  especially,  that  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  in  the  daj-s  of  the  Kalifs.  Insteail  of  its  present 
roofs,  heavy  and  time-worn,  it  then  boasted  of  surfoces  of  cedar 
and  thuya- wood,  ornamented  by  panels  gilded  and  carved 
with  that  elegance  of  which  the  Arabs  have  left  us  so  many 
models.  Above  the  roof  rose  numerous  cupolas  surmounted 
by  golden  balls.  In  the  interior  burned  and  shimmered  four 
thousand  lamps.  Finally,  the  nineteen  naves  which  divide 
the  breadth  of  the  edifice  formerly  opened,  by  large  gates 
with  Moorish  arches,  on  the  Court  of  Orange-trees ;  so  that 
the  rows  of  these  beautiful  trees  seemed  still  te  prolong  to 
the  eye  the  extended  colonnades.      But  the  gates  have  been 
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walled  up,  the  cedar-wood  and  thuya-wood  destroyed,  and 
the  cupolas  overthrown.  A  yet  more  lamentable  change  has 
taken  place.  After  the  conquest  of  Cordova  in  123C,  by 
St  Ferdinand,  the  Mosque  was  appropriated,  without  any 
great  alterations,  to  the  Christian  worship ;  in  transforming 
it  into  a  cathedi-al,  the  conquerors  had  had  the  good  taste 
and  the  good  sense  to  leave  intact  its  original  character. 
But^  in  1523,  under  Charles  V.,  the  chapter  of  Cordova 
unhappily  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  cow,  or  choir,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Saracenic  edifice.  The  municipal  adminis- 
tration protested  warmly  against  so  barbarous  a  notion  ;  it 
even  menaced  with  the  penalty  of  death  any  person  who 
undertook  to  demolish  the  Mosque ;  but  the  king's  council 
supported  the  chapter.  Sixty  columns  were  levelled  to  make 
room  for  an  enormous  construction  of  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  whose  heavy  pilasters,  lofty  roofs,  Gothic  and 
Greco-Roman  ornaments  contrast  most  disenchantingly  with 
the  Mooiish  style  of  the  Mosque,  and  whose  colossid  mass, 
like  to  a  monstrous  aerolite  dropped  into  the  middle  of  this 
maze  of  slender,  shapely  columns,  arrests  the  view  in  all 
directions,  and  disagreeably  breaks  up  the  perspective. 

It  is  related  that  when  Charles  V.,  three  years  afterwards, 
visited  Cordova,  he  showed  a  right  royal  indignation  at  the 
mischief  which  the  monks  had  wrought,  and  said  to  them  : — 
"You  have  built  here  what  you,  or  any  one,  might  have 
built  anywhere  else ;  but  you  have  destroyed  what  was 
unique  in  the  world.  You  have  pulled  down  what  was 
complete,  and  you  have  begun  what  you  cannot  finish." 

The  semi-civilization  of  the  Renaissance  proved  more 
destructive  in  Spain  than  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle 
Agea 
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The  monks  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  have,  however,  pre- 
served in  the  Mosque  two  masterpieces  of  Moorish  art.  The 
one,  a  kind  of  oratory,  was  the  part  of  the  temple  reserved 
for  the  ulemas,  and  its  walls,  internally,  were  clothed  with 
arabesques  of  the  most  exquisite  design.  The  other  is  the 
sanctuary,  or  viihrah,  which  was  placed,  according  to  Moorish 
custom,  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  and  towards  which  every 
Moslem  turned,  when  reciting  his  prayers.  There  the  Koran 
was  deposited,  and  pilgrims  paid  their  devotions.  It  is  a 
kind  of  little  chapel,  on  whose  facade  is  raised  a  narrow 
trefoiled  gallery.  The  small  columns  supporting  this  gallery, 
the  grated  windows  which  illuminate  it,  the  ogival  arch 
which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  sanctCiary,  the  ornaments 
in  black  and  gold  which  embellish  it,  the  mosaics  in  coloured 
glass  which  enrich  its  sides, — all  are  of  an  exceeding  richness, 
elegance,  and  grace. 

[With  this  doucription  by  a  French  traveller,  the  reader  miiy  compare  the 
following  from  an  English  pen  : — 

"  But  the  Mosque  remains  still,  though  how  d«'filed  and  degraded  !  Many  of 
the  portals  have  been  walled  up ;  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Caliph  is  filled  with 
nil  kinds  of  Church  finery ;  the  walls,  once  so  delicately  and  richly  carved,  are 
hidden  by  tawdry  decorations.  You  feel  inclined  to  cry  out  vengeance  against 
the  des{K)iler8  of  a  temple  which  Solomon's  could  not  have  surpassed. 

'*  It  is  the  most  wonderful  place,  and  one  can  understand  what  a  grand 
religious  conception  the  Moors  must  have  had  when  inside  this,  their  temple  of 
temples.  After  all,  the  Mahommedans  were  much  more  tolerant  and  enlightened 
than  the  ]»eople  they  alternately  ruled  and  served,  and  were  Unitarians  pur  el 
iimple,  ])raying  to  the  universal  God,  in  whose  name  never  was  raised  a  more 
fitting  house  of  prayer. 

"  To  have  seen  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  forms  an  era  in  one's  life.  It  is  so  vast, 
so  solemn,  so  l>eautiful.  You  seem  to  1*0  wandering  at  sunset  time  in  a  large  and 
du8ky  forest,  intersected  by  regular  alleys  of  tall  stately  palms.  No  matter  in 
what  direction  you  turn  your  face,  northward,  scmthward,  eastward,  westward,  the 
same  beautiful  perspective  meets  your  eye,  file  after  file  of  marble  and  jasper 
columns  sujiporting  the  double  horse-Khoe  arch.  Nothing  can  bo  more  imposing 
and  at  the  same  time  graceful  than  this  arrangement  of  transverse  aisles :  and  the 
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interlaced  arches,  being  delicately  coloured  in  red  and  white,  may  not  innptly  bo 
compared  to  foliage  of  a  palm-foreat,  flushed  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  If 
80  impressive  now,  what  must  this  place  have  been  in  the  glorious  days  of  Abdu- 
r-rahman,  the  Al-Raschid  of  Cordova,  when  the  roofs  blazed  with  arabesques  of 
red  and  blue  and  *  patines  of  bright  gold  ; '  the  floors  were  covered  with  gorgeous 
carpets,  and  the  aisles  swarmed  with  thousands  of  worshipi^ers  in  their  bright 
Eastern  dresses?  The  richest  imagination  cannot  even  paint  the  scene,  the 
readiest  fancy  cannot  embellish  it ;  and  only  those  who  have  imbibed  the  rich 
colours  of  the  East  can  close  their  eyes  and  dream  of  it.  When  the  dream  is 
over,  cast  your  eyes  along  the  long  lines  of  columns,  and  you  will  see  where  the 
shoulders  of  spectators  and  worshippers  of  ages  have  left  an  enduring  mark — a 
touching  sight ! — and  then  go  into  the  once  exquisite  Maksara,  or  Caliph's  seat, 
and  weep  to  see  what  becomes  of  beautiful  things  in  Spain ! 

"  Words  are  not  strong  enough  to  condemn  the  desecration  of  such  a  temple — 
a  temple  worthy  of  the  purest  religion  the  world  will  ever  know\  Let  the  Catholic 
services  be  celebrated  within  its  walls,  let  the  priests  preach  from  its  altars,  let 
the  people  kneel  upon  its  floors — but  why,  in  heaven's  name,  should  every  exqui- 
site relic  of  Moorish  art,  and  every  vestige  of  Moorish  devotion,  be  ruthlessly 
destroyed?  One  marvels  to  see  even  the  pillars  and  horse-shoe  arches  left  intact 
— who  knows  for  how  long?  And  there  are  still  some  inlaid  ceilings  of  thuya- 
wood,  and  some  fragments  of  arabesque  stucco,  as  remarkable  for  richness  of 
design  and  delicacy  of  work  as  any  of  the  Alhambra.  But  to  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  things  I  say,  see  them  soon,  or  you  will  be  too  late.  It  is  always 
a  question  of  now  or  never  in  Spain. 

"  It  is  curious  that  Cespedes,  the  Spanish  Crichton,  or,  as  some  call  him,  the 
Spanish  Michel-Angelo,  wrote  a  learned  dissertation,  trying  to  prove  that,  where 
this  glorious  mosque  now  stands,  a  temple  once  stood  dedicated  to  Janus,  erected 
by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  Spain.  Cespedes  was  a  native  of  Cordova 
{kijo  de  Cordulea),  and  a  man  of  whom  she  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  He 
was  a  scholar,  an  antiquary,  a  poet,  a  painter,  a  critic.  Look  at  his  pictures  *  if 
ever  you  should  go  to  Cordova.* 

"  When  you  have  seen  the  Mosque,  you  will  have  seen  all  that  the  Spaniards 
have  left  there.  There  were  formerly  Roman  antiquities  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
aqueducts,  an  amphitheatre,  and  monuments,  of  which  not  a  trace  remains. 
Will  it  be  believed  that,  in  making  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  some  statues, 
mosaics,  and  inscriptions  were  found,  all  of  which  were  covered  again  by  the 
holy  tribunal  as  being  pagan.  Of  the  Aladdin-like  palaces  of  Abdu-r-rahman. 
there  is  not  a  vestige;  medisBval  Cordova,  with  its  architecture,  its  arts,  and 
its  prosperity,  is  disappearing  bit  by  bit,  whilst,  like  some  physical  mani- 
festation of  energetic  disease,  a  large  and  splendid  plaza  for  bull-fights  has 
sprung  up."*] 

The  Arabs,    in  Spain,    were  always  strangers ;    encamped 

*  M.  BetliAm  Edwards,  "  A  Journey  through  Sp&in  to  the  Sahara." 
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rather  than  naturalized  upon  its  soiL  Therefore,  though  we 
met  everywhere  with  the  deep  traces  of  their  march,  their 
civilization  has  not  survived,  but  has  disappeared  with  them. 
The  antipathy  of  races,  the  diversity  of  manners,  the  hostility 
of  creeds ;  add  to  this  the  heroically  obstinate  national  spirit 
— the  patriotic  pride  which  for  eight  centuries  kept  the 
Spanish  people  armed  and  on  foot  to  reconquer  their  indepen- 
dence, and  drive  back  into  the  sea  their  invaders ;  to  these 
various  causes  it  is  due  that  the  Spaniards  have  not  always 
done  justice  to  the  many  admirable  features  of  the  Moorish 
civilization.      Histoiy  ought  to  be  more  impartial 

We  owe  to  Humboldt  the  just  remark,  that  the  Arabic 
invasion  of  Spain,  unlike  the  Germanic  invasions  which 
wrought  universal  ruin,  imported  into  the  conquered  country 
the  germs  of  a  civilization  which  rapidly  developed  and  grew 
strong.  *'  The  Arabs,'*  he  says,  *'  were  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  play  the  role  of  mediators,  and  to  act  upon  the  conquered 
races  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Guadalquivir.  They  pos- 
sessed an  unexampled  activity,  marking  a  distinct  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  a  liberal  tendency  opposed  to  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Hebrews,  which  enabled  them  to 
mingle  with  the  people  they  subdued  without  ever  abjuring 
their  national  character.  While  the  races  of  Germany  did 
not  acquire  any  refinement  until  long  after  their  migra- 
tions, the  Arabs  brought  with  them  a  perfected  language^ 
and  the  delicate  flowers  of  a  poetry  which  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  aside  in  favour  of  the  troubadours  and  minne- 
singers." 

The  domination  of  the  Goths  was  rapidly  decaying — was 
dying  in  anarchy  and  corruption — when  the  Arabs  passed  the 
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Strait  of  Gibraltar.  As  a  proof  of  this  fact  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  a  single  battle  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders  the  entire  peninsula  from  Mount  Calpe  to  the 
Pyrenees.  It  was  but  an  undermined  empire,  already  totter- 
ing to  its  base ;  and  a  single  blow  completed  its  destruction. 

Less  than  filly  yeare  afterwards,  7  56,  Cordova  became, 
under  the  Ummeyahs,  or  Ommiades,  a  kalifate  independent  of 
that  of  Bagdad  ;  and  from  this  moment  the  Moorish  civiliza- 
tion flourished  with  marvellous  splendour. 

Abdu-r-rahman  the  Great  built  the  Mosque  of  Cordova ; 
lie  opened  up  new  roads  ;  he  founded  libraries,  and  established 
schools  in  the  principal  towns  of  Andalusia.  Agriculture  was 
developed  and  maritime  commerce  extended.  The  natural 
sciences  and  medicine  were  already  held  in  high  honour  among 
the  Arabs ;  he  favoured  them,  and  founded  a  Botanical 
Garden  near  Cordova.*  It  is  even  said  that,  in  memory  of 
Damascus,  his  birth-place,  whence  he  had  been  compelled  to 
exile  himself  after  the  massacre  of  all  his  family  by  Aboul- 
Abbas,  he  caused  to  be  brought  to  Cordova  and  planted  in 
his  palace-garden  the  first  palm-tree  seen  in  Spain.  History 
attests  the  fact,"|-  but  poetry  has  seized  upon  the  anecdote, 
and  an  ancient  Spanish  romance  expresses,  not  ungracefully, 
the  complaints  which  the  kalif  addresses  to  the  tree  that,  far 
from  consoling  him,  did  but  remind  him  of  his  fatherland, 
and  cherish  his  regrets. 

•*  Thou,  too,  noble  palm-tree, 
Thou  art  a  stranger  to  this  soil. 
The  bland  zephyrs  of  Algarves 
Lovingly  stir  thy  loaves ; 

•  Hnmboldt.  "  Kosmot,**  vol.  IL  &  5. 

t  Conds,  "  HiBtoire  de  U  Domination  des  Ar&bos."  i.  168. 
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Thy  roots  strike  deep  and  firm 

Into  a  fertile  earth  ; 

And  yet,  like  me,  thou  grievest, 

If,  like  me,  thou  remcmberest ! 

I  have  dewed  with  tears  the  palms 

Which  bathe  in  the  flood  of  Euphrates; 

But  both  the  palms  and  the  river 

My  care  have  already  forgotten. 

Of  our  country  dearly  loved 

Thou  retainest  no  recollection  ; 

But  SL»  for  me,  unhappy  me, 

I  think  of  it  unceasingly, 

And  unceasingly  I  weep." 

Not  less  honourable  to  Abdu-r-rahman  than  his  love  of 
the  sciences  is  the  tolerant  disposition  he  evinced  towards  the 
Spanish  Chnstians.  On  condition  of  their  paying  an  annual 
subsidy,  he  gi-anted  them  a  charter  of  safety  ratifying  the 
privileges  they  already  possessed  in  right  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tulations, and  permitting  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
civil  and  religious  laws.  This  wise  and  humane  policy  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  so  long 
as  the  dynasty  of  the  Ummeyahs  occupied  the  throne — that 
is  to  say,  from  756  to  11 4? 5 — the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Moorish  civilization.  The  Christians  formed  the  most  numer- 
ous portion  of  the  population ;  and  the  mildness  with  which 
they  were  treated  retained  them  in  the  kingdom,  where  the 
only  change  they  had  experienced  was  that  of  masters.  These 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Arab  kalifs  were  afterwards  called 
mozarabes  (Most  Arab — i.e.,  become  Arabs).  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  subsisted  among  them ;  the  bishops  appointed  the 
curds  and  abbds.  Several  councils  took  place  under  the 
Moorish  supremacy  and  in  a  Moorish  realm.  One  was  held, 
for  instance,  in  782,  at  Seville,  in  the  reign  of  Abdu-r-rahman 
the  Great  himself      Two  others  took  place  at  Coixlova^  one  in 
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852,  the  other  ia  8G2.  The 
Jews,  at  tliis  epoch  very 
numerous  in  Spain,  enjoyeil 
the  same  degree  of  tolem- 
tion  as  the  Christian. 

Gifted  with  a  aingulsir  ap- 
titude for  the  sciences,  tlip 
Araba  were  the  first  instruc- 
tors of  the  West  Through 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Midoi 
they  had  been  initiated  in 
the  scientific  knowledj^e  of 
the  Greeks  :  at  Bagdad  th  \ 
translated  and  cummcntt  I 
tipon  the  books  of  Arrstotle 
Hippocrates,  Galeii,  Eucliil, 
Archimedes,    and    Ptolemy 
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Through  Persia  and  India  they  had  collected  the  most  pre- 
cious discoveries  of  the  East ;  they  had  received  algebra  from 
the  Hindus ;  from  the  Chinese,  paper  and  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. They  did  not  limit  themselves  to  the  mere  introduction 
into  Europe  of  these  varied  branches  of  knowledge ;  they 
knew  how  to  enrich,  to  develop,  and  perfect  them.  On  such 
a  point  as  this  we  can  invoke  no  higher  authority  than  that 
of  Humboldt,  whom  I  have  already  cited  : — 

*'The  Arabs,"  he  says,  "have  enlarged  our  views  of  Nature^ 
and  enriched  Science  with  a  great  nimiber  of  new  creations. 
They  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  veritable  founders  of 
physical  science,  ttiking  these  words  in  the  extended  sense 
which  they  bear  to-day." 

The  study  of  medicinal  plants  guided  them  to  botany, 
which  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created.  Nor  is 
chemistry  less  indebted  to  them.  They  cultivated  geography 
and  geometry  with  success.  Astronomy,  especially,  owes  to 
them  an  extensive  development.  They  rectified  the  Tables  of 
Ptolemy,  and  determined  the  duration  of  the  earth's  annual 
revolution  with  an  exactness  which  dififers  but  by  one  or  two 
minutes  from  the  most  recent  calculations.  It  was  they  who 
%  first   applied   the    pendulum   to   the   measurement   of  time; 

i|  this  important  discovery  belonging  to  the  great  astronomer 

Ebn-Jounis,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century. 

;',  Gerbeii — the  erudite  scholar,  who  was  the  instructor  of  the 

'if  son  of  Hugucs  Capet,  next  Bishop  of  Rheims  and  Kavenna, 

i  and,  finally,  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  11. — Gerbert 

was  taught  in  the  Moorish  schools  of  Spain.  He  studied,  it 
is  said,  for  three  years  at  Seville,  under  the  Moslem  doctors, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  rhetoric ;  there,  too,  he  gained 

;i 
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a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  led  to  his  being  accused  of 
magical  practices  hy  some  of  his  contempoi-ariea. 


Daring  the  night-shadows  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  at  an  epoch  when  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism covered  all  Christian  Europe ;  when  intellectual  culture, 
cmshed  beneath  the  heavy  burden  of  feudalism,  survived  only 


in  a  few  sequestered  monasteries  ;  south  of  tlie  Pyrenees  there 
flourished,  in  those  opulent  and  powerful  towns  where  Orientnl 
magnificence  was  displayed  in  its  grandest  aspects  — at  Toledo, 
at  Cordova,  at  Seville — by  the  side  of  encbanteil  jialaces  and 
marvellous  mosques,  vast  colleges,  richly  endowefl,  in  which 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  natural  sciences  were  taught  to 
tens  of  thousands,  many  of  whom  hail  come  from  remote 
countries.      In   noble   public  libraries   were  accumulated  tlic 
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literary  and  scientific  treasures  of  Greece  and  the  East,  trans- 
lated and  commented  upon  by  the  Anib  writei"s.  As  many  as 
seventy  of  tliese  are  known  to  have  existed.  That  of  Coniova 
was  so  numerous  that  the  catalogue  alone  formed  foity-four 
volumes  of  fifty  loaves  each.  Four  hundred  years  later, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Chailes  the  Wise,  the  Royal  Library  of 
France  consisted  of  no  more  than  900  volumes,  of  which 
threc-fouillis  were  thological.* 

Ai-istotle  w.'is  t^nnglit  in  the  8chc>ols  of  Bagdad  and  Seville 
throe  centuries  before  he  reigned  in  those  of  the  West ;  Aver- 
roes  was  the  great  apostle*  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy.  The 
Moorish  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  exercised,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  competent  authorities,  a  very  marked 
influence  upon  Provenc;^!  literature.  It  was  not  by  the  direct 
contact,  but  by  the  mixture  of  peoples  and  languages,  that 
this  influence  operated  :  "  It  was  through  a  thousand  channels 
the  breath  of  Arabic  ]>oetry.  the  pei-fume  of  Araby,  reached 
the  West,  and  that  this  Oriental  vigour  passed  onwanl  even 
to  the  Southern  nations,  who,  so  far  as  the  Arabs  are  con- 
cerned, are  almost  peoples  of  the  North." f 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  speak  of  Moorish  architecture ; 
an  opportunity  of  referring  to  it  will  more  naturally  present 
itvself  in  another  chapter  of  my  book.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  one  remark  ;  namol}",  that  architecture  is  the  aH  in  which, 
poesy  alone  excepted,  the  Moorish  genius  has  displayed  the 
greatest  originality.  In  givandour,  it  is  true,  it  is  deficient ; 
but   what  grace,    w'hat  elegance,    what    marvellous   variety ! 

*  Viarilot.  "  flistoiro  do  la  Domination  A rabe,"  tome  ii..  p.  VXt;  Dulaure.   "llistolre  dt 
ParlH  " 

i  Vlllemain,  **  LittCr.iturc  du  Moycn  Age,"  i*"'-  lecon 
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Not^  indeed — as  is  often  said — that  our  Gothic  architecture 
has  borrowed  from  the  Arabs  the  ogive,  which  is  its  chai^ 
acteristic  featui-e.  Tlie  architectural  style  which  we  so  unfor- 
tunately designate  Gothic  was  bom  spontaneously  in  France, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  derives  its 
origin  only  from  the  Roman,  and  through  the  Roman  from 
the  Byzantine.  But  unquestionably  it  is  tnie  that  Moorish 
art  had  also,  but  independently,  created  the  ogive ;  that  is,  it 
had  made  use  of  it  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  art 
had  discovered  and  applied  it.  Here,  then,  is  another  proof 
of  the  singular  ingenuity  and  precocity  of  the  Arab  intellect. 

To  those  already  di*awn,  numerous  traits  require  to  be  added, 
if  we  would  fill  up  a  complete  picture  of  the  Moorisli  civiliz^i- 
tion.  I  have  sought  only  to  indicate  its  i)rincipal  aspects. 
Exaggeration,  moreover,  must  be  avoided  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
greater  paradox  than  to  pretend  to  elevate  the  Moorish  civili- 
zation to  the  same  level  as  the  Christian.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Koran,  if  we 
examine  the  question  simply  in  reference  to  letters,  science, 
and  art,  we  shall  find  that  the  parallel  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  Arab  mind — curious  as  it  is,  ingenious  and  active — fails 
in  power  and  depth.  It  never  fully  understood  the  Greek 
genius.  From  Greece,  indeed,  it  derived  its  scientific  results 
and  its  logical  discipline ;  but  it  was  unable  to  assimilate 
to  itself  its  magnificent  poetry,  or  its  lolly  j)hilosophical 
inspiration.s.  It  seems  that  these  profundities  are  inaccessible 
to  the  Semitic  mind,  which  has  in  it  an  undefinable  hardness, 
narrowness,  and  inflexibility.  Not  only  is  the  Arab  intellect 
deficient  in  force  and  suppleness ;  it  lacks  also  fecundity  and 
initiativeness.      Even  where  it  displays  its  greatest  originality, 
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its  flight  is  quickly  arrested.  Two,  or  at  the  most  three, 
centuries  have  exhausted  its  sap.  Compare  this  with  the 
career  maintained — and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  long  likely  to 
be  maintained — by  European  civilization.  How  readily  has 
Oiia  assimilated  the  Qreek  and  Roman  genius  !  Its  flight  has 
been  slow  ;  during  the  mediieval  centuries  it  had,  so  to  speak, 
a  long  and  laborious  incubation ;  but  what  an  awakening ! 
And  since  then  how  marvellous  a  fertility !  With  what 
suppleness  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  diversities  of  race,  of 
time,  of  climate  I  It  has  had  its  oscillations  and  its  waverings; 
but  it  has  never  stopped.  When  it  appears  stationary  on  one 
point,  it  is  advancing  on  another.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  pass 
from  one  people  to  another  people ;  seems  to  develop  in  suc- 
cession the  grand  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  But  through 
all  these  various  accidents,  through  all  these  diverse  phases, 
the  European  civilization,  the  Christian  civilization,  is  char- 
acterized by  one  noteworthy  sign  ;  its  law  is  that  of  progress, 
of  indefinite  perfectibility.  The  further  it  advances,  the  more 
its  horizon  enlarges  before  it. 

Neither  the  civilizations  of  antiquity,  nor  the  Bfoorish 
civilization,  have  possessed  this  remarkable  feature.  After  a 
more  or  less  lengthy  course,  a  more  or  less  brilliant  develop- 
ment, they  have  grown  sickly,  they  have  waxed  faint,  and 
eventually  they  have  disappeared  from  the  world.  The 
Moorish  genius,  in  particular,  has  been  unable  to  renew  itself ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Moorish  race,  never  very  numerous^  was 
mixed  and  confounded  with  populations  less  richly  endowed, 
with  the  wild  tribes  of  Morocco,  it  appeared  to  be  struck 
with  exhaustion,  with  an  incurable  sterility.  Not  the  less,  in 
its   proper  era,   did  the   Arabic   civilization  exercise  a  most 
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BRlatai^'  influence  and  attain  a  vDinarkable  degi-ee  of  splendour. 
It  formed  the  link  ;  the  transition  between  the  ancient  civi- 
lizations, which  were  on  the  point  of  dying  out ;  and  the 
modem  civilization,  which  was  Jipringiiig  into  life.  It  hastened 
the  birth  of  the  latter ;  and  if  its  career  Iia»  been  brief,  it  has 
lefl^  at  all  events,  a  lumtnoun  trace  iu  history. 


IV. 


^  pilgrimage  to  SebUle. 


8RVILLE — THE   ALCAZAR — DON    PEDRO   THE   CRUEL — THE    MUSEUM 

THE   CATHEDRAL — THE   GITANOS. 


-o- 


Fair  U  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 

Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  alte  of  ancient  daft. 

Byron. 


'  EFORE  quitting  Cordova,  we  were  de- 
sirous of   paying   one  more   visit   to 
the  Mosque  ; — for  it  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance   that    though    transformeJ 
.,   -_^  into  a  church  six  hundred  years  ago, 

^jir}%  it  haa  retained  its  Mohammedan  api>el- 

':  -^^  IfttioD,  and  the  Spaniards  Uiemaelves 

r?  aJways  call  it  La  ^fe^q^tit(t,     Truly  it 

is  quite  an  enchantment  to  sit  in  the 
ler  those  beautiful  orange-trees,  the  finest  I  have 
— the   contemporaries,    perhaps,    of  the   kalife  ;    I 
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measured  one  whose  trunk  was  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
circumference.  It  is  like  a  fairy  dream  to  wander,  as  the 
evening  shadows  lengthen,  under  the  long  sombre  arcades  of 
the  Mosque :  without  laying  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  imagina- 
tion, one  may  think  oneself  tmnspoi-ted  into  the  midst  of  the 
Eastern  world — and  every  moment  one  expects  to  see,  at  the 
angle  of  a  colonnade,  a  Moslem  believer,  with  his  forehead  on 
the  pavement,  performing  his  adorations  towards  the  east ;  or 
some  dervise,  crouched  in  a  corner,  counting  his  beaded 
chaplct. 

We  returned  along  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  We 
crossed  the  stream  on  an  old  bridge  with  high  and  solid 
arches,  said  to  be  of  Arabian  construction.  From  this  point 
a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  city;  and  of  the  river  banks, 
covered  with  alders  and  poplars  of  a  tender  green.  In  the 
bed  of  the  river,  a  little  higher  up,  may  be  observed  a  Bingular 
structure,  also  of  Moorish  origin — a  mill,  raised  upon  majsaive 
vaults  :  to  take  advantage  of  the  lowest  water,  it  has  been 
built  so  low  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the  floods,  it  is  completely 
drowned  and  submerged.  The  miller  returns  to  his  abode 
when  the  stream  thinks  fit  to  abandon  it  to  him. 

As  we  returned  towards  the  town,  we  caught  sight  of  two 
men  on  horseback  in  rustic  garb,  with  savage  mien,  and 
armed  with  great  speai-s,  debouching  on  the  bridga  The 
passers-by  hastily  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  at  their  approach, 
and  we  had  but  just  time  enough  to  imitate  their  example. 
In  the  rear  of  these  worthies  came  a  troop  of  bulls — they 
were  fighting-bulls,  and  were  being  conducted  to  the  circus^  to 
figure  in  the  great  show  on  Easter-day.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  two  men  on  foot,  clothed  in  sheep-skins,  and  carrying  a 
sling.     These  are  the  hinds  who  look  after  the  bulls  in  the 
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pastures  wliere  they  are  bred  ;  savages  scarcely  less  ferocious 
tfaoQ  the  animals  with  whom  tlicy  live.  They  manage  the 
sling  with  extraordinary  skill ;  if  a  bull  stmya,  the  stone 
strikes  him  as  surely  as  a  rifle  ball  from  a  needle-gun.  It  is  said 
that  at  a  single  bloV  they  can  break  a  bull's  liom,  or  bring 
the  beast  to  the  ground. 

The  evening  was  very  warm,  and  tlie  sun  was  setting  in  a 
fiery  sky.      Above  the  blaek  line  of  the  bridge,  the  silhouette 


of  these  horsemen  and  their  lances,  these  bulls  an<l  tlieir  great 
lioms,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  red  hoiizon, 
vaguely  reminded  one  of  those  Imlf-saviige  Gu-achot,  wlio, 
mounted  on  horseback,  guide  their  herds  across  the  p<i'mpas 
of  South  Americfk 


From   Cordova   to  Seville   is  a  short  journey,  which  we 
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accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  The  country  is  fertile,  and 
pleasantly  diversified.  A  small  mountain-chain  on  the  right 
follows  the  course  of  the  Guadalquivir.  On  a  rock,  abrupt, 
steep,  and  picturesque,  rises  the  Moorish  castle  of  Almodovar. 
The  small  town  of  Palma  seems  to  nestle  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  orange-trees.  All  around  spread  richly  cultivated 
fields,  intermingled  with  wide  pastui'es  and  marshy  meadows. 
The  traveller  is  especially  struck  by  the  scarcity  of  houses. 
It  is  not  the  earth  which  here  denies  itself  to  the  efforts  of 
man,  but  man  who  fails  in  his  duty  to  the  earth. 

The  first  aspect  of  Seville  is  charming.  Just  as  Cordova 
is  desolate  and  mournful,  so  is  Seville  bright  and  full  of  life. 
Its  spacious  squares,  planted  with  orange-trees ;  its  splendid 
promenades,  on  the  banks  of  a  mast-thronged  river ;  its  palaces, 
its  Alcazar,  its  majestic  cathedral,  dominated  by  the  gilded 
tower  of  the  Giralda ;  its  clean  streets,  paved  with  large 
flag-stones ;  its  white  houses,  its  green  balconies ;  its  miror 
(loreSj  ornamented  with  many-coloured  hangings  and  flowers ; 
— all  these  features  combine  to  endow  it  with  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a  busy  capital,  and  yet  of  a  city  of  pleasure. 

It  is  true  that  we  arrived  in  a  season  of  festival.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  attract  a  great  number  of 
stmngei-s  to  Seville ;  they  come  from  a  circuit  of  thirty 
leagues.  The  hotels  are  crowded  to  ovei'flowing,  and  prices  are 
doubled.  We  were  lodged  in  the  most  crowded  street  of  Seville, 
the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes,  near  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion. 
Tlie  hotel  was  not  a  good  one,  but  the  situation  was  agreeable^ 
and  our  apartment  particularly  attractive.  The  patio,  sur- 
rounded by  marble  columns,  flourishes  thickly  with  citron 
and  orange-trees,  bananas  and  almond-trees  in  flower.     Our 
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cLaiubers^  on  the  first  story,  opened  on  a  glazed  gallerj^ 
through  whose  broad  panes  the  sunshine  entered  in  genial 
floods ;  the  orange-trees  inclined  towards  it,  as  if  to  offer  to 
the  hand  their  branches  heavy  with  fniit  and  blossom. 

The  Frenchman  here  seems  in  a  country  of  his  own.  We, 
for  our  part,  met  again  with  several  countrymen  whoso 
acquaintance  we  had  made  at  Andujar.  Two  other  tourists, 
with  whom  the  same  misadventure  had  placed  us  on  a  still 
more  familiar  footing,  had  come  from  Cordova  at  the  same 
time  as  ourselves :  one,  a  young  Frenchman  from  Bordeaux, 

M.  du  S ;  the  other,  a  Sicilian,  the   Marquis  Sch . 

Their  itinerary  was  the  same  as  oui-s  :  they  were  going  to 
Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  Granada.  Thus  we  formed,  at  the 
Hotel  de  F  Europe,  a  small  and  very  agreeable  colony. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  information  we  had  received,  religious 
ceremonies  and  processions  occupied,  at  Seville,  the  last  three 
days  of  the  Holy  Week.  During  these  three  days  ordinary 
commonplace  life  is  wholly  suspended  in  the  city ;  the  shops 
are  closed,  the  museums  are  closed ;  the  pictures  in  the 
churches  are  veiled  and  invisible ;  you  are  not  admitted  to 
visit  the  public  monuments.  We  therefore  took  measures  to 
utilize  the  timfe  which  remained  to  us  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fetes.  The  first  three  days  we  resolved  to  devote 
to  visiting  the  Alcazar,  the  Museum,  La  Caridad,  and  the 
tobacco-manufactory. 

The  Alcazar  of  Seville  is,  next  to  the  Alhambra^  the  most 
precious  and  perfect  monument  of  Moorish  architecture  in 
Spain.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  restored,  thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  with  a  care  and 
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a  taste  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  most  shameful  devastations 
had  been  committed  there.  At  one  time  it  had  been  con- 
verted  into  a  ban*ack.  In  numerous  places  the  bayonets  of 
the  soldiers  had  worn  away  the  walls^'  and  terribly  cut  to 
pieces  the  delicate  stucco  lace-work  which  embellished  them. 
Elsewhere  the  arabesques  had  disappeared  under  thick  layers 
of  whitewash  and  coarse  paint.  Now  they  have  been  restored 
to  the  daj'^light ;  the  destroyed  portions  have  been  repaired, 
with  a  strict  fidelity  to  the  original  designs ;  the  rich  colours 
of  gold,  vermilicm,  and  azure  which  embellished  them  have 
been  revived.  The  polished  faience- work,  or  azulejos^  which 
formed  the  wainscotting,  have  been,  not  exactly  reproduced — 
for  the  secret  has  been  lost — but  very  cleverly  imitated. 

For  one  who  has  not  seen  Granada,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  marvellous  than  this  Alcazar.  One  thinks 
oneself  in  a  palace  of  fairies.  One  is  astonished,  charmed, 
dazzled.  The  walls  seem  clothed  in  a  guipure  of  gold  and 
silk.  I  do  not  think  the  Moors  have  ever  been  equalled  in 
tlie  ait  of  internal  decoiution.  Spite  of  the  profusion  of 
ornament  which  covers  the  halls  up  to  the  veiy  roof,  and  even 
the  roof  itself,  there  is  neither  heaviness,  nor  overloading,  nor 
a  gaudy  abundance  of  richness  in  the  marvellous  whole,  so 
varied  and  so  elegant  are  the  forms. 

Only,  in  its  present  condition,  and  after  its  recent  restora- 
tion, the  Alcazar  has,  j)erhaps,  a  single  defect :  the  paintings 
arc  too  gorgeous,  the  colours  are  too  vivid,  the  tones  too  hard. 
Is  this  the  fault  of  the  modern  artists,  who  have  not  possessed 
the  faculty  of  communicating  to  their  work  that  harmony  so 
noticeable  in  the  work  wrought  by  Moorish  hands  ?  Or  is  it 
simply  that  Time  has  not  yet  given  to  the  too  vivid  colours 
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it  subdaed  tint  which  he  gives  to  everything  ?  I  know 
b ;  but  I  have  since  seen  the  Alhambra,  and  I  must  own 
%i  iUi  interior  ornamentation  has  an  effect  far  more  har- 
mious  and  tender  to  the  eye.  I  may  add,  that  so  far  as 
ncems  the  architecture  and  the  internal  details,  the  palace 

Granada  greatly  surpasses  in  elegance,  delicacy,  and  aerial 
gbtness  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Alcazar  of  Seville. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  we  must  note  as  an 
Kception — the  patio;  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
^Qtiful  part  of  the  building.  The  pavement  is  of  marble, 
ith  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
^Ttles.     The  gallery  which  forms  the  four  sides  is  supported 

shapely  marble  columns,  arranged  in  twos,  and  supporting 
'foiled  arcades ;  these  arcades,  open  to  the  day,  are  marvels 
grace  and  lightness. 

The  Alcazar  of  Seville  was  mainly  erected  by  Don  Pedro  I., 
■lUimed  in  history  "  the  Cruel"  On  the  principal  gateway 
•y  still  be  read  the  inscription, — 

*  The  most  illnstriouB,  most  noble,  and  most  powerful  conqueror,  Don  Pedro, 
^S  of  Castile  and  of  Leon,  caused  this  palace  and  this  fa9ade  to  be  constructed 
the  year  1862." 

The  style  of  the  building,  however,  is  explained  by  the  fact 
^  though  raised  under  a  Spanish  and  Christian  king,  it  was 
'^t  by  Moorish  architects.  At  the  epoch  we  are  speaking 
S  the  Arabs  alone,  in  Spain,  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
they  alone  were  astronomers,  physicians,  architects,  engineers, 
w  war  the  Christian  kings  were  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Moorish  engineers  for  the  construction  and  manage- 
nent  of  the  machines  they  employed  to  batter  down  the  walls 
f  beleagured   towns.     Thus,   in    1364,    Don   Pedro,    laying 
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siege  to   Castel-Favib,    a  small    place    in    the    kingdom 
Valentin^  was  obliged  to  summon  fix)m  Cartbagena  two  Moo 
I  sons  of  a  celebrated  engineer  named  Master  Ali,  to  constn 

the   military  engines    of   which   he   stood   in   need.       M( 
sj  than   once    Moslem   architects    were  invited   to   Toledo  ai 

Burgos  by  the  Christian  kings,  to  direct  the  works  they  h 
ordered.  The  Spanish  language  itself  has  preserved  the  tra 
of  this  fact :  in  S})anish,  the  word  which  signifies  ''  a  masoi 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  albanil. 

Near  the  door  of  the  imtio  already  referred  to,  we  wc 
shown,  on  the  marble  pavement,  an  indelible  stain  of  a  ma 
colour.  It  marks  the  spot,  according  to  popular  traditic 
where  was  slain,  by  order  of  Don  Pedro,  his  natural  broth< 
Don  Fadrique.  The  heart  of  the  king  had  nourished  an  ii 
placable  hatred  against  his  two  brothers,  Henry  de  Trastams 
and  Don  Fadrique,  who,  in  1354,  had  joined  the  faction 
the  insurgent  nobles,  and  had  held  him  for  some  til 
a  prisoner  at  Toro.  Henry,  suspecting  a  snare,  had  tak 
reftige  in  Languedoc ;  Don  Fadrique,  moi^e  tnistful,  had  i 
conciled  himself  to  Don  Pedro,  and  served  him  lo3''ally. 

In  1358,  after  reconquering  for  the  king  the  town 
Jumilla,  in  the  kingd<;in  of  .Murcia,  he  received  onlersto  repj 
to  Seville.  He  hastened  thither  immediatelv,  thinking  to  l>o  i 
wanlod  with,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  royal  approbiition.  Scarce 
had  he  crossed  the  thrcshoLl  befoi*e  he  was  aiTCst^d  by  t 
king's  guards.  He  broke  from  them,  fled  into  the  court,  a: 
attempted  to  defend  himself;  but  the  handle  of  his  swo 
had  got  entangled  in  his  baldric,  and  he  fell  beneath  t 
maces  of  the  eross])Owmen.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  gent 
men  of  his  suite,  his  chief  equerry,  Sancho  Ruiz  de  Villeg? 
took  refuge  in  Maria  de  Padilla  s  apartment,  and  seized  in  1 
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of  her  daughters  as  a  defence  against  the  murderers. 
ing,  who  followed  him  sword  in  hand,  snatched  the 
n  bis  grasp,  and  dealt  him  the  first  blow.  His 
completed  the  cruel  deed.  Don  Pedro  then 
into  the  court,  where  his  brother  was  lying  moticm- 
itill  breathing.  He  approached  him,  looked  at  him 
y,  and  drawing  his  dagger,  handed  it  to  an  Africjin 
five  the  dying  man  the  coup  de  grace.  The  bloo<.ly 
s  finished,  he   re-entered    the   palace,  and   went  to 


on  Pedro,  whom  history  has  blasted  with  everhvsting 

"the  Cruel,'*  Philip  II.  would  fain  have  had  known 

Just."      We   can   easily   understand    that   absolute 

may  have  wished  to  rehabilitate  this  sombre  figuie. 

s  a  tyrant;  but,  like  Louis  XI,  he  was  a  king.      In 

1  anarchy  of  the  fourteenth  century  he  had  defended 

vhich  the  great  nobles  sought  to  humble,  and  which 

eeded  in  humiliating  under  Henry  IV.      He  warred 

is  powerful  vassals,  and  hesitated  not  to  bring  them 

:»ffold.      These  were  titles  to  the  admii-ation   and 

of  his  successors.      But  this  selfish  rehabilitation  has 

ble  to  crush  out  the  vitality  of  the  popular  tradition  ; 

nielties  of  Don  Pedro  must  have  been  enormous,  and 

verfuUy  struck  the  imagination   of  the  people,  since 

B  not  pardoned  by  the  latter  in  consideration  of  the 

e  he  exacted  upon  the  great. 

lat   can  be  said  in   extenuation  is,  that  Don  Pedro 

I  bloody  and  barbarous  epoch.     The  chronicles  of  the 

full  of  incidents  which  paint  that  society  to  us  in 

frightful   colours.      Force  was  the  only  law :  men 

•  Chroniqne."  pp  287  243 ;  Prosper  Mfirimfie,  "  fllstoire  de  Don  PMre,"  c  ?l 
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lived  like  beasts  of  pi-ey.  Blood  flowed  in  torrents  :  murder 
and  vengeance  reigned  rumpaat  everywhere.  No  reverence, 
no  compassion  was  felt  for  women  or  for  cbUdren  Death 
was  a  spectacle  in  wluch  everjbody  delighted  Like  the 
Turkish  paahaA  who  eveo 
at  the  present  day  caase 
thp  condemned  to  be  exe- 
cuted before  their  eyes, 
the  sovereigns  of  the 
fourteen  th  a  nd  filleenth 
centuries  were  always  at- 
tended by  executioner^ 
who  at  the  order  of  the 
king,  beheaded  his  ene- 
mies in  his  presence,  if  he 
did  not  imbrue  his  own 
hands  in  bliHHi.  When 
the  royal  guards  assas^- 
iiated  some  grandee  whose 
ambition  the  king  feared,  or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  they 
brought  back  to  him,  suspended  from  their  saddle-bow,  the 
licad  of  the  victim.  This,  too,  wns  an  Oriental  custom  which 
the  Christians  borrowed  from  tlie  kalifs.  The  head  thus 
cut  off  was  at  once  the  trophy  of  the  conqueror,  and  the 
proof  that  the  messenger  had  faithfully  obeyed  his  sovereign's 
mandate. 


The  popular  ballads  present  us  with  a  picture  of  medieevtd 
manners  which  is  not  less  faithful,  and  is  much  more  living 
than  that  of  history.  In  these  we  see,  with  all  its  rugged 
violence,  the  cliaracter  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
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The  narrative  is  frequently  legendary,  but  at  bottom  there  is 
a  basis  of  truth  :  the  passions^  and  ideas,  and  habits  of  the 
time  are  easily  discernible.  Read  the  Romancero,  and  you 
will  know,  better  than  if  you  had  perused  the  thick  folios  of 
Hai-iana,  the  character  of  the  Spanish  Middle  Age,  the  warlike 
and  ferocious  genius  of  those  barbarous  timea 

One  of  the  victims  of  Don  Pedro — whose  unhappy  fate 
most  excited  the  popular  compassion,  and  whose  misfortunes 
have  been  sung  in  the  most  pathetic  strains — was  his  wife, 
the  miserable  Blanche  of  Bourbon.  She  was  the  niece  of 
Charles  V.,  King  of  France — young,  beautiful,  endowed  with 
all  kinds  of  amiable  qualities.  The  marriage  had  been 
solemnly  celebrated  at  Valladolid  on  the  3rd  of  June  1853. 
Two  days  afterwards  Don  Pedro  abandoned  Blanche,  and 
repaired  to  Montalvan  to  enjoy  the  com{)any  of  that  Maria  de 
Padilla  whose  empire  over  him  lasted  all  his  life.  Some 
writers  have  assei'ted  that  the  king  had  discovered  a  guilty 
intrigue  between  the  queen  and  his  brother,  Don  Fadnque : 
this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imaginary  romance,  of 
which  not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  the  contemporary  his- 
torians. 

Fearing  that  Blanche  might  become  a  rallying-point  for 
the  nobles  who  had  revolted  against  him,  he  caused  her  to  be 
carried  away  from  Medina  del  Campo,  whither  she  had 
retired,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  strong  fortress.  Released 
for  awhile  during  Don  Pedro's  captivity  at  Toro,  a  very  short 
time  elapsed  before  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  executioner. 
Many  years  passed,  and  no  tidings  of  her  reached  the  outer 
world.  Then  in  1361  the  news  was  suddenly  bruited  abroad 
that  Blanche  had  died  in  the  castle  of  X^rhs  de  la  Frontera. 
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She  waa  only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  hod  spent  eiglit  yeara 
in  prison. 

All  tlie  contemporary  authorities  attribute  her  death  to 
Don  Pedro.  Ayala  even  goes  so  far  as  to  name  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  cruel  deed.  It  is,  however,  uncertain 
whether  KfHria  de  Padilla  had  any  share  in  it,  or  excited,  as 
the  [wptilar  tradition  represents,  the  king  to  its  commis- , 
aion.     The  old  romances,  it  is  true,  envelop  the  favourite 


"the  beautiful  tigress,"  in  the  shame  and  lasting  disbonoar  of 
the  queen's  unhappy  death.  Blanche,  on  the  point  of  expir- 
ing, sings  her  funcixil  dii^e  : — 

"  0  France,  0  bol'ivui]  conntry,  w)iy  diclal  thou  not  delnin  ris  when  (ben 
gaweat  me  go  Torlh  to  enlfcr  in  Ihiit  cruel  Spain  ?  Y^t  I  do  not  acciue  thi*  noUe 
country :  iU  pcojOo  have  had  pily  on  my  sorrows.  But  behold,  the  king  pet- 
milx  hia  lawful  wife,  contrary  to  ILe  wihIi  uf  Costilo,  uxl  nil  to  pleue  PftdllU.  to 
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"Castile !  Castile  !  what  have  I  done  to  thoc  ?  I  have  not  Ixitraycd  tliee  ;  yet 
the  crown  thou  gayest  me  was  full  of  blood  and  anguish  !  But  I  look  for  a  more 
precious  one  in  heaven." 

Don  Pedro  was  very  partial  to  Seville ;  and  it  wiis  at  the 
Alcazar  itself,  in  a  kind  of  harem,  that  he  established  Maria 
de  Padilla  in  right  royal  state.  In  a  remote  part  of  the 
palace,  near  the  sumptuous  pahacc-gardens,  are  still  shown  the 
baths  after  the  Eastern  fashion  which  he  caused  to  be  con- 
Rtructed  for  her,  and  which  still  bear  her  name.  This  did 
not  prevent  him  from  simultaneously  installing,  and  not  less 
jmblicly,  another  favourite — Aldonza  Coronel — in  the  Tower 
of  Gold  {Torre  del  Oro\  which  is  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Alcazar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

At  this  epoch  Seville  had  already  been  for  a  hundred  years 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  Though  the  splendour  it 
had  attained  under  the  Mooi*s  was  beginning  to  decay,  it 
offered  to  the  rough  Castilians — to  the  austere  men  of  the 
North  who,  for  four  centuries,  had  made  war  amongst  the 
mountains — all  the  dangerous  delights  of  a  voluptuous  climate 
and  a  refined  civilization.  Owing  to  incessant  wai-s,  the 
Spanish  princes  still  presei'ved  their  military  virtues  ;  but 
in  all  other  respects  they  had  experienced  the  ordinary 
influence  of  the  Southern  civilization  on  the  men  of  the  North. 
They  had  borrowed  the  vices  of  the  Moors,  without  their 
virtues ;  allied  the  voluptuous  manners  of  the  East  to  the 
violent  and  ferocious  manners  of  the  West.  Tlie  kings  of 
SeviUe  were  too  frequently  sultans,  with  nothing  Christian 
but  the  name,  and  were  not  always  worthy  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  their  enemies  the  kalifs. 

It   is  not  the  Alcazar  only  which  is  full  of  memories  of 
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Don  Pedro ;  we  trace  tliem  everywhere  in  Seville.  Legend, 
undoubtedly,  mingles  to  some  extent  with  history ;  bat  it 
serves  to  attest  the  prominent  place  this  king  has  occapied 
in  the  memory  and  imagination  of  the  people  through  his 
caprices,  his  vehement  loves,  his  cold,  calculated  cnieltiee^  and 
even  his  somewhat  fantastic  acts  of  justice. 

We  are  told  that,  following  the  example  of  the  kalifs  of 
Bagdad,  he  loved  to  wander  at  night,  alone  and  in  disguise, 
Uirough  the  streets  of  Sevilla  On  one  occasion  he  vta 
stopped   by  an    unknown    person,   who   endeavoured   to  ob- 


struct Ills  passage.  A  quarrel  ensued,  swords  were  drawn, 
and  the  king  killed  his  adversary.  When  the  night-watch 
arrived  he  bad  disappeared  ;  but  an  old  woman  who  had  seen 
the  duel  declared  that  the  fugitive  made  in  walking  a  curious 
noise  ;  and  everybody  then  knew  that  it  must  have  been  Uie 
king,  whose  knees,  owing  to  a  defect  of  conformation, 
cracked  or  crackled  in  a  very  singular  manner.  Don  Pedro 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  the  old 
woman  ;  but  as  the  law  decreed  that  the  murderer  should  be 
decapitated,  and  his  head  exposed  at  the  place  where  he  had 
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committed  his  crime,  he  ordered  that  his  bust,  scu1|)tured  in 
marble,  should  be  set  up  in  a  niche  on  the  scene  of  his  unex- 
pected combat.  It  may  still  be  seen  at  SeviUe,  in  the  street 
called  Candilejo, 

Acts  of  justice  on  the  part  of  Don  Pedro  were  rare  ;  his 
vengeances  and  his  cruelties  innumerable.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  his  family  became  his  victims.  His  two  youngest 
natural  brothers — mere  children,  one  aged  nineteen,  the  other 
fourteen — were  assassinated  in  their  prison  at  Carmona. 
Don  Juan  of  Aragon,  his  cousin,  who  had  assisted  him  to 
kill  Don  Fadrique,  was  killed  liimself  in  the  king's  palace. 
Queen  Leonora,  his  aunt ;  Donna  Juana  de  Lara,  his  sister-in- 
law  ;  Isabella^  Don  Juan's  widow. — were,  one  after  the  other, 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  All  who  gave  umbrage  to  the 
tjTant  or  provoked  his  cupidity  were  stricken  down.  Samuel 
L^vi,  his  treasurer,  or  minister  of  finances,  having  grown  too 
wealthy,  he  caused  to  be  tortured  :  the  poor  wretch  died 
on  the  rack,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated  by  the  king. 
He  would  dissemble  with  so  much  art  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  were  deceived.  More  than  one  were  killed  at  his 
very  table — notably,  Alvarez  Osorio  :  the  two  arquebusiers, 
who  were  the  habitual  executioners  of  the  royal  vengeance, 
felled  him  in  Don  Pedro's  presence,  and  struck  off  his  head. 

All  these  crimes  aroused  at  length  the  indignation  of  Cas- 
tile. They  explain  and  justify  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  Don  Pedro  by  the  people,  who  called  him  "  the  cruellest 
soul  that  had  ever  lived  in  a  Christian's  bosom"  : — 

**  Alma  mas  cruel 
Qne  vivio  en  pccho  cristiano." 

Tlie  manner  of  his  death  is  well  known.     A  life  sullied  by 
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crime  \vi\s  teinunatcd  by  a  crime.  Besieged  in  the  castle  of 
Montiel  by  his  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare — who  had 
enlisted  under  his  banner  Du  Guesclin  and  his  famous 
lances  —  Don  Pedro  one  night  attempted  to  escape  in  dis- 
guise ;  but  betrayed  and  surprised,  he  was  killed  by  dagger- 
thrusts,  after  a  face-to-face  struggle  with  his  brother.  Nothing 
less  than  a  fratricide  could  have  fitly  closed  a  life  so  full  of 
misdeeds  ;  no  other  scene  would  have  been  an  appropriate 
termination  to  a  tragedy  as  black  as  that  of  the  Atridcs. 

On  issuing  from  the  Alcazar,  we  went  to  the  Museum. 

The  Museum  (Museo)  of  Seville  is  rich  in  pictures  by  Murillo 
and  Zurbaran.  Unfortunately,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  it 
was  undergoing  rej)air.  Most  of  the  pictures  were  taken  down, 
and  piled  up  in  a  corner ;  among  these  were  the  Zurbarans, 
which  I  regretted  the  more  because  the  Museum  contains  the 
finest  specimens  of  this  most  original  master.  But  as  Murillo's 
pictures  were  visible,  we  had  something  with  which  to  console 
ourselves. 

Murillo  was  born  at  Seville,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  It  is  not,  then,  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  bis 
works  are  so  numerous  in  that  city :  they  are  not  only  to  be 
found  at  the  Museum,  which  was  fonned  out  of  the  spmh  of 
many  convents,  but  also,  and  in  considerable  numbers^  in  the 
Church  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Cathedral. 

The  fecund it}'^  of  this  great  master  was  prodigioua  He 
was  one  of  those  happy  geniuses  who  produce  without  effort^ 
and  whose  prompt  and  obedient  hand  follows  without  hesi- 
tation the  impulse  of  the  thought  At  Seville,  in  the  hall  of 
the  Museum  which  beai*s  his  name,  there  are  twenty  tableaux, 


tlie  siiiiilli'st  .if  wL'tch  is 
between  ten  and  fifteen 
feet  ill  Iicight.  Of  tliese 
fMiintinga,  ttome  undoubt- 
edly bear  the  trace  of  a 
too  rapid  improvization  ; 
but  all  are  marvels  of 
colour,  and  many  are  of 
supreme  excellence. 

Two  es]>ecially.      One, 
"St.  Felix  of  Cantiilici^i 
receiving  tlie  Infant  Ji 
from   tlie   liands    of 
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Virgin/'  The  expression  of  the  saint  is  beautiful ;  but  the 
Virgin's  head  is  as  charming  as  anything  ever  painted  by 
Murillo.  It  swims  in  a  fair  transparent  light :  the  features 
are  of  exquisite  delicacy.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  ideal  beauty 
of  Raphael — it  is  not  divine ;  but  it  is  an  angelic  and  super- 
human beauty. 

The  other  picture  is  superior  still.  It  represents  Santo  Tomas 
de  Villanueva  giving  alms.  The  figure  of  the  bishop,  crowned 
with  the  white  mitre,  is  clearly  defined  on  the  harmonious 
ground  colours,  where  the  light  glides  across  the  columns  of 
the  palace.  Upon  the  tranquil  visage  there  is  a  mixture  of 
grace  and  majesty,  of  noble  simplicity  and  evangelic  sweet- 
ness. In  the  whole  composition  Murillo  has  admirably  united 
firmneas  of  modelling  with  suavity  of  colour. 

At  the  Hospital  of  La  Caridad  two  vast  breadths  of  canvas 
may  be  seen,  representing  **  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  and 
the  "  Miracle  of  the  Loavea"  They  are  among  Murillo's 
most  celebrated  works,  but  I  will  not  assert  they  are  among 
his  best.  The  painter  has  thought  too  little  of  the  religious 
side  of  his  subject :  he  seems  to  have  sought  only  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  composing  grand  landscapes  and  beautiful  groups  of 
figurea 

Thus,  then,  in  point  of  style  his  '*  Moses"  is  inferior  to  the 
**  Moses"  of  Poussin,  which  is  so  well  known  by  engravinga 
But  Murillo  recovers  his  superiority  in  potency  of  colouring; 
tixith  of  detail,  and  harmony  of  ensemble.     If  you  give  no 
thought  to  Moses  or  the  Israelites — if  you  see  nothing  but  i^ 
group  of  travellers  or  emigrants  quenching  their  thirst  at  th^ 
source  of  a  river — the  scene  is  replete  with  life.     The  woraeim- 
who  stoop  to  fill  their  veasels  of  bronze — the  mother  whc^ 
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lands  the  refreshing  draught  to  her  child  —  the  confused 
ppoups  of  men  and  horses, — all  are  full  of  movement  and 
lature,  of  grace  and  simplicity. 

In  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Loaves"  the  same  defects  are  evi- 
ient^  and  the  same  admirable  qualities.  The  subject  is 
Dut  an  accessory  ;  the  landscape  is  the  principal.  But  this 
andscape  is  magnificent  :  the  lines  are  grand  and  simple  ; 
;he  earth  and  sky  are  of  a  fine  colour.  All  great  painters  of 
ihe  human  figure  have  become  great  landscape  painters  when 
;hey  willed. 

The  "  St  Antony  of  Padua" — which  many  consider  to  be 
ilorillo's  masterpiece,  and  which,  at  all  events,  must  be 
ncluded  amongst  his  finest  compositions — is  in  the  Cathedral. 
rhe  picture  has  grown  darker ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  badly 
lighted.  The  chapel  where  it  hangs  receives  the  daylight 
through  a  window  of  blue  glass — ingeniously  contrived,  one 
would  think,  to  render  the  picture  invisible.  The  painter 
triumphs  over  all  ;  spite  of  time  which  has  embrowned  it, 
spite  of  the  bad  conditions  under  which  one  sees  it,  the  light 
aeems  to  ripple  over  the  canvas. 

The  saint  is  in  ecstasies  ;  his  face  radiates  with  joy  and 
love :  before  him  heaven  opens  ;  the  descending  cloud  seems 
^  expand  into  a  flood  of  celestial  brightness ;  and  the  child 
«'€8us^  borae  gently  upon  the  luminous  waves,  sinks  towards 
wJe  saint  as  if  attracted  by  the  force  of  his  prayer.  The  head 
^^  St.  Antony  breathes  forth  the  ardent  piety  and  intoxication 
^  the  divine  love  :  in  the  movement  of  the  body  is  con- 
^cuous  a  passionate  impulse.  The  colour  is  of  a  penetrating 
sweetness  ;  the  whole  composition  has  "a  velvety  harmony" 
vhich  caresses  the  gaze.      I  do  not  believe  that  any  painter 
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liiiH  ever  coinmuuicatcd  to  the  ecstatic  vision  sucli  a  power  of 
reality.  Murillo  hsis  frequently  treated  analogous  subjects; 
in  none  has  he  developed  a  sentiment  more  profound,  and 
in  none  has  he  exhibited  with  greater  splendour  the  magic  of 
his  pencil. 

Some  writers  ailirm  that  Murillo  as  an  aitist  was  de- 
void of  the  religious  sentiment.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
exaggeration  and  an  injustice.  But  there  is  here  a  delicacy 
of  expression  which  ought  to  be  noted.  What  Murillo  repre- 
sents is  a  subdued  and  tender  piety,  the  love  of  the  Christian 
for  the  Virgin  and  for  the  Saviour — the  adoration,  mingled 
with  fear,  of  the  mysteries  and  sublime  grandeurs  of  the  Bible 
and  the  gos])c].  Murillo's  painting  is  a  truly  Spanish  paint- 
ing, exc^iuted  for  a  people  more  passionate  than  reflective^ 
more  seusual  than  spiritual.  It  speaks  less  to  the  mind 
than  that  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  were 
nourished  both  Ijy  the  antique  and  the  Christian  ideal  Bat 
tliis  is  the  fault  of  the  age  and  the  country  rather  than  of  the 
man  ;  and,  moreover,  Alurillo  had  never  seen  Italy. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  "  St  Antony  of  Padua^"  which  is  in 
the  Cathedral,  before  speaking  of  the  Cathedral  itself.  It  is 
Murillo  who  has  enchanted  me,  who  has  led  me  astray;  one 
is  so  ea,sily  beguiled  into  dallying  before  him.  But  let  us 
now  return,  with  your  permission,  to  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
well  woiih  the  trouble.  It  is,  without  doubt^  the  handsiomest 
church  in  Spain,  and,  one  might  say,  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  whole  world.  Built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mosque, 
it  luiH  preserved  the  lofty  walls  of  its  enclosure,  its  magnifi* 
cont  portico  and  Moorish  arch,  and  the  Moorish  court,  planted 
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orange-trees  (Patio  de  lo8  Naranjos),  The  building  is 
le  Amplest  and  severest  Gothic  style  ;  it  is  divided  into 
naves.  The  vaults,  which  rest  upon  slender  pilasters 
ed  of  clusters  of  little  columns,  are  of  an  extraordinary 
ition ;  I  remember  nothing,  except  the  dome  of  Cologne, 
h  approaches  them  in  loftiness  of  sweep.  Like  the  Seo 
iragossa,  the  lateral  naves  are  very  nearly  of  the  same 
bt  as  the  central  ;  the  effect  is  majestic  and  imposing. 
>rtanately,  as  is  the  Spanish  custom,  a  choir,  of  that 
ird  and  over-decorated  style  which  is  called  the  platcreHque^ 
pies  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  singularly  impairs 
^neral  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  this 
rtunate  arrangement  was  introduced  into  and  naturalized 
pain.  Deplorable  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  because 
verywhere  interrupts  the  grand  lines  of  the  basilica,  it 
sars  to  me  equally  unfortunate  from  the  point  of  view  of 
solemnities  of  worship.  In  fact,  owing  to  its  situation 
I  in  this  square  enclosure,  you  can  only  perceive  the 
cipal  altar  through  the  two  lateral  openings  which 
Jate  it  from  the  chapter.  Far  more  favourable  to  the 
esty  of  ritual  is  the  arrangement  of  our  cathedrals, 
re,  at  the  extremity  of  an  immense  nave,  and  under  the 
'le  span  of  a  lofty  roof,  the  altar  rises — in  view  of  all 
prostrate  people — on  the  summit  of  the  steps  where  the 
Gonial  pomp  is  exhibited. 

'^e  Giralda,  which  is  now  made  use  of  as  the  belfry,  or 
^nile,  of  the  Cathedral,  and  which  stands  at  one  of  the 
^  of  the  patio,  is  a  tower  of  Saracenic  construction.  It 
built,  about  A.D.  1200,  by  order  of  the  Kalif  Yakub- 
^soilr,  and  intended  to  serve  as  an  observatory.     It  is 

Bquare  form,  in  brick  of  a  beautiful   rose  colour,  with 
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designs  in  relievo  of  a  very  elegant  character.  In  ilio 
sixteenth  century  it  was  sunnounted  with  a  kind  of  belfry, 
to  receive  the  chui*ch  bells,  circular  in  form  and  Roman  in 
style,  which  by  no  means  harmonizes  with  the  remainder  of 
the  structure. 

We  had  been  recommended  to  visit  the  tobacco  manufactory 
{Fahrica  de  Tahac(i).  But  I  may  say  at  once  that  what  the 
traveller  goes  to  see  is  neither  the  tobacco,  nor  the  manufac- 
ture, but  the  operatives ;  and,  I  must  add,  the  female  opera- 
tives, who  appear  under  a  very  peculiar  and  curious  aspect 
We  had  one  day  to  spare  before  the  fetes ;  this  was  a  capital 
means  of  employing  it. 

We  traversed  with  rapid  steps  the  low  halls^  where  the 
acrid  vapour  seizes  one's  throat  and  produces  a  convQisive 
cough,  and  immediately  ascended  to  the  workshops  on  the 
first  story.  We  found  there  several  hundreds  of  women, 
occupied  in  rolling  up  cigarettes ;  and  among  them  detected 
all  the  types  of  the  Andalusian  race.  When  at  work,  they 
assume  a  rough  and  coarse  attire ;  suspending  their  flying 
robes  and  lace-embroidered  petticoats  against  the  walla. 
Many  are  extremely  pretty,  and  even  those  who  are  ncd  do 
not  exhibit  aught  of  that  vulgar  ugliness  so  often  seen  in 
the  women  engaged  in  our  factories  at  home.  Nearly  all  wear 
flowers  in  their  hair,  and  this  elegant  coifiure  contrasts 
agreeably  with  the  negligence  of  their  costume.  The  Spanish 
women  take  extreme  care  of  their  hair;  all  have  theim- 
combers  to  attend  them,  and  even  the  women  of  the  lowex" 
orders  dress  their  hair  several  times  a-day.  And  they  tell  yo'^a 
that  eveiy  flower  which  they  employ  in  its  decoration  has     «* 
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liit^age  of  it«  own.  If  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head,  it 
means  that  t)ie  wearer  is  betrothed,  has  a  fianc<:,  a  novh; 
if  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  that  she  is  free,  dis- 
engaged, and  has  a  heart  at  liberty  to  be  won.  I  vei^' 
rarely  saw  the  flower  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

Among   these   workwomen,   there   if    a   great  number   of 
Oitanas,  who  are  easily  recognized  by  their  rippled  hair  and 


olive-coloured  skin ;  the  profile  is  generally  bold,  the  eye 
*Kny  (fauve)  and  mobile.  A  Spanish  proverb  says,  "A 
Gitano'a  eye  and  a  woITs  eye."     But  Gitanas  when  really 

wwtifijl  are  not  so  by  halves ;  there  is  a  certain  air  of  no- 

"^y  and  haughtiness  about  them  which  we  do  not  see  in 

•^  women. 
'onncrly  the  Gitanos  were  very  numerous  in  Seville,  and 

**"pied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  suburb  of  Triana.     Though 
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somewhat  scattered  at  tlic  present  time,  we  still  encounteir 
them  very  frequently.  This  strange  race  has  always  swarmed 
in  Spain,  and  particularly  in  Andalusia.  It  would  seem  thal^ 
the  sun,  which  has  almost  an  Eastern  splendour,  reminds  ifc> 
of  its  native  country.  For  it  is  now  known  that  the  SpaniBL^a 
Gitanos,  like  the  Egyptians  or  Bohemians  of  France,  like  th^ 
Gipsies  of  England  and  the  Zingari  of  Italy,  are  a  people  fton^ 
the  banks  of  the  Indus — the  Tsigant?s — driven  from  theimr 
home-land  by  political  revolutions  or  religious  persecution»- 
Thoy  made  their  appearance  in  Europe  towards  the  close  of 
the  foui-teenth  century.  From  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  whence 
they  made  their  first  halt,  they  quickly  spreatl  to  the  extreiae 
limits  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  wei-e  only  arrested  in  their 
wandering  course  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Their  language,  which  is  plainly  connected  with  Sanskrit^ 
the  Siicrctl  tongue  of  India ;  their  very  features,  which  stiH 
represent    the    Hindu    type,    place    Ixjyond    all  doubt   their 
Eastern  origin.      Their  existence,  for  the  last  five  centurieBt 
is   one   of  the   most  curious   singularities  of  history.     They 
have  traversed  Europe  in  every  direction,  and  rooted  them- 
selves nowhere.      They  have  mingled  with  all  the   Western 
nations,    and    yet    have    never    blended    with    them.       En- 
cami)ed,  so  to  speak,  in  their  midst,  living  by  the  wayside, 
on  the  open  heath,  or  at  most  in  the  outskirts  of  their  iowofl^ 
feared  by  the  sedentary  population,  and  exercising  all  kimk 
of  suspicious  trades,  this  mysterious  nomadic  nation  has  re- 
mained obstinately  and  invincibly  outside  our  modern  civili- 
zation,  which  surrounds  and  enfolds  without  being  able  to 
penetrate  it. 

There  is  something  very  strange  in  the  tenacity  of  certain 
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races,  which  are  neither  altered  by  time  nor  by  surrounding 
influences.  The  Jews  offer  a  second  example  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. And,  perhaps,  in  the  two  peoples  we  shall  find 
its  explanation  in  the  same  cause  —  persecution,  the  anti- 
pathy of  mannei's  and  religion,  which  has  converted  them 
into  a  kind  of  ?iccursed,  feared,  and  hated  sect,  treated  as  an 
onemy  by  all  mankind. 

In  spite  of  traditional  vicof>,  and  incorrigible  habits  of 
,  theft  and  vagab<^ndage,  the  Gitanos  have  preserved  twc»  virtues 
'  —the  chastity  of  woman,  and  domestic  affection.  They 
intennarry  only  among  themselves.  Thoy  liave  their  own 
laws  and  their  own  customs  ;  we  may  even  say,  iho'iv  own 
religion;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  Chiistians  other- 
wise than  in  name. 


Some  thirty-two  years  ago,  an  Englishman,  George  Borrow, 
A  member  of  the  Bible  Society  of  London,  attempted  to  dis- 
tribute the  Bible  among  them.  He  acquired  their  language, 
lived  with  them  for  many  years,  translated  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
into  Zingari,  and  had  it  printed  at  Madrid.  But  what  have 
they  done  with  the  Holy  Book  ?  They  look  upon  it  as  a 
talisman,  an  amulet,  and  put  it  in  their  pocket  when  they 
tneditate  a  theft  or  any  other  illegal  action.* 

On  our  return  from  the  U^bacco  manufactory,  we  visited 
'he  Palace  of  San-Telmo.  then  occupied  by,  and  belonging  to, 
ihe  Duke  of  Montpensier.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
>he  building,  which  is  an  ancient  college  ;  but  the  j^rince, 
who  has  inherited  from  his  race  an   enlight(med   piission   for 

*  Geonge  Borrow,  "  The  Blbl«»  in  Spain." 
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arts  and  letters,  lias  converted  it  into  a  kiiid  of  niufi 
Besides  a  precious  collection  of  antiques,  it  contains  a  g8 
of  first-class  pictures,  among  which  I  noted  Ribiera's  "  Ci 
Utica,"  and  a  charming  "Madonna"  bj''  Murillo.  Bui 
true  marvel  of  San-Telmo  is  its  gardens.  Renewing  b 
useful  example  the  ingenious  art  of  irrigation,  which 
Moors  had  caiTied  so  far  in  Spain,  the  duke  has  brought 
liis  park  tlie  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir ;  and  his  pa: 
covered,  as  if  through  enchantment,  with  an  admirable 
tation.  You  can  promenade  through  groves  of  orange- 
whose  golden  fruit  sti'ews  the  earth ;  in  the  shado 
American  trees  of  gigantic  stature,  mingled  with  mir 
and  palm-trees,  thrive  a  thousand  i-are  shrubs  and  e 
plants.  You  see  all  that  intelligence  and  labour  can  o 
from  so  excellent  a  soil  and  so  genial  a  climate. 

Our  travelling  companions  had  organized  for  the  evi 
a  national  ballet ;  it  w^as  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  mi 
and  it  was  understood,  moreover,  as  ladies  accompanie 
that  everything  should  be  conducted  with  decorum, 
dancing  saloon,  in  a  kind  of  cabaret,  was  not  conspicuou 
elegance ;    but  we   had   six   or  eight  female  and   two 
dancers,  and  an  orchestra  composed  of  a  guitarist  and  a  si 
Four  danseuses,  in  the  tniditional  Spanish  costume — a  ) 
coat  of  dazzling  colour,  adoincd  with  black  lace  and  spangi 
danced  at  first  a  bolero,  then  the  cachuca^  the  jalero  de  3 
and  the  dance  of  "  the  hat  and  cloak."     Some  of  these  d 
are  original  and  graceful ;  but  during  the  last  thirty 
everybody  has  seen   them   in   France   and   England  or 
boards  of  our  theatres.      I  was  most  pleased  by  a  coup 
Oitanas,  who,  in  their  national  costume,  executed  before 
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Bohemian  or  Moorish  dance,  I  know  not  which,  full  of 
chancter.  The  guitar  accompanied,  while  the  singer,  with  a 
harsh  guttural  voice,  sang  a  strange,  wild  song,  alternately 
akw  and  impetuous.  The  dancer,  who  was  alone,  sometimes 
imitated  with  her  fingers  the  clatter  of  the  castagnettes  {cos- 
taliudas),  sometimes  clapped  her  hands  vehemently  together ; 
and  the  singer  at  intervals  also  clapped  her  hands  to  mark  the 
measure.  One  of  the  women,  who  had  already  passed  her  fii-st 
yooth,  must  once  have  been  of  a  i-are  beauty :  bold  features, 
a  fine  proud  mouth,  long  hair  of  a  bluish  black,  a  tranquil  eye 
which  ever  and  anon  flashed  forth  lightnings,  and  that  warm- 
wloured  complexion  which  the  poet  has  so  well  described  :  — 

••  Tu  n'es  iii  blanche  ni  cuivree, 
Mais  on  dirait  qu'un  t'a  durtr 
Avec  un  rayon  dii  solcil." 

Neither  bronzed  art  thou,  nor  whitu. 
But  gilded  with  the  nuu'a  rich  lij^lit. 

Her  gait,  her  gestures,  were  characterized  by  a  natural 
iJoblcness,  a  nobleness  which  apparently  belongs  tu  the  race. 
"^  When  she  advanced,  with  head  erect,  one  arm  upraised,  the 
^er  hanging  down,  striking  the  ground  with  her  feet  as  if 
'^peating  her  summons,  she  had  the  attitudes  and  the  bear- 
^^i  of  a  queen.  The  oblique  movements,  the  bendings  of 
^  haunches  which  resemble  the  undulations  of  the  adder, 
*^  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  dances, 
^  nothing  in  them,  on  this  occasion,  of  that  repulsive  vul- 
Pntjr  which  they  may  be  made  to  tissume  too  readily,  and 
were  even  not  without  a  certain  grace. 

For  ages  the  Andalusian  women  have  been  renowned  for 
^ir  dancing.     As  early  as  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the 
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danseuses  of  Gades  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  I 
figure  in  the  iStes  and  banqueto  in  which  the  maat 
world  exhausted  upon  coarse  and  sensual  amuae 
treasures  and  voluptuousness  of  the  enslaved  univei 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Juvenal,  descri 
dances  in  energetic  venie,  speaks  of  the  castf^ettee 
civpitus),  whose  clack  marked  the  cadence  of  the 
grjiphically  paints  the  bending  attitudes  and  lascivi 
ments  which  are  still  the  characteristics  of  the  Sp 
suits* 

•  IJuTenal,  ^lillnXI.  lu  Dirilin's  tnniliitlon  tlienfi^renn?  lo  tJie  euUt 
gmlUad.  Marttal  ipuki  of  tbeie  tUocei  In  iJiuoit  Ihc  uiiiic  Icmu  u  i\m 
qil^nin  nf  htfl  Stli  Iwok  | 
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SEVILLE   (CONTIXrEI>):--TllK    HOLY    WKEK    AND    THE    «ELl(;irH/S 
PR(K'ESSU»XS-     THE    Bl'LL-FIWHTS. 


Kiich  the  nntrontlc  ^port  that  oft  invites 

The  Hi»aniah  maid,  and  cheers  tlie  SitHiiish  swain. 

UVKON. 
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-  EVILLE  ha«  ii  aingulai  duvriii-  The 
8|ianiards  boaiit  of  it  iis  the  pearl 
of  their  cities,  and  the  Spaniards 
are  not  wrong.  It  is  one  of  those 
happy,  slothful  towns,  like  Venice 
and  Naples,  which  seem  wholly 
designed  for  a  life  of  indolence  and 
pleasure.  A  climate  which,  during 
winter,  is  enchanting;  during  sum- 
mer, slightly  enervating ;  a  fertile 
_'  :  .. '  *     .,■ . '/ ^■''  and  laughing  Nature  ;  a  light  and 

lively    irapulation,   contented    with    little,    and   paaaionatcly 
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fond  of  amusement; — such  are  the  principal  features  of  its 
physiognomy.  Its  seductions  easily  overcome  you.  After  a 
long  and  troublesome  journey,  on  emerging  from  the  mists 
and  snows  which  had  so  long  beset  us,  we  felt  it  to  be  a 
delicious  sensation,  an  expansion  and  elevation  of  body  and 
mind,  to  breathe  under  a  sky  so  pure  the  warm  and  balmy 
air. 

The  evenings  were  deliciously  soft  and  bland.  Eveiy  day, 
after  dinner,  we  seated  ourselves  under  the  orange-trees  of  the 
Cathedral,  or  on  the  promenade  by  the  side  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir— sometimes  on  the  bridge  which  leads  to  the  suburb 
of  Trianji.  From  the  latter  point  a  magnificent  prospect  may 
be  enjoyed  :  beneath  your  feet,  the  river  broad  and  rapid, 
with  the  ships  outlining  against  the  sky  the  slender  details  of 
their  aerial  architecture ;  on  the  left,  the  vermeil  walls  of  the 
Tower  of  Gold,  no  longer  preserving  those  treasures  of  the 
New"  World  which  Spain  fondly  thought  inexhaustible  ;  further 
off,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  San-Telmo ;  and  still  further, 
the  grand  mass  of  the  Cathedral,  crowned,  as  it  were,  by  the 
lofty  Giralda. 

Tlie  suburb  of  Triana,  which  stretches  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  now  the  industrial  quarter  of  Seville ; 
from  the  distance  you  see  the  smoke-clouds  of  its  factories,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  manufactory  of  china,  worked 
by  an  Englivsh  company.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  the  great 
industrial  enterprises,  ngiicnltural  or  commeitjial,  which  you 
meet  with  in  this  country,  are  directed  by  strangers,  chiefly 
£ngli.sh  or  French. 

The  castle  which  formerly  defended  the  Triana  suburb  was 
the  firet  residence  of  the  Inquisition  at  Seville.  Over  its 
gateway  was  placed,  in   1481,  the  following  inscription,   in- 
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tended  to  record  the  date  of  the  establishment  in  this  province 
of  the  holy  office  :  — 

"SANCTUM  INQVISITroNIS  OFFICIUM  CUNTKA  H.SRETICORUM  PRA 
VITATEM  IN  HISPANIjE  KEONIS  INITIATUM  EST  HISPALI,  ANNO 
MC:CCCLXXXI...OENF.RALIS  INQUISITOR  PRIMUS  FUIT  FRATER  THOMAS 
1>E  TORQUEMADA.  FAXIT  DEUS  UT  IN  AUtJMENTUM  FIDKI  USQUK 
S.tCXJLI  PERMANEAT...EXSURaE,  I>OMINE :  JUOrCA  CAUSAM  TUAM. 
TAPITE  NOBIS  VULPKS." 

Englished :  — 

In  tbe  year  1481,  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  kinp- 
doins  of  Spain  ngainst  Heretics  was  established  at  Seville... The 
tirst  General  Inquisitor  was  the  Brother  Thomas  do  Torquemada... 
God  grant  that  it  may  eternally  endure  for  the  triumph  of  thr 
F2uth...Rise,  0  I-ord,  and  judge  in  thine  own  cause.  Capture  ft)r 
us  the  foxes.  • 

At  first  the  Inquisition  possessed  a  purely  ecclesiiistical 
jurisdiction ;  and  as  such  was  placed  under  the  superior 
authority  of  the  bishops.  Ferdinand  removed  it  from  the 
episcopal  government ;  the  inquisitors  thenceforth  were  named 
by  him  ;  and  he  was  careful  to  select  them  from  among  the 
monks,  sometimes  even  from  among  the  laity.  The  Inquisi- 
tion, therefore,  was,  as  Ranke  says,  virtually  a  royal  tribunal, 
invested  with  spiritual  weapons.  All  the  profits  of  the  con- 
fiscations it  enjoined  went  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  proved 
no  contemptible  source  of  revenue.  Moreover,  no  position, 
no  title,  however  powerful  and  illustrious,  could  shelter  a  man 
from  its  attacks.  Bishops,  nay,  archbishops,  were  unable 
to  defy  it.  Charles  V.  handed  over  to  it  the  prelates 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  insun'ection  of  the  Grrauneros. 
In  1589,  Bartolomeo  Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
Primate  of  Castile,  was  arrested  by  order  of  Valdes,  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  and  only  escaped  through  the  intervention  of  Pope 
Pius  v.,  who  summoned  him  to  Rome. 
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Tims,  then,  we  caii  understand  that  the  nobility  aod  the 
clergy  would  repel  with  equal  energy  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  popes  regarded  it  as  in  some 
wise  an  encroachment  of  the  temporal  on  the  spiritual  power. 
They  also  blamed,  we  say  it  to  their  honour,  the  unwise  per- 
secutions and  exaggerated  severities  of  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tors. As  early  as  1445,  Nicholas  V.  prohibited  theiA  from 
making  any  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  Christians 
(the  *'  new  Christians  "  were  converted  Jiews  and  their 
children).  Sextus  IV.,  in  a  brief  of  1482,  complained  of 
Ferdinand's  inquisitors,  and  oixlained  that  for  the  future  they 
should  act  only  in  concert  wHith  the  bishops.  As  his  prescrip- 
tions were  disregarded,  be  appointed,  in  the  following  year, 
Iftigo  Manrique,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  sentences  of  the  Inquisition.  And  when  this  measure 
also  proved  useless,  he  commanded  that  all  appeals  should  be 
brought  before  himself  In  1529,  the  inquisitors  of  Toledo 
were  excommimicated  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  reminded  them  of 
the  pamble  of  the  Good  Shepherd.* 

It  W21.S  all  useless.  In  s])ite  of  i^esistauce  and  protestation, 
the  holy  tribunal  flourished.  Everything  bent,  eveiytiiiug 
trembled  before  it.  Sustained  by  the  roysl  power,  its 
authority  was  uncontrolled,  its  jurisdiction  without  limit,  its 
judgments  without  appeal.  Charles  V.  so  clearly  perceived 
its  far-reaching  power  in  the  hands  of  royalty,  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  i-ecomniended  it  to  his  son  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, "  if  he  wished  to  discharge  fully  his  duty  of  govern- 
ment." 

He  discharged  it  only  too  well.     Thanks  to  this  concentra- 

*  Michelei.  "Prteto  da  rmitolre  Moderne,"  pp.  60,  60;  Hefole,  "mrtoln  dn  CtodbMl 
Ximenfis." 
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lir  own  bands  of  both  temporal  and  spiritual  i)ower, 
h  kings  exercised  a  despotism  which  has  never  been 
oiong  Christian  nations.  But  such  a  regimen  could 
le  &tal  to  a  country,   as  Spain  has   proved.     Its 

b^an  under  Philip  II.  From  that  epoch  it 
ovable  and  lethargic ;  its  genius  waned  and  was 
it  has  produced  neither  a  gre^it  statesman  nor  a 
ior ;  and  if  arts  and  letters  continued  for  awhile  to 

it  with  a  fitlul  splendour,  it  was  not  long  before 

too  w^as  extinguished. 

t  is  true,  hsis  been  preserved  from  religious  schisms 
es ;  but  is  it  ceitain  that  the  faith  has  preserved  its 
md  vitality  ? 

iitudy  the  thoughts  of  an  illustrious  writer,  one  of 
iloquent  defendera  of  Catholicism  :  - 
,"  he  Siiys,  "  wliat  absolute  jwwer  has  achieved  fur 
I  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  the 
calling  itself  Catholic  par  excellence ;  study  on  the 
imentable  condition  of  souls  in  the  country  of  St 
t  Ignatius,  and  Calderon.  Sound  the  deplorable 
2!atholicism  in  this  country,  where  the  system  of 
compression  has  so  long  triumphed.  Compare  it 
,  the  Church  does  and  can  do  in  lands  where  to  live 
niggle,  under  the  shadow  of  political  or  intellectual 
Belgium,  in  England,  in  Fnince  T'  * 

the  latter  days  of  our  visit,  the  town  wore  a  festival 
singular  animation  everywhere  prevailed ;  crowds 
treets.     All  the  women  were  attired  in  black — the 

fonUlembert,  "  On  the  Future  of  England,"  p.  283  (French  edltlon\ 
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proper   and    presciibed    costume    lor    tlie    Holy   Week.      But, 
apart  from  this  funereal  garb,  I  must  confess  that  all  things 
breathed  of  gaiety   rather  than    meditation.      To   my  ey<5^ 
everybody  had  the  air  of  liastening  to  a  spectacle  rather  tha^n 
of  preparing  for  acts  of  penitence. 

The  sun,  too,  was  holding  festival ;  a  cloudless  sky  illuno  i- 
nated  the  smiling  and  coquettish  town.    It  was  but  the  end  of 
March,  and  yet  we  enjoyed  a  temperature  as  warm  as  that   of 
June   in  France.      The  Spaniards,  chilly,  like  all  Southror^s, 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  cloaks  up  to  the  very  chin ;  bijat;* 
for  ourselves,  we  felt  as  if  it  were  midsummer ;  we  put  on  o'c^*^ 
lighter  clothing,  and  dined  in  the  open  air,  in  the  patio,  unil^"* 
the  oi-ange-trees. 

All  the  houses  of  Seville,  large  or  small,  rich  or  modera/fc^ 
are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Moorish  house.      Nothi»=^^8 
can  be  more  appropriate  to  the  climate,  and,  at  the  same  tii 
nothing  more  charming.       The  principal  gate,  which 
open  all  day,  affords  access  to  a  vestibule  closed  at  the  bott^o^"*" 
by  a  grating.      Through  this  grating,  which  is  more  or  E^^^^s 
ornamented,   we  perceive  the  patio,   which,   in  the  mansi4:>'*^^ 
of  the  wealthy,   is  paved  with  marble;   a  fountain  bubble** 
in  its  centre ;   it  is  filled  with  evergreens,  flowers,  and  f»-^i- 
leaved   bananas.      In  summer,    mats  and   awnings  shelter*       J^ 
from  the  rays  of  a  too  ardent  sun.      There,  in  the  evening,   i>fc^ 
family  and  its  guests  assemble  to  enjoy  a  little  coolness ;  it>    ^ 
the  salon,  the  place  of  conversation,  the  rendezvous  of  all  i>I^ 
household,  where  visitors  are  received. 

Generally  the  Spaniards  go  out  but  little,  except  in  the  eve^" 
ing,  at  the  hour  of  promenade.    But,  thanks  to  the  Holy  We^*^ 
{Semana  santa),  these  sedentary  habits  are  for  some  days  corn- 
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pletel;  modified.  The  women  issne  forth  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  devotions ;  and  daily,  from  t«n  o'clock  to  nooo,  in  the 
C^  de  las  Sierpea,  where  our  hotel  was  situated,  and  where 
KveisI  churches  stand  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
we  saw  pas^Dg  and  rejiassing  all  the  pretty  women  of  Seville. 


*  had  always  suspected  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ex 
^Keiation  in  the  accounts  given  bj  the  travellers  and  poeti 

^he  beauty  of  the  fair  SeviUanas  I  owe  them  the  amende 
^^*^<yrable;  they  have  overcoloured  nothing.  The  woman  of 
^^iUe  merit  their  reputation.  Nearly  all,  in  truth,  are 
P^tty ;  and  those  who  are  not  so,  appear  to  be  so.     Rather 
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Hhort  tlian  tall ;  I'atlier  pretty  than  lovely ;  the  comjJii 
of  n.  burnislied  gold ;  almond-shaped  eyes  with  long  h 
whose  Bplendour  has  led  them  to  be  compared  to 
diamonds ;  superb  tresses  of  that  bluish  black  unknot 
northern  countries,  which  shines  with  the  metallic  reflet 
of  the  crow's  wing ;  feet  and  liands  of  aristocratic  stc 
nesa ;  a  supple  and  elegant  figure  ;  finally,  in  the  bearii 
the  head,  and  in  the  gait,  a  certain  undefinable  somel 
graceful  and  billowy,  peculiar  to  themselves  ; — these  ar 
distinctive  signs  of  the  race.  All,  even  the  women  o 
lower  orders,  wear  nowadays  the  long  robe,  and  it  is 
vellous  to  sec  with  what  superb  indifference  they  di 
through  the  mud  and  dust.  I  did  not  see  (thank  Hea 
that  the  frightful  B'rench  hat  had  anywhere  dethroned  the 
tilla.  The  national  coiffure,  in  every  country,  is  the  last 
which  resists  the  invasion  of  foreign  fashions ;  and  thi 
Sevillanas  would  have  acted  very  wrongly  if  they  ha 
nounced  theirs.  The  handsome  tresses,  carefully  coi 
and  raised  up  in  great  waves ;  the  mantilla  of  tulle  oi 
falling  bock  half  over  the  forehead  like  a  light  and  u 
shadow ;  a  rose  or  pink  coquettishly  fastened  at  the  ai 
the  head ;  assuredly  this  is  the  prettiest  coiffure  whicl 
frame  a  pretty  countenance. 

It  was  upon  Holy  Thursday  that  the  processions 
menced.  All  the  morning,  the  crowd  rushed  to  the  chu 
which  displayed,  in  the  decoration  of  the  torabs  or  cal\ 
the  full  splendour  of  their  trea.suvies  and  their  sacristies, 
along  the  line  of  road  to  be  followed  by  the  pi-ocessions 
arra^iged  benches,  and  chairs,  and  scaffoldings,  covered 
spectators.  For  the  last  two  days,  public  criers  have 
selling   in    the   streets   printed   programmes,   announcin 
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hoois  of  departure,  the  order  of  march,  the  stations,  and  the 
oompodtion  of  each  of  the  processions;  at  the  head  was 
printed  "Gran  Funcion," — a  local  expression  difficult  to  trans- 
late, which  may  often  be  read  on  the  playbills,  and  which  the 
Spaniards  employ  indifferently  as  a  designation  for  the  great 
idigious  solemnities  and  the  theatrical  representations.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  former  to  some  extent  they  look  upon  as 
spectacles.  The  crowd  rushes  to  them  as  to  the  bull-fights.  The 
women  converse,  and  laugh,  and  play  with  their  fans,  and  ogle 
with  their  beaming  eyea    The  men  smoke  lustily,  as  at  a  cafe. 

We  dined  "  in  hot  haste,"  and  took  our  seats  on  some  chairs, 
previously  hired,  which  were  placed  before  the  door  of  the 
fcotel  The  aspect  of  the  street  was  very  animated  and  very 
pwturesque ;  all  the  windows  were  thronged  with  spectatora. 
^ta  and  canvas  were  stretched  above  the  streets ;  and 
™perie8  and  awnings  of  every  colour  floated  from  the  bal- 
conies, which  were  gay  witli  flowers  and  foliage. 

Soon  a  band  was  heard  performing  some  operatic  airs. 
Then  came  a  singular-looking  cortege  of  white,  black,  and 
violet  penitents.  They  were  dressed  in  a  long  robe  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  leather  girdle  ;  on  the  head  they  wore 
the  most  formidable  looking  sugar-loaf  caps,  three  to  four  feet 
l^^[h,  like  those  which  you  see  depicted  in  old  pictures  of  the 
anto^f^.  A  long  piece  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  cap  and 
robe,  cut  to  a  point,  and  felling  down  upon  the  breast,  covered 
»^e  fece  like  a  mask,  with  two  round  holes  for  the  eyes.  You 
^^  conceive  of  nothing  stranger  or  more  sinister  than  these 
'^  files  of  penitents,  with  their  pale  or  gloomy  faces ;  some 
^nying  torches,  others  banners  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
^«  brotherhood. 
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After  tlio  grent  aiid  little  penitents  came  the  Roman  aoldii 
wearing  tlie  yellow  tunic,  the  gilded  cuiraea,  and  the  ci-ea 
heltii ;  then  a]i)>oarcd  in  the  eentre  of  the  cortege  tlie  inu 
nient  which  forms  the  principa,!  feature  of  the  procesHiou ; 
is  a  palanquin,  covered  with  vislvet  and  gildings,  and  s 
rounded  hy  a  quantity  of  wax  taper^  on  which  are  plant 
fionictiuica  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or  tlie  Saviour,  sometii 


^ 


ii  givnp  representing  a  st-oiie  from  our  Loixl's  Fajision.  "] 
piilanquiii  is  cjimid  liy  a  dnzcn  men,  who  are  concealed 
the  dniperii;s  wliifh  full  around  it  Tlie  statues  are  of  pain 
wiiod,  and  life-size;  freipiently  tlioy  ai-e  larger  than  life;  : 
gt-norally  of  uu  extravagant  expression.  Tlie  had  taste  v 
which  they  are  dressed  is  peculiarly  striking ;  they  look  1 
so  many  dolla    It  is  a  complete  confusion  of  gilded  rockwi 
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artificial  flowers^  velvet,  satin,  lace,  precious  stones,  under 
which  this  species  of  Calvary  wholly  disappears.  Figui-e  to 
yourself  the  Holy  Virgin  with  a  diadem,  and  above  the 
diadem  a  golden  aureole ;  a  robe  of  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold  ;  a  lace  handkerchief  in  her  hand  ;  and  upon  her  shoulders, 
flowing  over  the  palanquin,  and  descending  to  the  very 
ground,  an  immense  velvet  mantle — a  mantle  for  an  empress ! 
— literally  covered  with  gold  embroidery.  Sometimes  behind 
the  Virgin  stands  an  angel,  with  beautiful  snow-white  wings, 
who  supports  her  train.  Next,  imagine  to  youi-self  tlie 
Saviour  bearing  his  cross — a  cross  cai-ved  and  wrought,  with 
ornaments  of  gold  at  the  extremities — imagine  this  figure 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold ;  the  holy 
women  also  in  robes  of  velvety  with  superb  cordolieres  of  gold ; 
Uie  i^)06tles  in  velvet  tunics ;  all  the  rest  in  equally  gorgeous 
attiie.  The  different  fraternities  rival  one  another  in  bad 
taste  as  well  as  in  prodigality.  There  exists  a  mantle  for  the 
Viigin,  it  is  said,  which  cost  ten  million  douros  (50,000 
franos). 

I  know  that  external  pomp  is  not  necessarily  alien  to  re- 
ligion; that^  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  Church  loves  it, 
vA  understands  how  to  revive  the  religious  sentiment  in 
men's   souls    by  satisfying  with   it  a  natural  want  of  the 
lioinan  mind.      I  know  especially  that  the  southern  peoples 
"*ve  a  particular  taste  for  these  pomps  and  spectacles.      But 
^    the    Spanish    processions    nothing,    in    my    opinion,    is 
®^l^er  grand,   sublime,   or  imposing ;  and  it  is  difficult,  even 
'^  the  sincerest  Christian,  not  to  feel  saddened  and  depressed 
^hen  he  sees  the  awfiil  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  Passion  so 
P^^y  travestied.     So,  when  I  am  told  that  this  people  has 
^^  artistic  feeling,  I  cannot  believe  it;  passionate,  sensual, 

11  A 
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greedy  of  spectacles  and  emotions,  that  is  true; 
neither  delicate  in  its  choice  of  those  spectacles^  noi 
nature  of  those  emotiona  The  Italians,  impassionec 
sual  as  the  Spaniards,  have  also  introduced  a  strong 
materialism  into  their  popular  cultus ;  but  then  they 
artists.  We  may  be  shocked  by  many  of  the  det« 
are  visible  in  the  churches  of  Naples  and  of  Borne 
will  agree  that  Italy  has  given  to  its  religious  p< 
notably  to  its  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  quite  a 
character  and  a  much  grander  aspect. 

What  we  notice  especially  in  this  country  in  the 
religious  art  is  a  tendency,  oflen  pushed  to  an  excea 
"realism."  The  word  is  new,  but  the  thing  is 
simply  materialism  in  art ;  it  is  the  thought^  the  id< 
ficed  to  the  servile  imitation  of  nature.  It  is  d 
imagine  the  extreme  which  the  Spaniards  have  attaii 
direction.  Thus  you  will  see  crucifixes  wrapped  uj 
petticoat,  ornamented  with  gilded  fringe ;  figures  a 
Homo,  in  wax,  exactly  imitating  the  fiesh  and  c 
blood,  and  reminding  one  in  theii*  material  accura 
anatomical  preparations  which  we  see  in  some 
They  do  more ;  they  insert  in  their  statues  eyes  « 
which  imitate  nature  to  the  excess  of  illusion;  they 
heads  of  Christ  with  perukes  made  of  real  hair,  a 
them  with  real  thorns  plucked  from  the  bushes  of 
side.  The  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  there  is 
a  Christ  made  of  stuffed  human  skin!  I  do  not  1 
brutalities  of  realism  were  ever  carried  to  a  greater 

It  seems  that  among  this  ignorant  and  impetuo^ 
sensations  predominate  over  ideas.     Religion,  so  fa 
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are  concerned,  belongs  less  to  the  dominion  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart  tliaii  to  the  domain  of  the  imagination  and  the  scnsps. 
Their  religion  has  need  of  symbols  which  will  violently  shake 
tlieir  nen'es,  and  afffct  their  physical  sensibility.  Tlie  image 
'Host  venerated  will  be  that  which  will  most  forcibly  strike 
"le  eyes  by  the  regal  luxury  of  its  garb,  or  by  the  hideous 
''litbfulness  of  its  bleeding  wounds,  its  bruised  and  shattered 


In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Cathedral.  The  processions, 
starting  from  the  different  churches  of  the  town  to  meet  at 
this  central  point,  prolonged  their  march  far  into  the  night, 
even  as  late  as  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  On  the  steps  and  terraces 
Burronnding  the  Cathedral,  the  people  gathered  in  groups  about 
the  itinerant  singers  who,  with  hoarse  voices,  chanted  mourn- 
ful strains  in  celebration  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  accompanying 
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themselves  on  the  guitar.  In  the  interior,  an  immense  crowd 
circulated  in  the  lateral  naves,  and  wandered  to  and  fro  as  if 
in  a  public  place.  In  the  cm^,  the  clergy  chanted  psalma 
The  women  crouched  on  the  pavements,  along  the  grilles,  on 
either  side  of  the  altar.  All  the  upper  portion  of  the  church 
was  feebly  lighted,  or  rather  plunged  into  a  semi-obscurity ; 
the  tapers  on  the  altar,  and  a  few  lamps  suspended  at  intervals^ 
letting  fall  some  wavering  rays  on  the  multitude  passing  and 
repassing. 

The  lower  part  of  the  chui-ch,  on  the  contrary,  was  inun- 
dated  with   light,  and   the  throng  swept  in    tliis  direction. 
There,  at  the  exti-emity  of  the  coro,  in  the  principal  nave,  rose 
a  sort  of  quadrangular  altar,  almost  to  the  roof,  and  adorned 
with  thousands  of  candelabra,  and  tapers.      This  monument^ 
constructed  for  the  occasion,  answered  to  what  in  France  and 
Italy  is  called  a  calvary  or  tomb.      It  was  Greek   in   styles 
heavy,  and  in   execrable  taste,  but  impressive  in  appearance. 
Like  a  fliishing  sheaf  of  light,  ascending  to  a  prodigious  eleva- 
tion, and  projecting  into  the  dim  arcades  its  bursts  of  bright- 
ness, it  contrasted  impressivly   with  the  profound  obscurity 
into  which  the  upper  part  of  the  church  was  plunged.     This 
basilica  was  a  world  in  itself ;  a  whole  people  rolled  thither 
in  floods  without  filling  it ;  and  the  plaintive  strain  of  the 
Miserere  rising  above  the  hoai'se  murmur  of  the  crowd,  spread 
afar  into  the  recesses  of  the  roof,  with  a  "  dying  falL" 

We  had  been  a  week  at  Seville,  and  it  was  time  for  U8  to 
resume  our  journey.  But  for  Easter-day  a  bull-fight  was 
announced.  Throughout  the  country,  the  buU-fight  season 
begins  upon  Easter-day.  Immense  bills,  with  drawings  re- 
presenting the  principal  scenes  of  the  combat,  glittered  every- 
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iKrhere  upon  ihe  walls:  "  Qran  Funcion  !  "  Cuchar^  one  of  the 
best  matadors^  or,  as  the  Spaniards  emphatically  say,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  swordsmeD,  espadas,  in  the  Peninsula,  would 
conduct  the  course.  It  was  impossible  for  us  not  to  bo  pre- 
sent. What,  visit  Spain,  and  not  see  a  bull-fight !  That, 
indeed,  would  have  been  to  £Edl  sadly  in  our  duties  as 
travellers.  It  was  a  necessity  that  we  should  patronize 
the  national  spectacle  on  one  occasion,  at  the  least ;  a  spectacle 
so  attractive  to  some,  so  repulsive  to  others,  but  in  either  case 
very  curious  as  a  study  upon  manners. 

The  Circus  (Plaza  de  Toros)  at  Seville  is  immense,  and  will 
contain,  it  is  said,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  spectators.  Its 
gronnd  plan  is  exactly  that  of  the  Roman  arenas.  But  its 
aspect  is  gravely  monumental,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  Spanish  amphitheatres ;  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
heavy  masses  of  masonry,  which  have  all  the  appearance  from 
a  distance  of  a  hipprodrome  or  gasometer.  This  does  not 
prevent  the  Sevillians  from  calling  theirs  the  Coliseum  of 
BuU-fights,  El  Coliseo  de  Toroa ; — they  have  great  words  for 
litUe  things  in  this  country.  What  is  charming  at  Seville  is 
not  the  circus  itself,  but  the  views  which  wo  obtain  from 
the  circus.  The  corridor,  or  balcony,  surmounting  the  steps 
▼here  the  crowd  is  seated  has  not  been  finished  on  the 
'Jorthem  side ;  and  through  a  great  gap  you  may  obtain  a 
ooble  view  of  part  of  the  town,  over  the  red  domes  of  the 
^thedral  and  its  graceful  Qiralda. 

When  we  arrived,  the  amphitheatre  was  nearly  full.  I  did 
'^^t  remark  in  the  crowd  that  animation,  that  passionate 
^^our  which  I  had  expected  to  see.     And   I  may  add  that 
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at  no  part  of  the  show,  not  even  after  the  finest  sword-thru8ta> 
(lid  I  witness  those  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  or  hear  thoae 
thunders  of  applause,  described  by  so  many  ti*avellera.  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  very  few  women  were  present: 
scarcely  any  of  the  upper  classes ;  and  even  among  the  lower, 
not  above  one  to  six  or  seven  men. 

Tlie  spectacle  commenced  by  a  promenade  around  the  circas 
in   which  all  the  actors  in  the  forthcoming  show  made  tlicir 
appearance.      At  the  head  marched  the  picadors,  on  horse- 
back,  with   lance  in   hand.      Next  came  the  chulm,   whiwe 
function  it  is  to  irritate  and  turn  aside  the  bull,  by  waving 
before  him  their  scarlet-coloured  cloaks;  and  the  bandenllero^, 
who  prick  him  in  the  neck  with  their  tiny  barbed  arrows. 
Finally,  to  close  the  gallant  ti^ain,  marched  the   Tiiatadors,  or 
vspaclas,  who,  when  the  bull  shows  signs  of  fatigue,  deal  tiie 
<leath-blow   with    their    swords.      All,    except    the    picadors, 
wejir  the  Andalusian  costume — short  breeches,  silk  stockings, 
a  silver-embroidered  vest;   the  hair  done  up  in  a  net. 

An  alguazil,  on  horseback,  clothed  wholly  in  black,  demanded 
l)cnnission  to  begin  from  the  alcade  or  governor  who  presided 
over  the  show.  The  alcade  threw  him  the  key  of  the  toril, 
or  place  where  the  bull  was  shut  up.  This  key  the  alguazil 
handed  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  gate ;  then  he  saved  him- 
self at  a  gallop,  saluted  by  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  crowA 

Now  came  a  solemn  moment;  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  certain  degree  of  emotion.  The  bull,  goaded  forward, 
dashed  headlong  into  the  arena.  For  one  instant  astonished 
and  dazzled,  he  halted,  his  nostrils  quivering;  then,  catching 
sight  of  the  chulos,  who  at  a  safe  distance  were  provoking 
l)im,   ho  rushed  upon  them  with  bended  head.     The  chulo* 
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lettered  their  red  cloaks  in  front  of  him;  the  animal 
uahed  ou  the  floating  rag;  but  the  man,  light  as  a  bird, 
"ddeniy  slipped  aside,  and  the  bull  struck  only  the  wind. 
I«  returned  to  the  chai^,  and  the  chulo  continually  offering 
™  mobile  goal  which  deceived  bim,  aa  continually  escaped 
y  rapid  bounds.  When  the  chuloa  are  too  hotly  pursued, 
■Ucb  sometimes  happens,  they  take  refuge  behind  palisades 


reeled  at  certain  intervals,  or  even  scale  the  barrier  which 
>rms  the  enclosure. 

All  this  is  only  play — though,  it  is  true,  dangerous  play — 
1  which  the  men  exhibit  so  much  hardihood  and  agility,  bo 
nuch  ease  and  grace,  that  the  spectator  forgets  the  peril  and 
^  sensible  only  of  the  amusement.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  comedy  is  suddenly  converted  into  a  tragedy.  A  year  or 
two  ago,   at    Uadrid,   the    man  who   opened   the   toiU  was 
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killed.  When  he  has  thrown  it  open  for  the  bull's  ezit^ 
has  to  remain  for  a  moment  hidden  behind  the  door;  tl 
while  the  animal  is  engaged  in  pursuing  the  chulofl^ 
recloses  the  toril,  and  takes  refuge  within  the  barrier, 
the  occasion  I  speak  of,  whether  he  ventured  from  his  < 
cealment  too  soon,  or  whether  the  chulos  did  not  prop 
play  their  parts,  the  bull  turned  round  upon  him,  and  be: 
he  had  time  to  climb  the  enclosure,  pinned  him  with  t 
his  horns  against  the  planks.  At  another  show,  ni 
recently,  a  chulo  slipped  his  foot  just  as  he  was  preparing 
climb  the  barrier  and  escape  the  bull's  attack.  Driven 
bay,  and  without  any  means  either  of  defence  or  flighty 
man,  by  an  instinctive  movement,  huddled  himself  toget 
in  such  wise  that  the  animal's  horns,  passing  on  either  8 
of  his  chest,  penetrated  into  the  barricade  without  touch: 
him.  They  thought  him  dead ;  but  he  had  not  evei 
scratch. 

It  rejoices  me  to  say  that  we  witnessed  no  such  terri 
episodes;  but  the  experiences  we  passed  through  pro^ 
quite  sufficient  for  our  courage.  The  picadors  entered  i 
the  arena,  and  the  scene  changed.  The  picador,  as  I  b 
said,  is  mounted  on  horseback ;  he  is  armed  with  a  spo 
but  the  spear-head  is  only  a  few  inches  long,  and  can  neit 
kill  nor  seriously  wound  the  bull.  He  wheels  his  horae 
the  front,  plants  himself  firmly  in  his  stirrups,  and,  n 
lance  in  rest,  awaits  the  charga  If  the  picador  be  vigmt 
and  a  skilful  horseman,  he  may  check  the  bull  for  a  monM 
and  by  swerving  his  horse  to  the  left,  escape  a  blow  fi 
his  horns.  But  generally  the  animal  overcomes  the  cavali 
resistance,  avoids  the  lance,  strikes  the  horse,  and  plus 
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HI  into  Lis  belly ;  be  lifts  him  from  Uie  eartb,  tosses 
rarthrowe  him ;  borse  and  horseman  roll  in  the  dust^ 
M  prions  beaat  vould  satiate  his  nge  upon  them,  if 
ikn,  hastening  to  the  succour  of  the  picador,  did  not 
«  to    harass   bim  with    their    capes,  and    divert   bia 


igb  the  lege  of  the  picadnr  are  protected  by  plates  of 
runs  great  risks;  sometimes  be  is  crushed  beneath 
&  of  the  bull,  when  the  latter  will  not  be  turned  aside 


chulos.  This  part  of  the  combat^  however,  inapinis 
agnst  tlian  terror.  Its  scenes  are  oflen  vety  repulsive, 
the  horse  is  wounded  in  the  chest,  tlie  blow  is 
y  mortal ;  the  blood  jeta  forth  in  a  fiood  as  from  an 
vp ;  the  auimal  trembles,  totters,  and  falls  never  to 
dn ;  for  some  minutes  be  lies  in  the  arena,  in  the 
ions  of  the  last  agony.  But  if  the  bull  strikes  him 
lelly,  instead  of  in  the  chest,  the  wound  may  not  be 
The  spectacle  then  becomes  not  only  atrocious,  but 
g.  Tlie  poor  animal  loses  his  bowels,  which  drag 
le  sand,  and  get  entangled  in  his  feet.     And  yet  he  ia 
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fiin^e*!  t-)  riso ;  he  is  coiupelled  to  gallop  in  the  cire 
s|<ur  i$  inoe&saiitly  njiplied  to  force  him  upon  the  hi 
the  latter  kills  him  outright.  We  must  confess  that, 
wc  are  not  particularly  fastidious,  it  was  difficult  f< 
look  u]x>u  suoh  sl-cdos  without  turning  sick. 

Tlio  hui'ses  which  appear  in  these  shows  bein^  do< 
an  almost  •.-ertain  death,  tim  veriest  hacks  are  ei 
which  can  tje  puivhasevl  lor  n  low  price.  For  fear 
bhould  tcirify  thi-m.  their  eyes  arc  bandaged,  aud  tl 
tilled  with  tow.      To  urge  them  forward,   the  picad' 


st  I  d      tl    1     J,  rowcLs.     The  coiiseqi 

th  t    tl  nlo  1  n  te    1  ea  t      drivon,    without    a 

pi  t    t  tl         t  tall     la  jjhter,  are  but  jiassivc 

h         fl       1    1  t    the  bull's  fury,  and 
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AM 
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1       t   I  f           n  1   his    stix'iigth.     Tlii: 

1    1  o  tl  1            1    of  tlie  spectacle, 

tl     I    II 1  1        I        lied  a  certain  number  c 

I        1  t      1    k  n  the  baiKlii'ifUm  nn- 

II  I      t  t    >  feet  aud  a  half  in 
1       tl     I   ]       'it        anil  armed  at  the  c: 

o     1       t   1  k  t   h-hook.     Tlie   chulos, 
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!nch  band,  place  themselvea  before  tbe  bull,  nnd 
im ;  wben  he  niahes  upon  them,  with  Iiis  hoina 
ley  thrust  the  javelins  into  his  neck,  and,  swift  aa 
pivoting  on  themselves,  allow  him  to  rush  by.  At 
at  tbe  man  is  literally  between  the  bull's  horns ; 
le  for  him  ;  but  a  second  ailerwarda,  without  being 
vine  how,  you  see  him,  tranquil  and  smiling  in 
pl&ce,  while  the  monster,  borne  onwards  by  hia 
y,  sweeps  past,  furioualy  shaking  tbe  darts  embedded 
I,  which  he  cannot  got  rid  of. 


1  has  already  lasted  nearly  half  nn  hour, 
d    by  .-. 


The 


letimes  he 

and  the 
compelled 

im  1^-  re-  ~^^*  "  '"" 

acks.     At 
it  to  do,  he  returns  to  the  entrance  of  the  toril, 

atands  at  bay,  and  confronts  his  euemiea.  Now 
le  for  the  matador  to  approach ;  in  one  hand  lie 
1  eword,  and  in  the  other  a  small  red  dag  called 
(.     With  this  flag  he  irritates  the  bull,  and  pretends 

few  passes,  as  if  studying  his  wiles.     As  soon  as 


\ 
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he  iiDils  a  favourable  moment,  he  phints  his  feet  firmly, 
lowers  his  sword,  and  strikes  the  bull  below  the  shoulder. 
If  the  thrust  be  well  aimed,  the  blade  will  enter  up  to  the 
very  handle,  and  the  bull  totters  but  a  few  steps  forward,  to 
sink  in  a  corner  of  the  ai^ena. 

Fatigued  as  he  is  at  this  moment,  the  bull,  undoubtedly, 
IB  still  very  dangerous;  his  fury  often  revives  in  a  very 
formidable  manner,  and  more  than  one  matador  has  perished 
in  the  circus.  Yet,  if  I  must  speak  the  simple  truth,  I  did 
not  feel  much  moved  by  this  last  act  of  the  dramaw  I  did 
not  experience  those  powerful  emotions  I  was  told  I  diOvM 
experience.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  saw  the  bull  panting 
confused,  breathless — his  neck  torn  by  the  lances  and 
the  banderillas — bleeding  and  foaming,  his  head  drooping — 
recoiling  before  his  bitter  adversaries,  who  would  give  him  no 
time  to  breathe — what  shall  I  say  ?  I  felt  more  pity  for  the 
aniimal  than  admiration  for  the  man.  It  seemed  to  me  tiiflt 
the  matador  was  striking  an  exhausted  enemy ;  it  was  not^ 
in  my  eyes,  a  combat  but  a  scene  of  butchery. 

At  the  end  of  three  houi-s  I  had  seen  eighteen  horses  dis- 
embowelled and  six  bulls  killed.      I  had  seen  enough,  and  I 
left   the  circus  without  any  desire  to  return  to  it.     At  the 
risk  of  being  esteemed  a  Boeotian,  I  declare  that  I  cannot  be 
of  Th^ophile  Gautier's  opinion,  who  calls  the  bull-fight  **one 
of  the  finest  spectacles  man  can  imagine."     I  regard  it^  o*^ 
the  contrary,  as  a  savage  and  ferocious  amusement ;  it  ifl  tb® 
spectacle  of  a   still   barbarous  people.      I  think  it  of  no  us* 
except  to  cherish  a  hardness  and  coarseness  of  manners.    Tl*^ 
sight  of  blood  is  not  wholesome  for  man  ;  it  develops  only  l»^ 
bad    instincts   and    brutal    passions.      There  is  no  proof  tii^* 
Spanish   courage  has  largely  increased   since  the  bull-figh^ 
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n  popularity ;  and  we  know  what  became  of  the 
8  of  the  Empire  when  they  addicted  themselves  so 
lately  to  the  bloody  sports  of  the  arena. 

-fights  are  also  given  in  Portugal,  but  they  bear  no 
lance  to  tliose  of  Spain. 

bulls'  horns  are  tipped  with  wooden  balls.  You  are 
-rified  with  any  disgusting  exhibition  of  disembowelled 
scattered  entrails,  and  an  arena  strewn  with  carcassea 
)  longer  a  butchery,  but  a  pastime — a  game  not  wholly 
t  danger,  however ;  for  the  stroke  of  the  horns,  though 
rial,  may  lead  to  a  man's  being  tossed  in  the  air  like  a 

Ample  room  is  allowed  for  the  chulos  to  display  their 
nd  agility,  while  no  scenes  occur  to  remind  one  of  the 
<er-bouse.  The  Spaniards  smile  compassionately  when 
iger  speaks  of  the  Portuguese  bull-fights ;  they  think 
Ives  very  superior  to  their  neighbours. 

1  not  unaware  that  among  certain  peoples,  justly  proud 
r  civilization,  national  games  exist  which  humanity 
»,  and  a  refined  taste  condemns. 

example,  the  partiality  displayed  by  the  lower  orders 
English  and  the  Americans  for  pugilistic  scenes  is 
ing  veiy  sad  ;  *  and  one  can  scarcely  comprehend  the 
iasm  excited  by  the  achievements  of  such  heroes  as  the 
m  Sayers  and  the  giant  Heenan.  But^  at  least,  we  must 
lat  in  England  and  America  the  law  does  not  authorize 
gnoble  exhibitions ;  not  only  does  it  not  authorize,  but 
ibits  them  ;  and  it  is  the  popular  passion  which  is 
)v  than  the  law.     People  flock  to  see  them  ;  but^  at  all 

*  ( Not  more  deplorable,  perhaps,  than  the  French  love  of  duelling.] 
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events,  they  .seem  desirous  ot"  hiding  tlieniselves  from  the  gn     — ^ — ^ 
of  the  public.      They  steal  down  to  the  rendezvous  at  an  ean^Z^^ 
hour.     Nor  is  there  in  any  town  an  amphitheatre  raised    ^^ 
grcat  expense  for  the  display  of  pugilistic  address.     The  mvlti^ 
tude  are  not  invited  thither — women  and  children,  as  well  9S 
men— by  flaming  "posters."     It  is  no  enterprise  encounigeci 
patronized,  and  licensed  by  authority,  and  sanctioned  by  Oie 
devotion  of  the   proceeds  to  the  purposes  of  charitable  and 
religious   establishments.     Finally,  the   show  is  not  presided 
over,  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  even  by  the  queen. 

It  is  said  that  Philip  V.  entertained  an  insurmountable 
avcraion  for  these  games,  an  aversion  shared  by  most  of  his 
successors. 

Charles  III.  would  fain  have  prohibited  them  ;  but  public 
opinion  prevailed  over  the  royal  edicta 

"  We  must  confess,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  that  these  bloody 
combats  do  not  exactly  harmonize  with  the  principles  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  For  this  reason  the  popes  have  been 
desirous  of  their  abolition  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  are  en- 
chanted with  them,  have  always  raised  so  strong  an  opposi- 
tion, that  on  this  subject  they  have  been  left  undisturbed."  * 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Charles  IV.,  instigated  by 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  renewed  and  more  energetically  enforced 
the  prohibition  announced  by  Charles  III.  But  the  French 
usurper.  King  Joseph,  as  a  bid  for  popularity,  and  in  the  hope 
of  winning  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  hastened  to  repair  in 
person  to  these  too  popular  diveiiisse'inents ;  and  under  the 
rule  of  the   French,   bull-fights   re-appeared   over  all   Spain. 

*  Alvarez  dc  Colmenar,  "  DCliccs  d'fiapagne,"  tome  vL,  c  2. 
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lerdinand  VIL  was  passionately  food  of  tlicm.  To  pi'csorve 
weir  traditions,  and  ensure  the  progretss  of  tlie  art,  lie  fuuiiilcd 
"Seville  a  school  of  tauromachy.*  It  is  true  that  ut  the 
*Kine  time,  and  by  way  of  comjiensittioii,  he  mipproiised  iill  the 
°I>uish  universities.  This  was  nut  a  bod  stroke  of  logic  on 
^e  part  of  an  absolute  king. 


VI. 


through  AiibuluBia. 

JTDALUSIA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS XEREZ  DE  LA  FRONTEKA — DON 

RODERICK — CADIZ. 


Desperate  aposUte  i    On  tho  Moon  he  called. 
And  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  whom  the  South 
Wafts  from  the  plains  of  wasted  Africa, 
The  Mnssnlmen  upon  Iberia's  shore 


^ 


E  clieinin  de  fer — tlie  "  iron  roiwl  " 
,  — from  Seville  to  Cadiz,  follows 
up  very  closely  the  valley  of 
tlie  Guadalquivir  as  far  ns  the 
environs  of  Lebrija  ;  it  tlten 
bends  to  tlie  southward,  and 
enters  the  basin  of  the  Gua- 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  aea, 

Evbole  of  this  region  is  admirably  fertile.  Even  among 
ients  Battica  was  renowned  for  the  richnesa  of  its 
productions  and  the  geniality  of  its  climate.      The 
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aer  Bcaticua  was  a  common  expression.      Its  wools  and      A 
oils  were  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Martial. 

''  Bsetis,  olivifera  crinem  redimite  corona, 
Aurea  qui  nitidis  Yollera  tingis  aquis." 

[Fair  art  thoa,  Drotis,  with  thine  olive  crown, 
And  with  thy  limpid  waters,  which  the  fleece 
Stain  of  a  brilliant  gold.] 

The  Carthaginians,  and  after  them  the  Romans^  were 
acquainted  with  the  rich  beds  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver 
concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  Siemi  Morena  mountains ;  and 
to  this  present  day  we  meet  with  traces  of  their  mining 
laboui-s,  which  command  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
modern  engincei-s.  For  instance,  wo  may  refer  to  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  Almadcn,  which  yielded  the  cinnabar  so  highly 
valued  by  Roman  ladies,  the  cinnabar  which  they  employed  to 
give  to  their  hair  a  tint  of  golden  red.  There,  too,  are  the 
coal-mines  of  Bolmes,  whose  products  are  equ«al,  if  not  superior, 
in  quality  to  English  coal. 

Andalusia  is  in  all  respects  a  country  favoured  by  Heaven, 
but  of  its  past  glory  and  prasperity  few  traces  remaia 
Seville,  which  counts  to-day  scarcely  one  hundred  thousairf 
inhabitants,  had  formerly  four  hundred  thousand.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  included  nearly  two 
thousand  workers  in  wool  and  silk  ;  only  a  few  looms  are  now 
in  operation.  Twelve  thousand  villages,  it  is  said,  covered  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir ;  to-day  there  are  not  eight  hun- 
dred. Agi'iculturc  has  equally  declined.  Excellent  cultiva- 
tion may  here  and  there  be  seen.  The  earth  is  so  fertile  that 
it  enriches  man  almost  without  work.  But  thin  pastures 
and  marshy  meadows  cover  immense  areas  whose  fertility 
is  thas  almost  neutralized.      The  Arabs  had  constructed  ad- 
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raUe  works  to  contain  and  direct  the  waters  of  the  river, 
dndn  the  lower  land,  and  irrigate  the  arid  soiL  But  all 
ve  perished :  the  canals  have  been  dammed  up,  and  vast 
'Bmps  formed  along  their  banka  Pernicious  miasmas  arc 
iuled  during  the  summer  heat ;  fever  devastates  the  neigh- 
^nring  populations.  In  1841,  a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
kmI  of  Cordova  lost^  it  is  said,  all  its  inhabitants  except  one, 
ixnigh  an  epidemic. 

So  this  noble  country,  despite  its  river,  and  its  mountains, 
ith  their  graceful  outlines,  despite  the  smiling  verdure  which 
^es  it  in  the  spring,  presents  to  the  eye  a  somewhat  mono- 
ttoos  aspect.  Great  plains,  covered  with  com  and  herbage  ; 
^  or  no  trees,  except  the  olives  on  the  hills,  and  some  rare 
dberry  plantations ;  here  and  there,  at  great  distances,  a 
ile  town ;  some  scanty  villages^  or  a  few  isolated  farnis. 
e  feels  that  the  country  is  in  want  of  a  population.  Spain, 
kh  a  superficies  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Franco,  has  only 
een  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  it  could  easily  support 
ee  or  four  times  as  many. 

Ajid  observe  that  the  Guadalquivir  valley  is  one  of  the 
t  cultivated  districts  in  Andalusia.  The  country  situated 
ween  Medina-Sidonia  and  Gibraltar,  a  country  not  less 
iile^  appears  to  be  still  more  sparsely  peopled ;  you  may 
vel  ten  leagues,  and  not  meet  with  an  inhabitant ;  you  see 
y  ruined  houses  and  broken-down  bridges. 
Fhis  impoverishment,  this  depopulation,  this  decadence  of 
ountry  formerly  so  rich  and  powerful,  is  a  spectacle  which 
lywhere  grieves  and  saddens  the  tmveller  in  Spain  ;  but 
Fhere  is  its  effect  more  painful  than  in  Andalusia^  because 
trhere  else  has  Nature  done  so  much  for  man.  Man  seems 
lavc  found  a  pleasure  in  allowing  the  gifts  of  Nature  to 
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run  to  waste.  It  seems  that  the  popular  instinct  hi 
nized  the  gloomy  truth  that  its  bad  govemmentft  bav< 
Spain.  A  Spanish  proverb  says  :  **  El  cielo  j  snelo  « 
el  entresuelo  malo."  (The  sky  is  good,  the  earth  i; 
that  only  is  bad  which  lies  between  the  sky  and  the  < 

An  old  legend  naively  expresses  the  same  thought. 
St.  James  presented  Ferdinand  III.,  after  death,  to  t 
Vii-gin,  the  sainted  king  solicited  for  his  country  a  k 
cession  of  favours,  all  of  which  were  graciously  grante 
at  last,  having  asked  for  Spain  a  good  government^  t 
Virgin  |>oint  blank  refused  it — *  If  I  granted  you  tl 
she,  '  would  any  angel  be  willing  to  remain  in  Paradii 

Unfortunately  the  people  do  not  possess  the  qualitic 
are  necessary  to  elevate  them  from  the  debasement  t 
they  have  been  reduced  by  successive  govemmenta  ] 
pointH  the  Spaniards  resemble  the  Italians.  With  an  e 
nature,  and  even,  at  bottom,  an  African  violence,  th 
the  same  mobility  of  imagination,  the  same  love  of  j 
the  same  indolence ;  but,  despite  of  a  lively  and  facile 
gence,  they  have  less  subtlety,  and  especially  less  ro< 
in  their  mind.  A  talent  for  imitation,  which  is^ 
deceptive,  is  their  natural  gift ;  but  this  does  not  p 
to  the  bottom  of  things — all  floats  on  the  surface.  1 
subject  they  are  contented  with  the  appearance.  N< 
sophical  or  scientific  spirit ;  little  seriousness,  little  rei 
a  vanity  which  displays  itself  at  all  times  and  in  all  ) 
in  the  smallest  things  as  in  the  greatest.  Continue! 
or  patient  labour  is  for  them  an  insupportable  thir 
through  indolence,  half  through  pride,  they  cannc 
themselves  to  work. 

A  pride  that  is  strange  and  unique.      A  Spaniaixl  w 
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to  work;  he  will  not  blush  to  beg.      In  his  quality  of  hiJalgo, 

he  b  too  well  bom  to  do  anything ;  but  he  will  not   think 

himwlf  humiliated  by  accepting  alms.     This  aversion  to  and 

ccnteropt  of  work  is  a  fatjil  legacy  beriueathed  by  the  Middle 

Ages  to  modern  Spanish 

flociety.     The  long  wai-s 

"gwnst  the  Moors  main- 
tuned,     and      diffused 

through  all  classes,   the 

ftndal  prejudice.     It  is 

tree  they  had  also  the 

"Wilt    of    raising     the 

pnsuil   alDiost    to    the 

level  of  the  grandee, 
.  »«1  of  developing  the 
I  mtlment  of  etjuality. 
*  Thence  has  arisen  among 
■    lower  classes  of  Spain  a 

Mtftin  natural  haughti- 

Aenand  well-bred  familiarity  which  are  among  their  noblest 

qualities ;  under  aristocratic  institutions,  the  mannorn  of  the 

people  have  ever  been  democratic. 
But  this   sentiment,  noble  as  it  is  in  principle,    lias  hail 

Wry  grievous  effects.  While  all  over  Europe  modern  society 
W.  been  transformed,  and,  through  the  agency  of  labour, 
industry,  and  commerce,  that  powerful  and  active  class  which 
we  call  "the  middle"  has  sprung  into  life,  Spain  has  con- 
tinued fettered  by  her  feudal  manners  and  cu.stom.s.  It  ha^l 
been  always  an  axiom  that  for  a  Spaniard  there  were  but 
three  careers :  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  aea — that  is, 
the  colonies.     The  discovery  of  tlie  New  World   did  but  in- 
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flame  this  dispOHition  ;  by  stimulHting  a  too  arden 
adventure,  by  representing  wealth  under  the  sin) 
gold,  it  eventually  discredited,  discouraged,  and,  1 1 
said,  dishonoured  industry,  agriculture,  and  wo 
humble  and  niotlesfc.  The.se  idesus  have  been  absoi 
blood  of  the  Spaniards.  Consequently,  there  is  nt 
"middle  chiss;"  no  "tiera  ^tat"  enriched  by 
economy.  The  SjMiniardg  are  all  nobles,  and  live 
— that  is,  without  doing  anything ;  but  all  are  bej 
the  way  to  become  so.  Everything  done  in  Spiun 
last  half  ceutuiy — givat  public  works,  great  entei 
]K>i'tant  am L'li orations — Los  l>ecn  done  by  the  iuil 
et!bi'ts,  uiid  the  capit:il  of  stmngpi-s.  Tlic  nation; 
is  wounileil  by  tlii^t  fact;  but  individual  nIoUi  and 
\'ail  uvtir  Uiitiunal  Viuiity. 

The  foregoing  rciiiiirks  arc  alisohitt-Iy  tnic,  liowc 
Lcntrjil  and  southern  provinces  only.  The  north, 
luirt,  bus  diffprciit  ideas  and  a  different  teuiponuncnl 
Catalonia,  the  Biisque  provinces,  and  Galicia  are  in 
a  more  energetic  race,  a  mce  mora  active,  loss  soflei 
oliniatc,  Il-ss  touched  by  the  leprosy  of  incudicauev 
du  not  look  upon  work  iis  a  humiliation. 


Pride  is  sometimes  a  virtue  in  a  people ;  at  all  c 
a  iwwer.  To-day,  in  the  Spanianls  it  is  simply  a  d 
wo  may  add,  a  feoUcnes.s.  Although,  judged  fi 
I>oint  of  viow,  they  are  behind  the  principal  nations 
the  S]«inia!-ds  always  cull  thenisches  naively  the  f 
in  the  world ;  imd  n()t  only  do  they  say  it,  they 
by  dint  of  repeating  tlie  as.sertioii,  they  have  pcinua 
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JvM  of  its  truth.  They  have  arrived  at  audi  a  paaa  as  to 
acfflve  themselves,  and  to  be  duped  hy  tlieii  own  ridiculous 
Ht-fsaegynca. 

This  naVve  pride  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  their  greatest 
effect;  because  it  blinds  them  to  all  otlieta,  and  prevents 
hem  fixim  realizing  the  full  extent  of  their  deficiencies. 
Ton  may  cherish  some  hope  of  a  people  retrograde,  but  modest. 
iat  what  con  you  expect  of  a  people  who  are  in  the  rear  of 
•U  otbeis,  and  yet  believe  themselves  the  most  advanced ; 
»lw  are   igaoraut 


In  everything 
FOQ  will  find  a  varnish  of  civilization  on  the  surface,  iguo- 
^Dce  and  barbarism  underneath.  Tlie  Spojiiarda  have  rail- 
^ys  and  telegraphs ;  but  unless  their  administration  is  in 
he  hands  of  foreigners,  thcro  is  no  order,  no  regularity,  no 
Mety.  They  have  a  constitutional  government,  and  repre- 
entotive  cortes  or  chambora ;  but  for  forty  years  the  country 
*s  been  conviJsed  by  pronunciamentos  or  revolutions ; 
military  insurrections  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence ;  the 
nances  arc  ruined ;  disorder    reigns   over  all      Tliey   have 
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incessantly  on  their  lips  the  words  "nobility,"  "patriotism, 
"  honour,"  and  yet,  on  their  own  showing,  and  the  e^iteice 
of  disinterested  observers,  corruption  and  shameless  rapacity 
and  unlimited  venality  are  universal. 

What  T  hear  of  Spanish  government  and  Spanish  justice 
reminds  nie  in  every  trait  of  Turkish  government  and  Ruadtt 
justice  ;  that  is,  both  are  for  sale.  Officials  being  ill-paid,  or 
not  paid  at  all,  their  virtue  must  be  superhuman  if  they  re- 
main honest.  The  taxes  are  heavy,  and  they  are  unfairly  difr 
tributed ;  as  no  statistical  accounts  exist,  the  distribution » 
purely  arbitrary  ;  everything  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  boim 
small  official.  Nor  is  even  the  military  service  better  regulated; 
the  conscription  rarely  falls  upon  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.   I 

was  told  by  M.  D ,  of  Seville,  that  one  of  his  servant^ 

a  cripple,  was  forced  to  join  the  ranks,  willy  nilly,  to  reliew 
a  rich  young  man  who  stood  next  in  succession  to  him 
As  for  justice,  it  is  a  question  of  money  ;  the  richest  is  alway* 
cei*tain  to  gain  his  cause.  It  is  said  that,  one  day,  a  suitor 
from  whom  his  judge  had  exacted  a  bribe,  exclaimed  ui- 
dignantly  :  —  "Is  there,  then,  no  more  justice  in  Spain? 
"Yes,"  answered  the  judge;  "do  I  not  sell  it  to  you? 
The  anecdote  reminds  us  of  the  Italian  maxim,  Senonivef(^ 
i  hen  trovato. 


As  you  approach  Xerez,  the  railway  strikes  across  a  chain 
of  high  hills,  to   descend  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalete.    " 
was  upon  the  banks  of  this  historic  river  that  the  great  bat^ 
was  fought  in  711,  which  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Got^ 
and  rendered  the  Arabs  mastei*s  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  such  an  event  should  have  1^=-  ^ 
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impression  in  the  national  tradition,  and  strongly  excited 
opular  imagination.  Poetry  has  made  it  its  own.  Every- 
knows  the  legend  of  La  Cava^  Count  Julian's  daughter, 
was  outraged  by  King  Roderick  ;  her  father  avenged  the 
fliour  done  to  his  name  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Moors. 
Ih,  Spain ! "  cries  the  old  balladist,  "  i)oor  Sjmin !  so 
08  over  all  the  world,  the  richest  of  countries  and  the 
delightful,  where  fine  gold  and  silver  abound,  who  hast 
ival  in  beauty  or  in  valour!  See  how  a  traitor  has 
ed  thee  up !  See  how,  in  punishment  of  our  crimes, 
ipulent  cities  and  noble  children  have  fallen  under  the 
of  the  Moors  !  " 

le  battle  lasted  eight  daya  On  the  eighth,  Oppas,  bishop 
^ledo,  and  an  ally  of  Count  Julian's,  passed  over  to  the 
y  with  the  troops  under  his  command.     The  victory  was 

decided  for  the  Moslems.     Roderick  made  heroic   but 
B8  efforts  to  rally  his  soldiers  ;  but  they  all  succuml>cd, 
id,  and  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
rhe   armies  of  Don   Roderick   fled,   discouraged  ;  in  the 
h  encounter,  the  enemies  were  conquerors. 
Roderick  issues  from  the  camp  and  wanders  foi*th.     He 
alone,  the  unhappy  one ;  no  companion  remains  to  him. 
Exhausted  by  fatigue,  he  can  no  longer  guide  his  horse, 

travels  liaphazard  and  where  he  pleases,  for  his  master 
)nger  guides  his  route. 

The  king  marches   so   overwhelmed,  that  he  has  lost  all 
Qg.     He  is  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  it  is  pitiful  to 
him  ;  he  is  so  covered  with   blood  that  he  seems   red  as 
e. 
His  anns,  which   shone   with  jewels,  are  all  broken ;  his 
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sword  is  notched  like  a  saw,  by  the  blows  it  has  reoeived; 
his  dinted  helmet  is  crushed  in  upon  his  head ;  his  &oe  is 
swollen  with  weariness  and  grief. 

''  He  ascends  a  lofly  hill,  the  loftiest  he  can  deaciy.  llieDce 
he  looks  round  upon  his  army ;  he  sees  it  in  utter  rout !  He 
eyas  his  banners  and  his  standards  :  how  they  are  all  trodden 
under  feet,  and  covered  with  dust ! 

"  He  looks  around  for  his  captains,  and  not  one  is  to  be 
seen  I  He  looks  upon  the  plain  red  with  blood,  which  flovs 
in  streams  ;  and,  saddened  by  the  sights  feels  a  great  anguish 
within  him.     The  tears  rolling  from  his  eyes^  he  says  : — 

'' '  Yesterday  I  was  King  of  Spain ;  to-day  I  am  not  kid 
of  a  single  village  ! 

'*  *  Yesterday  I  possessed  towns  and  casUes ;  to-day  there 
remains  to  me  but  myself  alone  ! 

"  *  Yesterday  I  had  a  people  for  my  servants ;  to-day  I 
have  not  a  ramparted  tower  which  I  can  call  mine  I 

"  *  Unhappy  was  the  hour,  unhappy  the  day  when  I  was 
bom,  and  when  I  inherited  that  grand  soignQry,  sinoe  I  wis 
fated  to  lose  it  in  a  day ! 

"  '  0  death,  why  comest  not  thou  ?  Why  dost  not  tbon 
tear  my  soul  from  this  miserable  body  I  I  would  give  tiiee 
my  thanks ! '  " 

[With  lliis  quaintly  simplo  nnrrativo  of  the  old  romAncut,  itwiUbafadfiBiti^? 
to  com  pure  the  poliuhcd  verso  of  Southoy,  who  has  made  the  defeat  end : 
of  Don  Kixlerick  tlio  subject  of  one  of  his  elaborate  epica : — 

"  Kight  raminer  days,  from  mom  till  IfttMt  «to. 
The  faUl  fight  endured,  till  perfidy 
IVcvalllng  to  their  overtlirow,  thej  rank 
Defeftted,  not  dislionoured.    On  the  hanks 
Of  Chrysua,  Roderick's  royal  car  was  found. 
Hill  hattle-horse  Orellii.  and  that  helm 
Whoflc  horns,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
Kralncnt,  had  marked  his  presence.    Did  the  stnam 
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ReeeWe  him  with  the  andiitin^shed  de«d, 
GhrlsUAn  and  Moor,  who  dogged  his  coune  that  daj  ? 
So  thought  Uie  conqueror,  and  from  that  day  forth. 
Memorial  of  his  perfect  victory, 
lie  bade  the  river  bear  the  name  of  Joy  — 

*'  Bravely  in  that  eight-days'  fight 
The  king  had  striven..  ..for  victory  flrdt,  while  hoi>e 
Kemained,  then  desperately  in  search  of  death. 
The  arrows  passed  him  by  to  right  and  left. 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not.  the  scymitar 
Glanced  from  his  helmet.     Is  the  shield  of  Heaven, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  me  ? 
Cried  Roderick  ;  and  he  dropped  Urells's  reins. 
And  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic  prayer." 

Newton's  "Notable  Ilistorie  of  the  Saracens'*  (etl.  1576),  wo  read: — 
*ilce,  tlie  first  day  after  the  battayle,  observing  the  aun(M'ent  guise  of  his 
'^o.came  into  the  field  apparailled  in  a  gowne  of  beaten  guide,  having  also 
bead  a  crown  of  golde,  and  golden  shoes,  and  all  his  otht'r  apparaille  set 
ch  pearles  and  precious  stones,  ryding  in  a  horse-litter  of  ivorie,  drawne 
'  goodly  horses  ;  which  order  the  Goths  used  alwayes  in  battaylos  for  this 
oration,  that  the  souldiours,  well  knowing  their  king  could  not  escajx^  by 
from  them,  shuld  be  assured  that  there  was  none  other  way  but  either  to 
aOther  in  that  place,  or  else  to  winne  the  victorie ;  for  it  had  bene  a  thing 
^mefull  and  reproachful!  to  forsake  their  prince  and  anoynted  soveraigne. 
h  cnstoino  and  maner  many  free  confederate  cities  of  Italic  folowing, 
'ed  and  adorned  for  the  warres  a  certain  chayre  of  estate,  calletl  Carocis, 
'in  were  set  the  pennons  and  ensigns  of  all  the  confederates  ;  this  cliayre, 
^Uyle,  was  drawn  by  many  oxen,  whereby  the  whole  hoast  was  given  to 
i^tand  that  they  could  not  with  any  honesty  flie,  by  rcasou  of  the  slow  pace 
•iweldiness  of  those  hea\ie  beasts.'*] 

erez  is  not  the  prettiest  town  in  Andalusia ;  but  it  is 
inly  the  richest.  Its  wines,  celebrated  throughout  the 
e  world,  have  made  its  fortune ;  and  this  fortune  in- 
€3  daily.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  population  of  Xerez 
computed  at  25,000  souls;  to-day  it  exceeds  60,000. 
i  of  the  firms  are  of  almost  fabulous  wealth  ;  but  then 
'  firms  are  not  Spanish.  The  great  vineyards  of  the 
try,  their  working,  and  the  trade  in  wines,  whose  pro- 
on  amounts  to  about  two  millions  of  gallons  annually,  are 
be  hands  of  foreigners,  Encjlish  and  French.  These 
jners,    while    enriching   themselvas,    have    enriched    the 
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country  ;  but  men  are  wanting,  in  spite  of  the  high  wages,  as 
men  are  everywhere  wanting  in  Spain. 

Except  in  tlie  ancient  quarter,  near  the  Cathedral,  which 
is  pierced  with  nan-ow  lanes,  the  streets  are  broad,  and  planted 
with  trees.      By  this  characteristic  you  immediately  recognize 
a  town  of  recent  creation  ;  mo<lem  activity  cares  little  for  the 
sun  ;    the    necessities   of  circulation   and    commerce   prevail 
over  the  agrecablcnesscs  of  climate.      It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
carriages,   but  the  pedestrian  doe«  not  gain  by  it,  and  the 
picturesque  is  gi'catly  impaired.     You   should  see  Xerez  from 
the  summit  of  a  towci*,  or  of  an  elevated  belvedere.     With 
its  houses  mostly  ranged  in  ten*aces,  it  has  a  certain  Moorish 
air  about  it :  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  gray  landscape  stretches 
the  town,  white  and   gray ;  and  the  light  falling  full  on  the 
limo-wa^sbcd  walls,  the  glaring  bricks,  and  the  white  pavement^ 
diizzlos  the  eyes.      You  almost  feel  as  if  you  were  in  Africa 

But   a  few  leagues  from  Xerez,  on  issuing  from  a  bare  and 
rocky  district,  the  as])ect  of  the  country  suddenly  changes. 
A  groat  blue  belt  is  visible  on  the  horizon:  the  train  stops; 
you  arc  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  in  a  pretty  little  town  sur- 
rounded by   orange-trees,  above  which  towers  a  few  stately 
palms.      This  is  Puerto-dc-Santa-Maria,  seated  on  the  promon- 
tory closing  in   on   the  north-west  the  bay  of  Cadiz.     From 
tiiis  point  the  prospect  is  magnificent.      The  roadstead  bends 
inward,  and  rounds  itself,  on  your  left,  describing  a  vast  semi- 
circle of  from  five  to  six  leagues  in  extent ;  an  immense  goblet 
or  basin,  which  its  edges  seem  to  grasp  quite  amorously ;  edges 
clad  in  gentle  verdure,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  pretty 
villages  and  quaint  picturesque  mansions.      In  fronts  the  pen- 
insula  of  Leon,  and   on   the   rock  which   terminates  it^  the 
ghttenng   Cadiz,  .which,  in   the  words   of  a  Spanish  writer, 
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into  the  waves  as  if  to  meet  its  squadrons."     From 

n,  as  we  saw  it  sparkle  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 

Ix)  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  float  sus- 

it  were,  between  the  azure  of  the  heavens  and  that 


er. 


way,  on  quitting  Puert<vdc-Saiit«i-Maria,  follows  the 
the  sea,  and  winds  round  the  entire  extent  of  the 
it  this  admirable  panorama,  incessantly  changing  its 
sidually  unrolls  itself  before  the  tmvcllcr  s  eyes. 
in  be  more  smiling  or  richly  varied  than  this  route. 

are  covered  with  flowers,  the  gardens  bloom  with 
miums,  and  jasmines.  There  are  whole  fields  of 
s,  and  orchards  planted  with   oranges  and  jiume- 

On  one  side  spreads  a  luminous  azure  sea,  thronged 
,  furrowed  by  white-winged  barks  ;  on  the  other,  an 
r  pleasing  mountains,  bathed  in  hues  of  violet  and 
er  us,  on  a  lofty  hill,  lies  the  small  town  of  Medina- 
uilt  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  inclining 
le  sea. 

used  Puerto  Real,  and  the  small  dismantled  forts  of 
dero,  wliich  formerly  defended   the  entrance  of  the 


)n  road  travei*ses  some  salterns.  We  leave  on  our 
leavy  buildings  of  the  maritime  arsenal  of  La  Carraca^ 
3e  establishment  nearly  deserted  and  empty  of  ships, 
rossed  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the 
Leon  from  the  mainland ;  the  railway  then  strikes 
iTOW  tongue  of  sand  which  the  billows  beat  on  either 
the  extremity  of  this  kind  of  natural  dyke  stiinds 
it,  west,  and  south  suiTOunded  by  the  sea. 


N 


am  EABTHQUAEE  OF  USBON. 

UpoB  thia  low  shoi-e,  which  seema  liable  to  inundation  ^ 
each  rising  of  the  tide,  periabed,  on  the  Ist  of  November  175^ 
the  son  of  Racine  the  dramatist    Tlie  earthqnalte  which  o:« 


that  (lay  destroyed  Lisljon,  was  felt-  with  terrible  violence  aloj^ 
the  whole  c^iUit.  The  sea  upheaved  some  fifty  to  sixty  tknet, 
beat  down  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  and  an  enonuoiB 
wave,  impetuously  sweeping  over  the  btbmus  connecting  the 
town  with  the  mainland,  earned  o£f  nearly  two  hnndml 
persons.  Young  Racine,  who  had  embraced  a  cominennl 
career,  and  was  residing  at  Cadiz,  drove  along  the  cauaenf 
at  this  moment  ia  a  po^t-chaLse  with  one  of  his  frienda  The 
mountain  of  water,  ru»Iiing  down  on  the  road,  covered  «w 
overthrew  the  vehicle.  The  servant  caught  hold  of  tlie 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  saw,  without  being  able  to  render  iny 
assistance,  the  two  young  i>eople  poriah,  home  onwards  by  Uie 
rush  of  watei's. 

Viewed  from  the  son,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  Cw^ 
with  its  spii-cs  and  lijfhtlioiisos,  its  look-out  towers,  and  the 
itmumemlile  Ijvlvcdcios  which  uurmoiiiit  its  white  hou-ies,  hm 
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te  a  fair)'-like  appearaDce.     From  a  nearer  point  of  siglit 

town   is  not  less  agreeable ;    its  streets  are  narrow,  but 

m  uid  well  paved ;  all  the  bouses  have  glazed  balconies, 


nted  in  lively  colours,  ami  adorned  with  flowers  ami  liang- 
s.  Cadiz  i?ome\vbn.t  reminds  me  of  Malta,  but  has  more 
ety  and  grace :  licre,  liowover,  as  at  Maltii^  a  channiiig 
ture  is  the  sloping  streets,  which,  teiTninating  on  the  rani- 
"ts,  admit  at  intervals,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  soino  eii- 
i-nUng  glimpses  of  the  sea. 

Cadiz  boasts  of  a  marvellous  climate,  the  blandest,  pcr- 
>s,  and  the  most  uniform  in  Andalusia ;  the  ardours  of  its 
»  are  tempered  by  the  breezes  of  the  Atlantic 
On  the  moderately  elevated  ramparts,  a  beautiful  prome- 
le  has  been  laid  out,  which  sunvsunds  the  city  and  domi- 
•«s  over  the  sea ;    dense    masses  of  flowers    perfume    the 

;  beautiful  palius  mingle  with  all  kinds  of  exotic  trees. 
>in  hence  the  prospect  embraces  the  immensity  of  the  ocean, 

graceful  curve  of  tlie  roadstead,  and  beyond  Santa^Uaria 
y  be  traced  in  the  mists  of  the  horizons,  the  undulating 
a  of  the   coast   of  Rota,  striking  towards  the  north.      On 
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VOYAGE  OF  COLUMBUa 


tliis  coast,  a  little  above  tlie  moutli  of  tlio  Guadalquivir,  ia 
found  a  small  jKirt,  colled  Palos-de-Moguer,  wheuce,  on  tht 
3rd  of  August  1493,  Columbua  set  forth  to  discover  a  Nw 
World. 


[Hie  t<lii|iK  were  1  lirec  in  miiiil'cr.  Tin'  largfsl,  whifh  hml  hncn  ]'n'[iiirM  f - 
primly  tot  tliii  vojnfie,  nitil  was  il<'(-k['<I,  via  ciilicil  Ihu  Saiila  Jlaria!  mi  lionl''' 
UiiH  ship  ColimibiiB  liiHuti'il  Kin  tlay:.  Tlio  klihiiI,  iiiiincJ  tlin  I'inla.^ttM- 
mnnileil  liy  Murtin  Alciniti  PJn/i'n,  nccoiniHiiiiod  Ly  hia  Imillipr  fmnriiwolliiii'"- 
ux  )d1nl.  Tlw  tliint.  llin  A'ina,  haA  lattivii  aiiJIti,  aoit  eniiitil  tho  third  ufl^ 
bnitliuni.  Vjvenlu  Yiinrz  Ciiizini.  Tlipru  mire  tlirce  citlmr  pihiU,  Snnclia  Bill- 
Pmlio  AlriDzo  Nifiu.  mid  Iturlulcnipo  Itiililan.  IbHiurigu  SnnchoK,  iif  Si'jpiTi*.  ^ 
iii«]iectiir-gnnor(>l  i>f  thu  ariiiniui'tit,  nnil  DUsff'  do  Arann,  a  uativo  of  I'l-nhn^ 
chur  ttlgunzil.    Tlien-  were  ulfio  n  |>liyiiidiin  niul  a  vurgctm.  tngL-llicr  with  wio» 
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ifftte  adventurers,  several  sorvants,  and  ninety  mariners ;  making  in  all,  one 
ndred  and  twenty  persons. 

The  squadron,  says  Washington  Irving,  being  really  to  put  to  sea,  Columbus, 
pressed  with  the  solemnity  of  his  undertaking,  confessed  himself  to  the  friar, 
an  Perez,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament  of  tlie  communion.  His  otficors  and 
fw  followed  his  example,  and  they  entered  upon  their  enterprise  full  of  awe, 
1  with  the  most  devout  and  aiTeeting  ceremonials,  committing  themselves  to  the 
lecial  gnidance  and  protection  of  Heaven.  A  deep  gloom  was  spread  over  the 
de  oommnnity  of  Palos  at  their  departure,for  almost  every  one  had  some  relative 
friend  on  board  the  squadron.  The  spirits  of  the  seamen,  already  depressed  by 
lir  own  fears,  were  still  more  ca.<tt  down  at  the  affliction  of  those  they  l<'ft 
lind^  who  took  leave  of  them  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  dismal  foru- 
iings,  MB  of  men  they  were  never  to  behold  again.] 

In  his  first  voyage,  Ck)lumbus,  on  the  1 2  th  of  October,  clis- 
vered  the  first  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  he  named  San 
Ivador.  Seven  months  later,  having  returned  to  Spain  and 
seived  the  grateful  homage  of  its  people,  he  reimired  to 
irgos ;  and  there,  at  the  feet  of  his  patron  Queen  Isabella, 
posited  the  earliest  s[)oils  of  the  New  World  :  a  troop  of 
idians  crowned  with  feathers,  a  diadem  and  biucelets  of  gold, 
id  some  ingots  of  gold  of  incredible  weight.  From  his  third 
>y&g^  he  returned  loaded  with  chains,  and  accused  of  dcsir- 
ig  to  secure  for  himself  the  realms  he  had  discovered.  At 
le  fourth,  the  poor  great  man  saw  himself  denied  a  shelter 
I  the  ports  of  New  Spain,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
amaica^  and  remained  there  deprived  of  all  succour.  Thence 
e  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, — to  those  sovereigns 
'hose  power  and  greatness  he  had  doubled, — the  following 
Jtter,  which  seems  to  us  impressed  with  the  most  pathetic 
loquence : — 

"What  have  I  gained  by  twenty  years  of  labour,  by  so 
lany  fatigues,  and  so  many  perils  ?  I  have  not  to-day  a 
ouse  in  Castile ;  and  if  I  wish  to  dine,  sup,  or  sleep,  have  no 
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other  refuge  than  an  inn,  while  very  often  I  am  in  want  of 
money.  Even  if  one  possessed  the  patience  of  Job,  might  not  one 
well  die  of  despair  on  seeing  that^  in  the  extreme  peril  in 
which  I  was  situated, — I  and  my  young  son,  and  my  brothtf 
and  my  friends, — men  closed  against  me  the  land  and  the  har- 
bours which  I  had,  through  the  divine  will,  won  for  Spain, 
and  for  whose  discovery  I  had  sweated  blood  ? 

*'  My  brother,  and  the  remainder  of  our  kin,  were  onboard 
of  a  ship,  and  I  upon  the  coast,  alone,  and  consumed  by  aborn- 
ing fever.      With  great  exertion  I  reached  the  most  elevated 
point,  weeping  and  in  a  voice  of  woe  invoking  the  captain* 
of  your  Highnesses  and  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  hasten  to 
my  assistance  ;  but  they  answered  me  nothing.      Spent  with 
fatigue   I  fell  asleep,  and  heard  a  compassionate  voice,  whidi 
said,  '  O   madman,  slow  to  believe  and  serve  thy  God,  whafc 
did  he  more  for  Moses  and  his  servant  David  ?     He  has  made 
the  whole  world  resound  with  thy  name.      Tlie  Indies,  that 
rich  region  of  the  earth,  he  has  given  thee  to  make  over  unto 
whom   thou   pleasest.     He   has  placed  in  thy  hands  the  keys 
of  the  ban-iers  of  Ocean,  hitherto   closed    by   such  weighty 
chains.  .  .  Thou   callest  upon  an  uncertain  source  of  help- 
answer  :    Who  has  afflicted  thee  so  grievously  and  so  often; 
is  it  God   or  the  world  ?     God  ever  maintains  the  favours 
which   he  has  bestowed  upon   thee,  and   never  vioLatcs  the 
promises  which  ho  has  made  ;  the  service  once  rendered,  he 
does  not  say  that  his  intentions  have  been  misunderstood; 
he   does   not   make   his   servants   endui*e  martyrdom  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  executioner.*  .  . 

"  I  was,  as  it  were,  half  dead  on  hearing  this  ;  but  I 
could  venture  on  no  reply  to  words  so  true ;  I  could  only 
weep  over  my  errors.      And  he  who   spoke   to   me   added: 
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nothing   liave  &itb ;  all   tribukUons  arc  written   on 
and  marble.' 

[»y  your  Majesties  have  pity  upon  me,  and  send  me  a 
with  some  provieions,  to  carry  back  to  Spain  myself  and 
■oor  people !  May  Heaven,  may  eartli  weep  for  me ! 
irhoeoever  has  charity,  whosoever  loves  justice  and  truth, 
for  me '  I  remain  here,  in  these  islands  of  the  Indies, 
ed,  sick,  in  great 
]»,  daily  expecting 
,  surrounded  by  in- 
mUe  savages,  so  far 
the  sacraments  of 
oly  mother  Church! 
re  not  a  maravedi 

pious  otfering.  I 
ch  your  Majesties, 
id  permits  me  an 
e  from  hence,  that  i 
y  be  permitted  to 
Rome  on  a  pilgrim- 
May  the  Holy 
ty  preserve  their 
nd  power ! 

3iven  at  the  Indies,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  7th 
Jy  1503." 

iree  years  later  Columba'4,  spent  and  worn  out  witli 
ie  and  the  gout^  died  at  Valladolid.  He  wished  his 
to  repose  in  the  new  earth  he  had  discovered,  and  ordered 
his  cofRn,  wherein  should  be  deposited  the  chains  with 
ii  he  had  been  loaded,  should  be  carried  to  San  Domingo. 


208  TRAFALGAR  AND  ITS  MEMOBIEa 

To  thiis  great  man  Spain  has  not  raised  even  a  statue.  The 
only  memorial  bearing  his  name  is  a  lowly  stone  which  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  covers  the  dust  of  his  son,  and  bean 
this  simple  yet  significant  inscription  : — 

A  Castilla  y  a  Ijeon 
Niiovo  mundo  dio  Colon. 

[To  Castile  and  to  L6011 
Columbus  gave  a  Now  World.] 

On  the  5th  of  April,  at  eight  o'clock  A.M.,  we  set  out  for 
Gibraltar.  From  the  steamer's  deck  we  bade  a  last  adieu  to 
Cadiz  and  its  shining  ramparts ;  we  cast  a  last  look  at  the 
blue  waters  of  its  bay,  at  its  shores  so  gi-acefully  curved  and 
of  so  bright  an  aspect.  The  vessel  shook  with  the  vibrations 
of  its  screw ;  we  doubled  the  lighthouse,  and  fair  Cadiz  soon 
vanished  from  our  gaze.  The  voyage  was  accomplislied  in  six 
to  seven  houi-s.  Towards  noon  we  doubled  Cape  Trafalgar, 
of  glorious  memory  for  Englishmen. 

[As  Browning  siugs : — 

"  Jlluish.  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay; 
In  the  (limuiest  north-east  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand  aad  gray : 
*  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me :  how  can  I  help  England?'  saj. 
Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  (jrod  to  praise  and  pray, 
While  love's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Afrldk."] 

Soon  the  Afiican  coast  arose  before  us ;   we  entered 
Strait ;  Tangier  lay  on  our  right,  at  the  bottom  of  a  profoui 
bay  ;   but  we  could  scarcely  perceive  it.      We  put  into  Tariff 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  European  continent^  in  tl 
latitude  of  Malta,  Algiera,  and  Aleppo. 

From  the  sea  Tarifa  appears  a  mass  of  ruins  ;  a  few  hn 
dreds  of  low-built  houses,  clustering  together  on  a  naked 
narrow  rock,  an  old  dismantled  citadel,  a  Gothic  church, 
all  around  a  belt  of  Moorish   towers  connected  by  curtail ^ 
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nly  the  whole  is  admirable  in  colouring ;  the  stone  seems 
ikaned  and  reddened ;  on  those  walls,  half  eaten  by  time  and 
te  sea  wind,  the  African  sun  has  thrown  a  splendid  vest- 
ent,  with  tawny  gleams  and  golden  flashes,  like  a  lion's 
do. 

This  little  port — now  celebrated  only  for  its  oranges,  which 
t  the  best  in  Andalusia — has  played  a  part  in  history. 
b«e  the  Arabs  for  the  first  time  set  foot  on  Spanish  soil, 
id  thenceforth  the  town  retained  the  name  of  their  leader, 
irif  or  Tarick.  Tliey  converted  it  into  a  formidable  strong- 
M]  and  up  to  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Rio-Salado,  in 
340,  which  put  an  end  to  the  successive  invasions  of  the 
toora^  Tarifa  was,  with  Algt^sii^as,  the  ordinary  point  of  com- 
iOBication  between  Moorish  Spain  and  Africa. 

Not  only  is  the  exterior  physiognomy  of  the  town  purely 
toorish,  but  the  Moorish  influence  may  be  traced  in  cerhiin 
•cal  usages.  The  women  of  Tarifa  still  conceal  their  face 
w  the  women  of  the  Moslem.  Their  costume  is  composed 
'two  black  petticoats,  one  of  which  is  thrown  over  the  head 
^  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  but  an  eye  visible. 

More  than  one  fact  of  this  kind,  attested  by  histoiy,  proves 

^*t  a  certain    approximation    and    blending   of  ideas   and 

*^ers  had  taken  place,  before  religious  fanaticism  awakened 

^  old  antipathies  and  rekindled  the  old  feuds  between  the 

*^ristians  and   the   Moors.       In  the  sixteenth  century,   the 

•*^iiette  of  the  S])ani8h  court  prohibited  queens  and  princesses 

^^  showing  themselves   unveiled.      Dona  Juana,   sister  of 

•^"ip  IL,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  her  brother's 

^nce   in    England,    never   appeared     with    an    uncovereel 

^     The    foreign    ambassadors    having    complained    that, 

^••g  to    tbis   custom,   they   were    unable    to    know  with 
OR)  li 
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wliom  tliey  transacted  business^  the  piincesa,  at  the  com- 
inenceuient  of  the  audience,  raised  her  veil  to  make  herself 
known,  and  then  let  it  drop  again  over  her  face.  Philip 
II.,  as  a  proof  of  his  affection  and  confidence,  accorded 
to  Eliziibeth  of  France,  his  third  wife,  the  right  of  appearing 
without  a  veil,  contraiy  to  etiquette.  On  the  other  haml, 
we  know  that  the  Moors  of  Granada^  in  the  la^t  centuiy  of 
their  domination,  had  greatly  rehixed  the  rigour  of  this 
custom,  which  the  Christians  had  borrowed  from  tbem :  the 
beautiful  Moors  allowecl  even  the  Sjmnish  cavaliers  to  see  them, 
and  were  present,  unveiled,  or  very  slightly  veiled,  at  jousts^ 
and  the  games  of  the  ring. 


Recaptured  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Christians^  the 
citadel  of  Tarifa  underwent  many  long  and  terrible  siegea 
Tradition  relates  a  deed  of  antique  heroism,  of  which  it  is 
pretended  this  was  the  theatre.  The  king,  Don  Sancho,  had 
entmstcd  the  defence  of  the  place  to  a  brave  captain,  named 
Guzman  the  Good.  The  son  of  Guzman  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers,  who,  in  the  hoj)e  of  subduing  the  father's 
obstinate  resistance,  carried  the  child  to  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
parts^ and  threatened  to  kill  him  befoi'e  his  eyes,  unless  he 
surrendered  the  citadeL  For  his  sole  reply,  Guzman  snatched 
his  dagger  from  his  belt,  and  flung  it  to  his  enemies. 

The  Strait,  at  this  point,  is  not  above  three  to  four  leagues 
broad ;  it  resembles  a  magnificent  river,  flowing  between  two 
mountain-chains.  On  the  Spanish  bank,  at  every  culminating 
point,  rises  an  old  tower,  now  abandoned  and  in  ruins ;  these 
are  called  atalayaa,  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  watch- 
post.  And,  in  fact,  it  was  the  Moors  who  first  erected  them. 
From  their  summit  they  watched  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
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lirhicli  tliey  signalled  by  kindling  large  fires.  At  a  later 
date,  the  Spaniards  also  constnicted  them,  in  rivalry  of  their 
enemies  ;  ajid  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  both 
a.nd  even  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 


After  about  an  hour  s  passage,  the  Stmit  suddenly  enlarges, 

and    on    rounding  a  little  headland  we  see  rising  before  us, 

sombre     and    threatening,   the  Rock   of  Gibraltar,  like  to  a 

colossal  sphinx,  crouched  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  guarding 

the  channel.      The  Bay  of  Algesii-as  opens  on  the  left,  like  a 

-tranquil     lake,    with   clear    translucent   watei"s.       Above   the 

green    hills  which  enclose  it,  the  glance  rests  on  a  vaporous 

horizon    of  rosy  and  violet-hued  mountains,   whose  summits 

even    in    early   summer  are  crowned   with   snow.       Nothing 

more  gracious  or  delightful  than  this  landscape,  if  we  look  to 

^he  bottom  of  the  bay ;  nothing  more  grim  or  severe,  if  we 

turn    to^vards  Gibraltar,   the  formidable  rock  where  proudly 

floats  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  and  whose  flanks,  broken  up 

by  black  embrasures,  seem  ready  to  vomit  shot  and  shell* 

prbe  emotioTiB  with  which  an  Englishnmn  beholds  the  grand  old  rock,  won 
and  retained  by  English  yaloor,  are  admirably  expressed  by  Archbishop 
Trench  : — 

GIBRALTAR. 

**  England !  we  love  thee  bettor  than  we  know  ; 
And  this  I  learned,  when,  after  wanderings  long 
*Mid  people  of  another  stock  and  tongue, 
I  heard  again  thy  martial  music  blow, 
And  saw  thy  gallant  children  to  and  fro 
Pace,  keeping  ward  at  one  of  those  huge  gates. 
Which  like  twin  giants  watch  the  Herculean  straits; — 
When  first  I  came  in  sight  of  that  bravo  show, 

*  \j%  im  the  contrast,  poiiaps  we  may  fandfnlly  isy,  between  the  genliu  and  diaractor  of 
Xn^juid*  solid,  grave,  and  eamot,  and  the  impulsive  temperament  of  fickle  Spain,  j 
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It  mailo  my  vorj  heart  within  me  dnnce, 

Tu  lliink  that  Ihou  th;  proud  fuot  sbouldsf  adnuiM 

Furwurd  m  far  into  the  miglily  eea. 

Joy  was  il  and  oxullntion  to  beho]d 

ThiuiT  Qucioiit  staaitanl'a  rich  emblazonry, 

A  jtloriiius  jiicluru  by  llie  «iuil  unrolled."] 
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^ht  (EngliBk  in  Spain* 


GIBRALTAR — KALAOA — FROM  MALAGA  TO  GRANADA. 


■Y>- 


Ancient  rock 
Renowned,  no  longer  now  slialt  thou  be  called 
From  gods  and  heroes  of  the  years  of  yore, 
Bacchus  or  Hercules ;  but  doomed  to  bear 
The  name  of  thy  new  conqueror,  and  thenceforth 
To  stand  his  everlasting  monument. 

SOUTUKY. 
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S  hHti<ij  records,  it  was  in  July 
1704  tli-vt  the  squnilronsof  En>,'- 
la»d  and  Holliind^wtiicli  powci-H 
Iiad  united  to  support  the  preten- 
sions of  till.  Archduke  C'hnrlos 
to  tlic  tliione  of  Spain  against 
Pliilip  V  the  (grandson  of  Louis 
\IV  — laid  SK-ye  to  Gibraltar.  On 
the  ilst  about  1800  soldiere  and 
marines  nndei  the  comniaml  ot  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  were 
aoded.  On  the  following  day  the  tluot  commenced  a  teriiflc 
^^Donade,  firing  15,000  shot  in  half-a-dozcii  hours.  The 
sa  defences  were  captured  on  the   23nl  by  a  small  body  of 
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seamen  under  Captain  Wliitaker,  and  the  town  capitulated 
on  the  24th.  In  three  days,  and  with  a  loss  only  of  63 
men  killed  and  225  wounded,  this  gre^t  fortress — "the 
stronghold  where  the  tvrant  comes  in  vain  " — was  wrested 
from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

A  French  and  Sfmniah  fleet  was  despatched  to  i-egain  it. 
They  numbered  50  line-of-battle  ships,  besides  frigates^  carry- 
ing 2G,000  men  and  about  4000  guns,  and  were  commanded 
by  Admiral  Ic  Comte  de  Thoulouse.  The  English  fleets  under 
Sir  George  Rooke,  did  not  exceed  45  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  fire-ships,  and  small  vessels,  carrying  23,000  men 
and  3700  guns.  His  victory,  however,  was  complete,  and 
with  a  loss  of  3000  men  the  French  were  comi>elled  to  retire 
to  Toulon,  leaving  Gibraltar  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  to 
whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  • 

For  England,  Gibraltar  possesses  not  only  a  great  political 
and  military  impoi-tance,  but  it  also  effectively  subserves  her 
commercial  interests.  It  luis  always  been  the  busiest  centre 
of  tlie  contraband  tiiide,  and  the  public  entrepot  of  those 
goods  which  she  has  afterwards  introduced  at  every  point  of 
the  coast,  and  with  which  she  has  inundated  the  Peninsula. 

Neither  when  seen  at  a  distance,  nor  from  a  clase  point  of 
view,  is  Gibraltar*  attractive  to  the  eye.  The  port  is  free, 
but  you  cannot  enter  it  without  a  i)olice  license.  After 
crossing  the  double  enceinte,  ditches,  and  drawbridge,  you 
enter,  through  the  j)osterns,  upon  an  area  suriT)unded  with 
barracks  ;  barracks  on  the  right,  ban-acks  on  the  left^  and 
four,  five,  and  six  storit^s  high.  Only  soldiera  are  to  be  seen 
— at  least,  one  half  the  population  is  military' :  England  has 


*  rriiat  U.  niUUO-Tnrtf,  tliv  mountain  uf  Tarlf.    Tarif  wa«  the  leader  of  the  Moon  ou 
their  tini  Inuding  In  Spain.  J 
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some  five  or  six  thousand  men  here  in  garrison,  without 
ig  permanent  officials.  The  town  is  quite  characterless  : 
t  an  English,  and  it  is  not  a  Spanish  town  ;  it  is  simply 
I  and  a  market.  All  languages  are  spoken ;  and  you 
bh  the  costumes  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  Spanish 
If  the  population  is  strangely  mixed.  The  Jews,  at- 
hy  English  tolerance,  are  numerous ;  and  they  have  a 
gae.  You  will  meet  with  some  aged  men  who  wear, 
he  East^  the  black  robe  and  pointed  bonnet.  You  see 
Jgerians^  and  merchants  of  Marocco,  with  half-naked 
leir  feet  in  slippers,  their  shoulders  enveloped  in  tlieir 
rhite  burnous,  and  their  head  crowned  with  the  turban 
ouche. 

installed  ourselves  at  the  Club  House,  in  the  principal 

and  immediately  satisfied  oui-selves  that  we  were  no 

in  Spain.      The   picturesque  is  absent ;  tliere  is  no 

with  elegant  colunms,  no  marble  fountain  embowered 

9oms  and  orange-trees.      But,  by  way  of  compensation, 

DJoy   English    cleanliness    and    comfort,    commodious 

jra,  good  beds,  an  exact  and  attentive  service,  and  a 

table.      Dare  I  confess  it  ?     I  am  not  indiflerent  to 

irosaic  pleasures.      Alter  a  month's  travelling  in  Spain 

ecome  surprising  novelties,  with  which  you  are  not 

again  to  make  acquaintance.      I   began  to  weary  of 

soup,  of  fried  dishes  with  the  oil  more  or  less  rancid, 

pastries  all  strongly  flavoured  with  cinnamon.      I  was 

means  displeased,  after  having  satiated  myself  for  some 

with  originality  and  local  colour,  to   encounter  once 

n  this  little  knuckle-end  of  the  earth  that  old  civiliza- 

diich   people   call   corrupt,   but   which,   decidedly,   has 
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suiuetliin^  very  agreoaMe  iu  it.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  was 
«leliglitu«l  to  find  niysulf  seated  at  table  with  Englishmen 
instead  i»t'  Spaniards.  The  English,  i»erhap8,  are  not  alwap 
"amiable,"  are  often  JstiH'  and  reserved;  and  yet  truth  com- 
pels nie  to  say  that  all  whom  I  met  with  in  my  travels  were 
superior  nu-n,  with  whom  my  relations  were  invariably  most 
plea.*<aiit.  ^[oreover,  tljey  are  courteous  and  polished  towards 
hidies,  a  quality  much  too  mre  among  the  Spauiaixlfl.  At  the 
Chi])  House  it  was  cjuite  a  .sui^uise  for  us  to  see  men  at  table 
with  their  hats  oif.  and  not  lighting  their  cigai^  at  dessert 

(.)n«*    uf  the    principal  military  ])osts  of  the   town  was  in 
front   of  our    hot^-1.      It   was   occupied    by  a   detachment  of 
Highlaudfrs-  superb   men,    with  a  singularly   luariial  hca^ 
ii:i^^   antl   a   picturcscpie  costume  —  their  legs    bare  from  the 
ku'^e,    thoii-    tartan   ]>laid,    their    pouch  of  goat's  skin  hang- 
\\vj^  in   fiont.  and    their  large   hairy  l»onnct.      Finer  troops  I 
have   never   seen,  ami    I   wa.s  never  weary  of  Jidmiring  them 
wlieii   they  came   to  change  sentries,   morning  and  evening 
with  their  piper  at  their  head.      Very  original,  but  also  veiy 
comical  is  the  ''  retreat,"  which   is  beaten  daily  by  the  dinms 
of  the  garrison,  and  at  this  central  post.      I  have  never  heari 
such    a    l)al»el    of  sounds:   above   the   monotonous  roll  of  th« 
dnnn  rises  tlie  shrill  fury  of  the  life — the  whole  marked  bys 
rhythm  whicli  1  can  only  compare  to  that  of  our  mountebanks 
when  accompanying  the  performances  <»f  their  dancing  lx»n> 
or  learned  dt»i/s.       A(M  to  this,  at  intervals,   the  diseonlant 
blasts  of  trumpets  which   threaten   to  rend  one's  cat's.      It  is 
truly  a  nci^ro  music  ! 

Ijut   if  the   En<jlish   are    not   musicians,    thev    thonnijjhlv 
understiind   the   planting  autl   cultivation  of  trees.      At    the 
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sztremity  of  the  town,  on  tlio  hkIc  of  ETiro[)ii  Point,  in  a  sjiot 
Erhere  the  gentler  slope  of  the  mountain  off'ei-»  a  plcasinfj 
rariety  of  ground,  they  have  createti,  on  the  veiy  Ixiixler  of 
;he  sea,  a  garden  which  is  really  a  miracle.  Tliere  tlio 
Southern   and    African  flora  is  i\\n\t]nyoA  in  all  its   luxuiioiis 


splendour.  On  the  stooper  declivities  and  the  i-ocky  flanks 
of  the  mountain  Wooms  a  fiirest  of  cartua.  aloes,  ciHtus,  and 
frngrant  broonist.  Hedges  of  rose-trees  and  Howering  gev- 
luiums  boixler  the  sinuous  alleys,  shaded  with  gigantic 
nimosas,  pepper-plants,  arbntes,  and  shadowy  pine.s.    Thi-yugli 
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tlin  thick  niasso.s  of  verdure  5'oii  catch  sweet  glimpses  of  the 
Imrbour,  and  the  golden  waters  of  the  bay,  and  a  distant 
inngo  of  azure  hills.  The  situation  is  enchanting.  Gcneially 
th(;  supremo  defect  in  landscapes  on  the  border  of  the  sea, 
even  in  those  of  the  MediteiTanean,  is  the  want  of  venlure 
and  of  nol»lc  trees.  Here  all  is  combined  ;  and  the  freshness 
of  a  beautiful  vegetation  blends  with  the  purity  of  the  heaven, 
and  the  sai»phiro  light  of  a  so.a  like  that  of  Naples,  to  fonna 
picture  of  incomparable  charm. 

In  the  garden,  every  evening,  gathers  the  fashionable  worid 
of  (jibi-altar,  while  the  regimental  bands  perform  a  selec- 
tion of  npenitic  airs.  We  cannot  bestow  much  admintion 
on  the  two  monuments  raised  in  its  centre, — one  to  General 
Lord  Ilisith field,  the  hero  of  the  famous  siege ;  the  otberto 
the  Duke  of  WVllington,  whom  a  long  Latin  inscription  classes 
among  the  gns'itest  heroes  of  hLstoiy  and  benefactors  of  the 
human  rare.  But  let  us  do  justice  to  everybody  ;  and  certain 
it  is  that  if  Gibralt-ar  were  not  English,  instead  of  this 
dflieious  garden,  there  woidd  be  only  a  baii'en  sandy  shoi^ 
lu'istlinu  with  rocks  and  sha<?<?y  with  furze. 

Tlio  (lav  aftt*r  our  anival  we  visited  the  fortress.     I^c^^i' 
^'cai-s  ago  no  one  would  have  been  admitted  without  a  special 
))ormit.,  which  could  be  obtained  only  with  gi*eat  difficulty- 
To-day  everybody  freely  enteiN ;  it  is  a  matter  of  a  few  roii^* 
bestowed  on  the  non-commiscjioned  officer  who  acts  as  guitl^* 

The  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  fiices  the  Mediterronea^'*' 
is  precipitous  and  almost  inaccessible.      To  the  west,  on  t»^ 
side  wliiirh  dominates  over  the  town*  and  bay,  its  sloj)e,  ont*^ 
contrary,  though   rapid,  is  accessible.      A   winding  but  wel  *• 
kej)t  road  leads  to  the  summit  ;  you  a«cend  it  mounted  on 
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hoise  or  an  ass.  On  tbis  side,  naturally,  important  works  of 
Tortification  have  been  executed.  The  means  of  defence  liere 
iccnmulatedare  prodigious.  On  tbe  level  of  the  sea  are  planted 
irarious  rasant  batteries,  whoso  cross-fire  sweeps  the  entire 
irea.     Tlien,  as  you  advance,  you  come  to  stage  upon  stage  of 


e-w  bastions  and  redoubts.  On  every  rocky  point,  in  each 
ciciulation  of  the  soil,  cannons  and  howitzers  confi-ont  you. 
■v-erywhere  you  meet  with  piles  of  shot,  pj'i-amids  of  shells, 
»<1  chest-j  of  cartridges.  The  mountain  is  hterally  paved  with 
*tMii.     Where  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  raise  external 
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defences,  where  tlio  rock  is  steep  as  a  wall — ^namely,  tovuds 
tlie  curve  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish  frontier 
— subterranean   galleries  have   been  excavated  in  the  wiM 
rock.     These  galleries,  seveml  thousand  yards  in  length,  IR 
pici-cod  at  int-orvals  of  ten  paces  with  large  embrasures^  throng 
which  the    black    muzzles   of  huge  cannons   are   pnjected 
llioy  form    a   gigantic  work,    executed    in  1786  to  1789, 
after  tlie  fniitlcss  attempt  of  the  combined  fleets  of  Fnnoe 
and  Spain   to   retake  Gibniltar   from   the  English.     Of  hte 
yoai-s  they  have  l»cen  enlarged  and  strengthened,  in  acodrdinoe 
witli  the  most  approved  principles  (»f  modem  military  engine<y- 
ing,  and  the  lotteries  have  been  armed  with  the  most  powerfil 
guns  invented. 

(xibnilt'ir  is  a  very  formidable  position,  and  an  invaluakk 
jyoiut  (Vappul  for  the  Engli.sh  fleet,  though,  perhaps^  it  does 
not  p<i.ssoss  tlie  same  importance  as  formerly.  The  conditums 
of  maritime  warfare  have  greatly  changed  :  it  is  imposnhle 
any  longer  to  bar  the  passage,  narrow  as  is  the  Gibitlttf 
Strait,  to  powoiful  steam- vessels,  and,  especially,  to  iron-dad 
ships.  Moreover,  the  Suez  Canal  seems  to  open  to  all  the 
European  nations  whinh  have  ports  U[>on  the  Meditezranean 
the  direct  highway  to  India,  and  so  to  diminish  the  valae 
of  the  position  which  commands  the  Strait 

The  rock  is  from  IGOO  to  1700  feet  above  the  sea-level 
From  its  summit  an  unique  panorama  may  be  surveyed:  in 
clear  weather  the  prospect  extends,  it  is  said,  fully  forty 
leagues,  and  you  may  sec  the  ships  entering  and  leaving  the 
port  of  Cadiz.  Unf<:>rtunately,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visits 
the  day  wa^s  not  a  favourable  one ;  the  weather,  foggj'  in  the 
morning,  grew  worse  and  woi"se  as  we  ascended,  and  when  we 
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.ved  at  tiie  Signal  House,  a  dense  mist  covered  the  sea. 
were  soon  enveloped  in  heavy  clouds,  brought  up  by  a 
th-weat  wind ;  they  rolled  and  broke  against  the  rock, 
»  waves  upon  a  reef.  Tlie  very  land  disappeared  from 
eyes.  ITie  mist  dissolved  into  rain,  and  after  an  hour's 
tless  attempt  wc  were  compelled,  not  without  regret,  to 
line  the  road  to  Gibraltar. 


Tliia  was  the  commencement  of  our  misadventures ;  tlioy 
re  continued  all  the  following  day.  It  was  our  intention 
?o  by  land  to  Malaga.  There  was  no  loute  practicable  for 
■"1^9 ;  we  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  upon  Tnule-back 
■vtiy  of  Ronda.  This  is  a  journey  of  some  days'  duration, 
■1>,  in  summer,  is  nccomplished  without  great  fatigue. 
-^w,  an  old  Moorish  town,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the 
t  of  inoimtains  which  the  Arabs  fertilized  by  admirable 
'''  15 
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works  of  irrigation,  whose  reni.iins  are  still  extant  in  tolerable^ 
jireservation.     The  road  offers   many  beautiful  pictures ;    i  -^ 
travei'ses  a  country-side  rich  in  fniit-trees,  in  festooning  vine^ 
in  groves  of  oranges,  fig-trees,  and  pomegranatesL 

In  the  evening  the  weather  seemed  on  the  point  of  clearing, 
and  the  barometer  began  to  rise.     We  concluded  arrangement 
with  an  nn^ierOj  and  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  the  horses 
and   mules  were  at  our  gate.      If  we  believed  our  guide,  the 
weather   was  superb ;  there  wjis  cei-tainly  a  little  mist  upon 
the  sea,  l>iit  the  sun  would   soon   clear  it  away.      We  break- 
fiisted  while  the  animals  were  being  loaded,  and  immediately 
afterwards  were  in  the  siiddle.      But  scarcely  had  we  left  the 
town  before  the  horizon  assumed  a  threatening  aspect     Tlie 
mountains  towards  which   we  were  directing  our  courae  had 
donned  their  cloudy  hoods.      A  small  fine  rain  began  to  taHl 
We  kept  up  our  spiiits,   in  the  hope  that  it  would  not  last; 
but  it  grew  woi-se  and  woi'se.     To  plunge  into  the  mountains 
in  such  weather  would  have  been  madness,  and,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  younger  and  moixj  adventurous  membei"* 
of  our  caravan,   I  gave  the   signal  of  reti*eat.      We  entere*i 
Gibmltar    with     drooping     heads,     cui'sing     our    ill-fortnnc5 
thoroughly    soaked,  and    with    the   water,    as   Panurge  say 
beginning  to  enter  our  shoes  by  the  collars  of  our  shirta 


The  Ronda  excursion  having  failed,  we  were  compelletl 
adopt  the  routo  by  S''.'i. 

A  steamer  was  to  st-irt  from  Algdsiras  on  the  foIlowi"^K^o 
evening  ;  we  engaged  places  on  board  of  her.  All  the  d  -^0' 
was  rainy  ;  but  on  the  morrow,  the  sky  having  cleiired,  ^^^* 
felt  desirous,  before  om*  departure,  of  re-ascending  the  riK'k  ^ 
enjoy  ilw  \w.\v  t>r  which   the  fog  hail  so  cruelly  <lcprive«|         v^ 


EUROPA  POINT. 


Tliis  time  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit   by  Europa  Point,    and 
T.lieii,     returning     towards    tUe 
north,   followed   up   the    lidge  of 
the   aiimntain.      Its   western   slopes 
are  ctivered  with  a  dense  dwarf  vege- 
tation ;  with  mints,  and  dwarf  palms, 
lavender,  and  Spanish  broom  ;  while 
roses,     periwinkles,     and    asphodels 
conceal  the  ruggedness  of  the  rock. 
On  reat'hing  the  summit,  we  had  tbo 
satisfaetiou  ^^f  enjoying  the  benuti- 
ipect  under  a  cloudless  sky. 
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You  stand  here  on  the  boundary  of  the  old  world,  on  the 
watershed  of  two  seas,   on  the  confines  of  two  continents. 
At  your  feet  projects  Europa  Point,  a  narrow  and  low  tongue 
of  land  advancing  far  into  the  sea^  and  covered  with  bastions 
and   casemates   intermingled  with  villas  and  gardens ;  west- 
ward extends  the  undulating  line  of  the  Strait,  with  its  waters 
of  an   intense   blue,    and  beyond,  the  rocky  coast  of  Tarife 
and   the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whose  mighty  sweep  is  lost  in  tbe 
vapours  of  the  east ;  on  the  right,  beating  against  the  very 
foot  of  the  rock,  the  MediteiTanean,  of  a  pale  blue,  with  its 
surface  diversified  by  bands  of  silver ;  opposite,  the  African 
coast,  with   its   rugged  clifls ;  the  white  houses  and  ruined 
foitifications  of  Ceuta,  visible  at  the  bottom  of  a  vast  bay ; 
and    the   Mount  Abyla  of  the  ancients,   the  second  of  the 
"Pillars  of  Hercules,"  from  which  it  seems,  in  truth,  as  if  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  had  been  violently  dislocated,  to  be  planted 
by  a   demigod,  as  a  gigantic  landmark,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  universe.      Bring  back  your  survey  to  nearer  points,  and 
on  the  right  you  see  the  rounded  graceful  outline  of  the  bay. 
Gibraltar  on  the  one  side,  its  harbour  thronged  with  masts; 
on  the  other,  the  small  town  of  Alg^siras,  seated  on  the  slope 
of  its  hills,  and  bathing  its  feet  in  the  bright  waters ;  in  the 
curve  the  vilhige  of  San  Roque,  the  first  we  meet  with  on 
entering  Spain ;  nearer  still,  and  in  the  rear,  the  thin  ridge 
of  sand,  some   few   hundred   yards  in  breadth,  which  links 
Gibraltar   to  tlie   mainland.       A  row   of  towera   marks  the 
frontier  between   English  and  Spanish  territory,  and  we  can 
distinguish  upon  it  the  tents  of  a  small  camp  always  occupied 
by  a   few   regiments.       Finally,    as   the   background  of  the 
picture,    beyond   San    Ro(pie,    rise   the    green   mountains  of 
Ronda,  and,  towering  above  and  behind  these,  the  rosc-hued 
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peaks  of  the  Sierra  Bermeja,  and  the  snowj^  summits  of  the 
Alpuxarras.      It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  gi^ander  spectacle. 

In  the  evening  we  ti-aversed  the  bay  in  a  boat.  Tlie  wind 
was  still  somewhat  fresh  and  the  sea  agitated ;  but  at  sunset 
the  breeze  fell,  and  the  sea  grew  calmer.  We  set  out  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  night  was  mild  and  pure,  and  the  stars 
shone  with  that  limpid  lustre  which  is  never  seen  in  our 
cloudy  and  vaporous  skies.  The  town  of  Gibraltar,  black  at 
the  foot  of  its  black  mountain,  stood  out  well  defined  by  a 
row  of  lights  connected  with  the  lighthouse.  We  remained 
upon  deck  until  midnight,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 
The  air  is  warm,  the  sea  gleams  with  phosphorescent  flashes, 
and  the  foaming  furrow  of  the  screw  left  in  our  wake  a  train 
of  bluish  sparks  which  disported  among  the  waves. 

On  the  following  day,  April  the  9  th,  we  were  in  front  of 
Malaga  before  dawn,  but  had  to  wait  until  sunrise  before  we 
could  land.  Ajid  when  we  had  landed,  we  were  compelled  to 
wait  until  the  custom-house  permitted  us  to  pass.  As  it  was 
morning,  the  employes  were  not  yet  at  their  desks.  No  one 
hurries  himself  in  Spain ;  the  hours  are  long,  and  what  we 
don't  do  to-day,  we  shall  do  to-morrow.  At  length,  after  an 
hour's  delay,  they  condescended  to  attend  to  us,  and  explored 
our  trunks  and  portmanteaus  to  the  very  bottom.  All  this 
rigour  was  the  merest  demonstration,  and  we  could  easily 
have  released  ourselves  from  it ;  we  knew  well  that  a  few 
piastres  would  soften  the  Cerberuses.  But  as  this  operation 
is  repeated,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  "  customs,"  some- 
times under  the  name  of  "  octroi,"  at  the  entrance  of  every 
Spanish  town  ;  as  this  audacious  and  systematic  robbery  dis- 
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giistcd  US ;  and  as,  moreover,  we  were  free  from  all  contm- 
baiul,  we  resolved  for  once  to  leave  messieurs  the  custom- 
house officials  to  work  their  will,  and  to  overlook  their 
scrupulous  investigations  with  our  hands  in  our  pocketa^  and 
a  superb  calm  and  irapassability. 

Malaga,  seen  fi*om  the  harbour,  has  a  sufficiently  gloomy 
aspect.  The  town,  seated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley, 
is  shut  in  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  On  the  rock 
dominating  over  it  wo  distinguish  some  ancient  and  half- 
ruined  foi-tifications,  partly  of  Moorish  construction.  In  the 
midst  of  houses,  monotonously  gray  and  yellow,  a  single 
monument  attracts  the  eye ;  it  is  the  cathedral,  built  of  a 
line  red  stone,  but  in  a  singularly  commonplace  .style.  The 
mountains  wliich  skirt  the  sea,  and  rise  behind  the  town  in 
successive  stages,  seem,  at  a  distance,  almost  denuded  of  vege- 
tation. Yet  they  are  covered  with  vines  up  to  their  veiy 
summit ;  in  the  spring,  however,  the  leaves  are  not  yet  put 
forth,  and  their  naked  sides  seem  scorched  with  the  sun. 

The  interior  of  tlie  town  is  not  much  more  inviting.  The 
streets  are  dirty,  and  badly  paved.  The  only  quarter  with  ^ 
any  brightness  in  it  is  the  Alameda,  a  kind  of  court  planted^ 
with  fine  trees,  and  sun-oundcd  with  large  mansions.  It  isa 
decomtcd  at  one  extremity  with  a  monumental  fountain  o-^ 
seveml  st^iges,  adorned  with  statues  in  a  modified  Benaissam 
style,  whose  indecent  character  has  none  of  that  naiveU  ft 
excuse  which  we  find  in  ceiiain  mediajval  fountains. 

Malaga  is  rich  and  populous.  Its  wines  and  raisins  are  tl — a 
staple  of  an  immense  commerce,  especially  with  Great  BritaL  ^x 
the  United  States,  and  North  Germany.  The  district  betw< 
Malaga  and  Cordova  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Spain, 
produces  in  abundance  barley,  oranges,  figs,  and  olives.    Alo 
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tlie  coast)  the  cultivation  of  tlie  sugar-cane — originally  intro- 
duced by  tbe  Arabs,  but  abandoned  after  the  discovery  of 
America — lias  recovered  in  tlie  last  few  yeara  a  certain  de- 
velopment,  and   will  probably  attain   in   due  time  to   much 


greater  proportions.  But  tbe  real  wealth  of  the  country  ia 
tbe  vine.  Such  is  the  abundance  of  its  giowlh,  that,  despite 
the  dcarness  of  land  and  the  cost  of  manual  labour,  it  lepays 
in  two  or  three  seasons  the  purchase- money  and  annual  ex- 
peuses  of  the  plantatioa  This  source  of  prosperity,  however, 
sufTere  from  the  scarcity  of  money;  the  agriculturist  borrows 
at  25,  30,  and  40  per  cent.,  and  the  usury  ruins  him. 


2U  A  COUNTRY  WHERE  WORK 

A  profounder  obstjiclc   in  this  country  to  every  kind   of 
jirogress  is  the  indolent  and    improvident   character  of  the 
])eople.     'JTiey  have  few  wants,  and  these  are  easily  satisfied. 
An  Andalusian  lives  upon  little  ;  a  lettuce  or  an  orange  makes 
his  dinner,  with  a  ghiss  of  water.      If  he  can  add   to  this  a 
cigarette,  he  is  the  haj>piest  man  in  the  world ;  and  for  the 
remainder  of  tl)e  day,  without  taking  thought  of  the  morrow, 
lie  goes  to  sleup  in  tlie  sunshine  (fomar  el  sol,  to  take  the 
sun,  is  the  common  phra^^e).    Necessity  alone,  necessity  actual 
and  urgent,  constrains  him  to  work  ;  but  as  soon  as  work  has 
supplied  liim  with  the  moans  of  meeting  present  wants^  he 
returns  to  his  pleasure  or  repose.     Nothing   can  keep  him. 
If  you   find   fault  with  your  servants,  they  depart.      Those 
whom  you  hire  at  the  beginning  of  winter  leave  you  with  the 
first  breath  of  spring.      And  why?     To  do  notliing,  to  rest^ 
and  to  walk  about  when  they  please.     They  are  weary  of 
working ;  that  is  all.      I  was  told  that  Malaga  contained  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  persons  without  profession,  without  loc^g- 
ing,  vagabonds,  mendicants,  thieves  ;  living  in   the  street  on 
the  chances  of  the  day,  often  with  no  other  resource  than  the 
Barbary  figs  which  thoy  pick  in  the  fields  round  about  tlie 
town.     The  fact  is,   I  have   never  seen  elsewhere  so  maDJ 
beggai*s,   street-porters,   conmiissionaires,   lazzaronL     Spain  w 
the   land  of  mendicity  ;  but  I  think  that   Malaga  is  of  «' 
Spanish  towns  the  one  where  mendicity  flourishes  and  dis- 
plays itself  with  the  greatest  luxury. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  laziness  of  the  Andalusians  is  not 
true  only  of  the  common  people ;  you  meet  with  the  same 
characteristic  in  every  class  of  society.  M.  de  Custine  records 
that  his  physician  at  Granada  would  never  rise  at  night-time, 
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nor  would   he  be  disturbed  during  bis  siesta,  however  critiuil 
the  condition  of  a  patient. 

Among  the  Spaniartis,  moreover,  thi»  indolence  is  allied  to 
stormy  passions.  Tlieir  manners  are  at  once  licentious  and 
violent.      They   resort,   on   the   slightest  provocation,   to  the 


biife  or  the  rifle.  I  was  told  that  never  a  year  passed  with- 
out several  men  being  killed  in  Malaga  in  tiie  street,  and  in 
oroad  daylight.  People  who  found  them  there  left  them 
alone ;  no  one  was  astonished,  and  no  one  was  indignant ; 
private  affaire  must  be  regulated  by  those  who  are  interested 
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ill  them.  Nut  a  hand  was  raised  to  assist  the  police  ;  the 
murderer  is  generally  so  brave  a  man  !  Usually  he  escapes. 
His  protectors — his  padrinos,  or  godfathers^  as  they  say  in 
Spain — interfere,  and  eitlier  by  money  or  influence  hush  up 
the  scandal.  If  it  come  to  the  worst,  the  criminal  gets  only 
a  few  years  or  a  few  months  in  prison ;  and  when  he  is  re- 
leased, enjoys  as  much  consideration  as  before. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  laws.  Tlie  laws  are  good,  but 
they  are  not  applied.  Despotism  and  venality  everywhere 
prevail.  There  exists  no  control,  no  guarantee ;  it  depends 
on  the  magistrate  to  prosecute  or  not  prosecute.  Yours  may 
be  the  best  cause  imaginable,  but  you  are  never  sure  of  ob- 
taining justice,  or  of  making  your  plunderer  disgorge  his 
booty. 

The  caishier  of  a  French  house  of  business  robbed  it  of-^-^f 
thirty  thousand  francs.  He  was  arrested  ;  but  the  trial  madee^^^  e 
no  progress.  At  tl)e  end  of  some  months,  the  magistrate  in — .^- 
formed  the  prosecutors  that  the  accused  would  refund  ten  .^  -n 
thousand  francs,  if  the  charge  were  Avithdrawn  ;  and  he  addeci^^^asd 
that  they  would  do  wToiig  in  refusing  the  proposal,  as  otber-":«r  -r- 
wise  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  all.  Their  lawyers  gave  tb»  ^ETJie 
same  advice,  and  as  it  was  clear  that  nothing  more  could  b^izAe 
got,  they  assented,  and  the  honest  cashier  was  restored  to  th^nAe 
bosom  of  his  disconsolate  family. 

I  was  told  this  true  tale  by  one  of  the  suflferers,  M.  S 1 

chief  manager  of  a  great  railway  enterprise ;  a  most  agreeabJ^crDle 
man,  to  whom  I  had  received  letters  of  introduction,  and  wb^KTio 
gave  me  a  very  cordial  welcome.      He  related  to  me  mac^^y 
similar  stories.      Notliing  can  be   done  in  this  country  hr^^^ut 
with    money ;    nothing    can   be   procured    but  with   mope-^-J/' 
Corruption  pervades  society  from  the  highest  to  the  lowe^-sst 
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Connivance  bas  become  a  national  habit,  and  not  only  cou- 
Divance,  but  theft.  A  few  years  ago  a  French  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  near  Marbella.  Tlie  cuRtoiu-house 
officers  charitably  assisted  the  sailors  to  save  themselves  ;  but 
when  they  had  saved  their  lives,  stripped  tlioni,  and  plundered 
the  cai^o.  After  all,  these  people  had  one  excuse— the 
government  pays  them  so  badly  and  so  iixegularly ! 

I  asked  how  it  was  that  in  a  town  so  rich  and  large  as 
Malaga  the  Btreet<i  should  be  so  dirty,  and  in  such  want  of  ■ 
repair.     I  was  informed   that  the  rates  for  their  maintenance 


«re  divi  lull  imon^  the  ditfiient  nnum,ipil  c(  nncilkr-.  cadi  of 
whom  18  cbirgod  with  the  oversi^Jit  >f  i  paitu,uUr  dihtiitt 
and  that  Messieurs  the  Ojuncillors  find  it  the  siin|li.st  plan  to 
pocket  a  jrortion  of  the  money 


The  government  is  robbed,  like  the  town  ;  like  the  town,  it 
knows  it,  and  ia  resigned.  The  disease  is  universal.  Every- 
Iwdy  being  more  or  Icsi*  alfected,  it  seems  to  everybody  that 
•t  must  be  the  normal  condition  of  things.  Thus,  the  custom 
*^Ues  of  Malaga  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  ;  but  it  is  a 
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matter  of  public  notoriety  that  scarcely  one-half  enters  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  Secret  arrangements  exist  between  the 
employes  and  the  gieat  commercial  firms.  Nor  is  this  peculiar 
to  Malaga  :  it  is  everywhei*e  the  same. 

A  few  years  ago,  by  some  mysterious  chance,  an  honest 
man  was  appointed  director  of  the  customs  at  Malaga.  His 
first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals.  Immediately 
there  arose  a  great  commotion  in  the  commercial  world  of 
Malaga.  Home-bound  ships  were  directed  to  -put  into  the 
neighbouring  poi-is.  The  situation  soon  appeared  intolerable ; 
Malaga  was  ruined  ;  Malaga  wa^  the  victim  of  a  crying  and 
iniquitous  inequality,  the  other  ports  continuing  to  enjoy  the 
ancient  facilities.  Complaints  were  made ;  the  deputies  of 
the  province  intervened  ;  and  the  too  honest  administrator 
was  degraded  to  a  secondary  post  in  the  interior. 

Sometimes  politics  mingle  in  the  matter,  and  then  it  as- 
sumes the  most  splendid  propoilions.  Not  long  ago  some 
great  Malaga  firms  were  unloading  in  the  port  certain  valuable 
cargoes.  The  elections  for  the  province  were  about  to  take 
place.  The  governor  was  informed  that  his  candidates  would 
be  supported  if  he  behaved  liberally.  An  agreement  was  con- 
cluded. It  remained  only  to  devise  a  means  of  canying  it 
out.  Suddenly  it  was  noised  abroad  that  o, pronunciamiento 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Granada ;  and  all  the 
troops,  including,  of  eoui*se,  the  custom-house  guards,  wci-o 
despatched  thither  in  haste.  Nobody  had  .stirred  in  Gninada ; 
but  by  the  time  the  troops  had  returned  the  ships  were  un- 
loaded, and,  as  we  vulgarly  say,  the  trick  was  played. 

Spite  of  the  amiable  welcome  given  us  by  M.  S ,  who 

placed  his  carriage  at  our  disposal  to  visit  the  town,  Malagii 
did  not  please  us  greatly,      'i  here  was  nothing  to  see,  and  we 
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hurried  away  to  Granada.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
obtain  places  in  the  diligence  for  three  days.  To  occupy  the 
time,  we  traversed  the  environs  of  the  town.  They  are  barren 
and  dreary.  Even  the  valley  which  stretches  westward, 
tliough  watered  by  a  little  stream,  is  devoid  of  trees.  This 
stream,  which  passes  at  the  end  of  the  Alameda^  and  winds 
through  the  suburbs,  is  at  times  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
river;  but  during  the  hot  season  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  is  held  in  its  dry  bed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  town  the  road  follows  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  but  the  landscape  is  not  of  a  livelier  character; 
on  the  left  runs  a  range  of  naked  hills ;  on  the  right  are 
factories,  and  squalid  cottages,  and  gardens  where  man's  hand 
leaves  everything  to  be  done  by  nature.  The  majority  of  the 
cottages  are  wine-shops,  where,  on  Sunday,  the  dock  porters 
assemble  to  sing,  and  smoke,  and  eat,  under  arbours  of 
vines. 

Close  at  hand  is  the  English  Cemetery,  which  you  will  do 
well  to  visit,  for  there  is  nothing  prettier  in  Malaga.  It  is 
of  very  small  dimensions ;  but  neatly  laid  out,  carefully  kept^ 
and  full  of  shade  and  fragrance.  The  tombs  are  almost  hidden 
by  the  flowers ;  avenues  of  green  turf,  with  borders  of  ger- 
aniums and  roses,  and  clumps  of  rare  trees,  have  converted 
this  spot  into  a  charming  oasis  in  the  centre  of  a  barren  and 
unclean  waste. 

The  English  were  fonnerly  numerous  at  Malaga.  Attracted 
by  its  genial  climate,  they  attempted  to  make  of  it  a  winter 
resort,  as  they  have  done  with  Nice,  and  so  many  other  towns 
<>n  the  Mediterranean.  They  brought  much  money  into  the 
country ;  but,  in  return,  met  with  a  stupid  hostility  and  ill- 
will.      At  last  they  grew  weary  of  so  indifierent  a  reception : 

(367)  IQ  A 
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nnd  tliey  iibandonod  Malaga.  But  they  have  not  abandoned 
tlieir  <leail ;  witli  pious  and  persevering  care  they  keep  up 
the  tombs  of  those  whose  bones  are  left  iu  this  inhospitable 
eartli. 


If  the  traveller  loves  contrasts,  he  has  only  to  cross  from 
the  Engliah  to  the  Spanish  Cemetery.  This  is  a  vast  fiehl, 
aiiiTOunded  by  walls,  and  planted  only  with  a  few  cypresses 
nnd  willows.  It  is  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  rich  &niilies, 
ivnd  by  more  or  less  pretentions  monuments,  .generally  in  very 
bad  tjiste.     Tho  encircling  wall   is  high,  and  from  seven  to 


nN    Tin:    |;n  \1)    !'(  »   Cil  \\  M)  \  j  1  •, 

«i;^lil  IVrt  tliirk.  Ill  its  thickin'ss  ar(?  M-vrral  r()\\>,  «»!  I<>n;: 
narrow  compartments,  cacli  adapted  to  receive  a  single  coflln. 
Here  the  crowd  of  the  dead  are  lodged.  When  a  coffin  luus 
iDeen  deposited  in  its  compartment,  the  entrance  is  closed  up 
Mrith  a  stone,  and  sealed.  The  rich  occuj)y  the  lower,  and 
the  [>oor  the  upper  rows. 

Dreary  and  lugubrious  is  the  appearance  of  this  novel  kind 
of  columbarium,  which  awakens  the  most  repellent  ideas. 
Ii^ormerly,  at  the  Escorial,  there  existed  a  provisional  vault 
iKrbich  the  bodies  of  the  kings  were  deposited  before  they 
removed  to  their  last  resting-place  :  this  vault  wjus  called 
the  pourrissoir*  Tlie  cemetery  in  the  wall  had  all  the  effect 
"Upon  my  mind  of  a  gigantic  pourrissoir.  It  seems  that  in 
summer,  when  the  great  heats  prevail,  emanations  of  a  fright- 
fVil  and  pestiferous  character  escape  from  the  badly  sealed 
tombs. 

At  length,  after  a  delay  of  three  days,  we  quitted  Malaga 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April.  The  journey  to  Grana^la 
cx^cupies  a  whole  day  :  the  carriages  are  poor,  the  road  is 
ifficult  and  fatiguing ;  but  what  would  not  one  endure  to 
Granada? 


After  quitting  Malaga,  we  ascended  continually  for  nearly 

ur  hours.     The  road,  in  an  intenninable  series  of  zigzags, 

climbs  the  mountain  mass  which  suiTounds  the  town  on  the 

*^orth,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  lofty  wall  of  terraces  receding 

^^rie  behind  the  other.     In  the  circuits   made   by  the   road 

'^^  it  winds  round  the  summits,  and  incessantly  retunis  uj)on 

^tiself,  we  repeatedly  caught  glimpses  of  Malaga,  lying  at  the 

*  Literally,  the  fcrmen ting-trough. 
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bottom  of  the  valley.  The  prospect  was  very  IteaatJfuL  It 
was  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  was  rising ;  the 
sea  was  of  a  milky  white ;  the  mountains  on  the  Marbella 
side  wore  an  exquisite  peach-like  hue ;  and  great  processions 
of  white  vapours,  like  floating  scarves  of  gauze,  wound  about 
their  flanks. 

These  rounded  summits,  covered  with  vegetable  mould, 
were  cultivated  in  ceieals  and  vines  ;  the  trees  are  few — only, 
here  and  there,  some  scattered  olives  and  flgs.  Along  the 
wayside   enormous  aloes    reared  their  flowery  clusters.       In 


many  parts  the  earth  had  a  red  oclireous  tint,  and  the  steep 
declivities  Heemed  fuiTowed  and  rent  by  torrents. 

As  we  advanced,  the  lantlscape  grew  more  di'eary.  We 
soon  attained  the  highest  summits ;  and  to  the  rounded  crests 
succeeded  rocky  and  abrupt  peaks,  precipitous,  ru^ed,  and 
serrated.  The  narrow  intervening  valleys  were  sprinkled  with 
crag  and  houlJer  of  a  clear  gray  colour,  spotted  with  white 
mosses.  On  the  glittering  sandy  road,  and  the  white  stones 
which  covered   the  ground,  the  noon-day  sun  poured  a  flood 
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of  blinding  light  Nothing  could  be  nakeder,  wilder,  or  more 
melancholy  than  this  country-side,  which  was  long  frequented 
by  robbers.  At  present,  however,  you  run  no  other  risk  than 
that  of  breaking  your  bones  if  the  diligence  capsizes.  The 
road  keeps  continually  along  the  veiy  edge  of  the  precipices ; 
it  is  narrow,  ill-kept,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  you  cross  its 
gullies  and  water-channels,  you  experience  the  most  frightful 
jolts.  Our  diligence  was  an  old  and  half-worn-out  machine, 
"which  in  any  other  country  would  have  been  condemned  as 
unfit  for  use ;  at  tlie  relays  I  discovered  that  its  springs 
"were  fastened  up  with  a  splinter  of  wood  and  some  yards 
of  rope.  The  driver,  however,  pretended  they  were  as  sound 
as  ever. 

On  approaching  Loja,  the  landscape  suddenly  changed. 
We  entered  a  little  valley,  watered  by  a  river,  full  of  verdure, 
of  meadows,  of  magnificent  corn-fields ;  the  road  was  lined 
with  fruit-trees  in  flower,  and  Italian  poplars  of  a  delicate 
green  leafage.  The  town  has  a  completely  Moorish  physiog- 
nomy, and  is  situated  about  midway  in  the  fold  of  a  hill, 
dominating  this  fertile  valley. 

We  halted  there  to  dine,  in  a  posada  of  very  mean  appear- 
ance. The  house  had  a  patio, — surrounded  on  four  sides  by 
a  gallery, — in  which  a  fountain  poured  through  two  large 
copper  mouths,  into  basins  of  granite,  the  most  beautiful, 
fresh,  and  limpid  water  I  had  ever  seen.  The  town  of  Loja 
is  j^eculiarly  fortunate  in  the  excellence  and  copiousness  of  its 
waters.  Every  house  has  a  sparkling  fountain.  Inexhaust- 
ible springs,  and  some  of  extraordinary  power,  issue  from  the 
earth  on  all  sides.  This  incalculable  wealth  might  be  utilized 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  these  natural  forces  industry  might 
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turn  to  the  gi'catest  advantage ;    but  Spanish    apathy   and 
ignorance  allow  them  to  be  wasted. 

We  had  a  genuine  Spanish  dinner :  a  puchero,  some  gar- 
banzos,  and  eggs  fried  in  oil.  The  attendant  was  a  tall, 
beautiful  girl,  with  white  teeth,  velvety  eyes,  and  black 
silken  tresses.  In  this  people,  even  in  the  lower  orders^ 
exists  a  natural  nobility,  and,  as  it  were,  an  air  of  distinction, 
which  we  look  for  vainly  among  the  French  or  English.  The 
peasants  of  this  province,  with  their  tight  skin  breeches, 
gaiters,  round  waistcoat,  and  violet  girdle,  have  an  elegant^ 
composed,  and  dignified  bearing ;  the  muleteers,  in  their  coarse 
habiliments,  seem  like  gentlemen ;  and  even  in  the  attendants 
of  an  inn  you  recognize  the  nobility  of  the  race. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  reached  Qranada.  In-  - 
stead  of  taking  up  our  quaHera  in  the  lower  town,  we  went:j 
to  the  Fonda  Ortiz — a  small  hotel,  recently  built^  at  the  verj"^ 
gate  of  the  Alhambra,  on  a  level  with  the  gardens^  and  on  th^ 
road  leading  to  the  Generalife.  In  doing  this  we  were  guide*-^^ 
by  a  fortunate  inspiration,  and  I  advise  all  visitore  to  Oram 
to  imitate  our  example. 

After  crossing  a  large  square,  we  began  to  ascend  a 
street.      We  had  a  guide,  and  as  the  night  wjis  dark,  a  bra~'^''e 
sereno  lighted  us  with  his  lanteni.      The  guide  told  me  th^At 
this  street  was  called  the  Calle  de  los  Qomeles — after  the 
name  of  a  powerful  family  in  the  time  of  Boabdil;   whici 
transports  us  into  the  verj'  press  of  Moorish  history.    Througl 
a  monumental  gate,  decorated  with  columns,  we  passed  into 
the   gardens  of  the   Alhambra.      My   heart,    I  confess^   beat 
violently ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  emotion  it  was 
that  occupied  my  brain.      Certain  poetical  creations  there  are 
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vLich  have  enteicJ  into  our  imagination  in  our  youth,  so  a» 
to  take  firm  possession  of  us,  and  affect  us  like  reality ;  and 
when  these  phantoms,  suddenly  evoked  by  tlio  localities  where 
we  have  seen  them   in  our  dreams,  start  uj)  from   the  depths 


of  memory,  a  distant  echo,  so  to  speak,  of  our  youth  and  its 
ideal  loves  thrills  through  all  our  being. 

We  followed  up  a  broad  alley,  which  was  over-canopied  by 
the  green  boughs  of  some  magnificent  trees,  A  noise  of  mar- 
muring  waters,  of  cascades,  of  brooks  rippling  over  pebbles, 
issued  on  every  side  from  the  midst  of  the  verdure.     On  the 
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right,  through  the  trees,  a  lofty  sombre  mass  stood  defined 
against  the  starry  heaven ;  it  was  the  Vermilion  Towers. 
On  the  left,  a  wall  still  crowned  with  soaring  pinnacles,  is — 
the  Alhambra.  A  few  paces  distant^  at  the  extremity  of  the 
avenue,  stands  the  Gate  of  Judgment  {Puerta  Judiciaria). 
I  inveighed  against  the  night,  whose  obscurity  my  eyes  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  penetrate. 

The  windows  of  our  apartment  opened  upon  the  blooming 
gardens  of  the  Alhambra.  It  was  a  warm  and  genial  evening; 
the  air  was  calm,  and  singularly  pure.  The  nightingales 
chanted  softly  and  passionately  among  the  leafy  bowers. 
Though  spent  with  fatigue,  I  was  unable  to  sleep  until  one  in 
the  morning.  The  murmur  of  the  fountains,  which  leaped 
and  tumbled  under  our  windows,  wooed  my  eara,  and  kept 
me  wakeful.  In  spite  of  myself  I  listened,  as  if  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  heard  it,  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale — the 
lover  of  the  rose ;  it  seemed  to  me  softer  and  more  harmoni- 
ous than  on  ordinary  occasions ;  and  when  at  length  I  fell 
asleep,  it  was  to  dream  of  the  love  of  Queen  Zaida  and  the 
Moor  Aben-Amet. 


VIII. 


An  (Dlb  Moorish  (JTitu. 


GRANADA — ^THE  ALHAHBRA  ;    ITS  INTERIOR — MOORISH  ART  AND 

ARCHITECTURE — THE  GENERALIFE. 


The  carven  ccdarn  doom, 

Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors ; 

Broad-bas£d  flights  of  marblo  stain 

Ron  ap  with  golden  balustrade  ; 

After  the  fashion  of  the  time 
And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

TKSHYWJhi. 
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imKCTLV    wc    lia<l    bi-eakfaste.1    on 
tlie  following  morning,  we  iiasteued 
to  visit  the  Alliambm. 
For  tliia  purpose  we  re-eiitere<l  tlie  gar- 
dens,  and   tmversed  the  upper  portion, 
wbieli  is  surrounded  by  tlie  ancient  wall 
of  the   fortress.     Tliese  gardens  are,  in 
truth,  a  wood— a  dense  grove  of  vigorous 
which  form  a  thick  canopy  of  ver- 
dure,  and    almost  block   out   the   sun's 
mys.     A  delieiuus  freshness  reigns  under 
beautiful   shades.       In   every   direction    avenues  liave 
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been  cut  out,  crossing  each  other,  and  climbing  up  the 
slopes  of  the  two  wooded  hills.  Brooks  extraordinary  in  their 
limpidity  and  abundance  run,  with  a  delightful  music,  on 
either  side  of  these  avenues,  and  fall,  here  and  there,  in  mimic 
cascades  among  thick  tall  herbage  and  mossy  roct 

In  a  large  square  tower  of  imposing  aspect  is  the  principal 
gate  of  the  Alhambi*a,  La  Torre  de  Justicia;  so  named 
because  here  the  Moorish  sovereigns,  like  David  or  Solomon, 
sat  and  dispensed  justice  to  all  classes  of  their  subjects.  It 
was  erected  in  1348  by  Abu-1-walid  Yusuf,  and  the  Moors 
call  it  Bdbu-ah-ahariaJi — The  Gate  of  the  Law.  An  inscrip- 
tion over  the  inner  doorway  records  the  date  of  its  building 
and  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  concludes  : — "  May  the  All- 
powerful  make  this  gate  a  protecting  bulwark,  and  write 
down  its  erection  among  the  imperishable  actions  of  the 
just." 

Above  the  exquisite  Mooiish  arch  which  surmounts  it  are 
sculptured  a  hand  and  a  key.  These  two  hieroglyphics  have 
exercised  the  imagination  of  antiquaries,  and  given  rise  to  the 
most  fantastic  interpretations.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the 
simplest  is  the  only  time  one.  Tlie  key  was  the  Moslem 
symbol  of  intelligence  or  wisdom ;  "  which,"  says  the  Koran, 
"  is  the  key  by  whose  means  Qod  opens  the  heart  of  believers." 
The  hand  was  the  emblem  of  the  five  principjd  commandments 
of  Islam,  and  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  amulet  to  preserve 
its  wearer  from  the  Evil  Eye.  An  edict  of  Charles  V.,  in 
1525,  prohibited  the  Moorish  women  from  carrying  miniature 
hands  of  gold  or  silver  suspended  round  the  neck. 

Under  the  vault,  the  Spaniards,  after  the  capture  of 
Granada^  excavated  a  niche,  in  which  they  placed,  above  a 
kind  of  altar,  a  Madonna,  who  was  named  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
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Alhambra."  Unfortunately,  niche,  altar,  and  Madonna^  are 
in  verj''  bad  taste,  and  make  a  singular  contrast  by  the  side 
o€  the  pretty  arabesques  and  porcelain  mosaics  which  adorn 
the  pillars  and  fillet  of  the  inner  gate. 

A  narrow  road,  shut  in  between  two  walls,  next  led  us  to 
^  vast  esplanade,  called  the  Place  of  the  Cisterns  {Plaza  de  los 
-A  Igibea).  From  this  spot  you  look  around  for  the  remains 
of  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings.  Your  eyes  encounter 
only  an  enormous  half-ruined  structure,  in  the  Greco-Roman 
style,  forming  an  immense  parallelogram  of  upwards  of  two 
liundred  feet  on  each  side  :  this  is  the  palace  begun,  but 
^ever  finished,  by  Charles  V. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  the  site  of  the  great  Mosque 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  they  caused  to  be  razed,  constructed 
^  church  without  character.  Charles  V.  wished  to  do  more. 
The  great  emperor  had  his  little  vanities :  it  seems  that  he 
"Was  jealous  even  of  the  past,  and  would  fain  have  effaced  its 
glories  to  substitute  his  own.  His  haughty  device.  Plus 
'U.lira,  glitters  everywhere,  replacing  the  ancient  devices. 
Ilere,  in  newly-conquered  Granada,  he  designed  to  raise,  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  citadel,  a  palace  which,  with  its  grandeur 
<Xnd  magnificence,  should  dwarf  the  paltry  palaces  of  the 
Moorish  sovereigns.  He  therefore  caused  a  considerable 
jH)rtion  of  these  wonderful  monuments — the  winter  palace, 
tlie  harem,  and  the  guard-rooms — to  be  demolished,  and  on 
tlieir  site  began  the  erection  of  the  vast  palace  visible  to  this 
Uay.  The  material  is  admirable  :  it  is  a  fine,  rose-hued  stone, 
Embellished  by  the  sun  with  warm,  golden  tints,  which  charm 
the  eye.  Certain  parts  are  not  without  merit,  though  the 
«tyle  is  heavy  and  debased.  But  one  has  little  tolerance  for 
the  man  who  could  destroy  so  many  charming  creations  to 
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put   ill  their  pLoce   this   inedioci'e  structure :    one   fiastjcs  I»y 
impatiently,  deigning  only  to  throw  a  Bingic  glance. 

In  the  rear  of  this  pretentions  and  unpleasing  iiiin  we 
enter,  by  a  low  gate  and  an  obscure  corridor,  into  all  tliat 
remains  of  the  Moorish  palaces.  The  **  Court  of  the  Myrtles" 
{Patio  de  lofi  Arrayanes)  is  befoi-e  you ;  at  a  single  step  you 
have  crossed  centuries  and  leagues.  You  are  in  another 
world  ;  you  have  passed  from  Europe  into  Asia  ;  before  yoor 
eyes  are  the  most  ravishing  works  of  the  Moorish  art 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  Alhambra;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  no  de^scription  can  convey  a  true  idea  of  these 
things.  We  must  leave  the  task  to  our  painters  and  de- 
signers. How  express  in  words  the  combination  of  form  and 
colour  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  we  »re 
accustomed  to  practise  or  admire  ?  How  render  sensible  to 
the  mind  what  speaks  only  to  the  eyes,  and  seems  the  pro- 
duct of  a  fancy  that  despises  all  law  ?  The  pencil,  the  bntfhi 
the  j)hotogi"apher*s  lens  will  siiy  more  than  the  most  poetW 
]^ages.  I  shall  essay  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  thw 
extraordinary  monument,  and  to  say  what  impression  it  h» 
left  upon  me. 

I  was  threatened  with  more  than  one  disenchantment;  I 
did  not  experience  any.  I  found  the  Alhambra  to  be  a 
marvel,  and  that  nothing  which  has  been  said  of  it  is  exag" 
gemted.  It  is  one  of  those  uniciue  monuments,  like  the 
Coliseum,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  Temi)le-Pa laces  of  KamaK  *" 
which,  under  a  visible  form,  the  spirit  of  a  complete  civili*** 
tion  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people  seem  to  find  exprc** 
sion.  However  lx)l<l  may  have  been  your  dreams,  the  inwgJ' 
nation  is  far  outiun. 
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iild  m^  however.  If  you  expect  gigantic  piilncef), 
mnades,  immenso  saloons  surmounted  by  aspiring 
a,  you  will  be  deceive<].  Moorisli  art  lias  its 
ter  and  its  own  conditions ;  do  not  ask  of  it  what 
long  to  its  character  or  conditions. 


nown  some  travellers  who,  under  the  mime  of  the 
Myrtles,"  or  the  "Court  of  Lions,"  expected  to  see 
resembling  the  Court  of  the  Louvre,  or  that  of 
tau.  While  I  was  at  Gmnada,  a  young  Hollander, 
rived  in  the  morning,  caused  himself  immediately 
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to  be  conducted  to  the  Alhambra.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  Court  of  Myrtles  before  he  exclaimed,  "  And  is  this  all  ? " 
Thereupon  he  went  away,  and  the  same  day  quitted  Granada 
without  wishing  to  see  more ! 

This  Dutchman  was  a  simpleton.  Be  pleased  to  remember 
one  single  fact :  you  are  not  here  at  home  with  Louis  XIV., 
but  with  Boabdil.  You  are  not  in  France  or  Germany ; 
you  are  in  Andalusia — that  is  to  say,  almost  in  Africa.  The 
edifice  before  you  is  not  the  palace  of  a  northern  sovereign, 
destined  for  the  pomps  and  royal  fetes  of  our  European 
Courts,  but  an  Oriental  palace,  the  palace  of  a  Khalif ;  in 
other  words,  the  particular  residence,  the  private  apartments 
of  the  sovereign,  his  officers,  and  his  wives.  Only  a  saloon 
or  two  are  reserved  for  official  receptions.  The  remainder  is 
a  Moorish  mansion  ;  a  royal  mansion,  it  is  true,  and  regally 
decorated,  but  constructed  and  arranged  on  the  usual  plan 
of  the  Moorish  mansions — that  is,  with  special  reference  to 
the  habits  and  necessities  of  hot  climates.  These  Alhambra 
courts  are  not  our  courts,  but  patios ;  a  little  larger  than 
those  of  private  individuals,  but  conceived  on  the  same  model, 
and  arranged  with  the  same  view — that  is,  the  exclusive 
point  of  view  of  the  interior  life  and  its  comforts  :  encircling 
colonnades  supporting  galleries  of  mo<lerate  elevation,  and 
fountains  of  leaping  water  in  the  centre ;  or,  better  still,  as 
in  the  Court  of  Myrtles,  a  vast  marble  basin,  bordered  with 
green  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  interior  apartments  opening 
upon  the  covered  galleries,  which  protect  them  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  while  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  sparkle  and 
freshness  of  the  waters.  At  the  present  day,  this  is  still  the 
system  of  the  Indian  palaces ;  and  in  accordance  with  it  was 
constructed    the    splendid    palace    reared    near    Choubra    by 
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^lehemet  Ali.  Place  ynursull"  at  this  vi«\\'-|»(>iiit,  wliuh  i>  thr 
"true  one,  and  instead  of  being  deceived,  you  will  be  channed; 
instead  of  appearing  paltry,  the  Albambra  will  seem  to  you 
vi^hat  it  really  is  :  a  miracle  of  grace  and  fancy,  the  master- 
piece of  an  art  which  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  genius  the 
degance  of  form  and  the  lustre  of  decoration. 

The  "  Court  of  Myrtles,"  at  its  northern  extremity,  coin- 
nunicates  by  a  graceful  ogival  arcade  with  an  oblong  saloon  ; 
rhicfa  itself  communicates  by  a  similar  arcade  with  a  much 
BTger  saloon  called  the  "Hall  of  Ambassadors"  (Sala  de 
Enibajadorea).  At  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  three  broad 
windows  extend  the  view  to  the  neighbouring  hills ;  so  that 
from  the  court  itself,  through  the  arched  openings,  the  gaze 
I^hmgeB  into  the  blue  of  the  heaven,  on  which  are  outlined 
the  1)eautiful  denticulations  of  the  trefoiled  windows. 

The  Sala  de  Embajadores  is  the  largest  in  the  palace ;  it 
^cinns  a  square  of  nearly  forty  feet;  the  vaulted  ceiling,  seventy- 
five  feet  high,   is  of  cedar  wood,   incrusted  with  mother-of- 
PC*rL      In   every   palace    in   the   world    this   hall,    from   its 
^wible  proportions,  would  be  truly  royal. 

It  occupies  the  whole  area  of  the  tower  of  Comarfes, — 
^*ft  of  those  large  square  towers  which  flank  the  continuous 
*W!lo8ure  of  the  fortress. 

This  tower  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  high,  and 
^^▼eiawes  the  narrow  and  deep  valley  of  the  roaring  Darix), 
▼luch  descends  like  a  torrent  from  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine,  and  its  abrupt  slopes, 
^  encumbered  with  a  vigorous  vegetation,  above  which 
t%&titic  Italian  poplars  balance  their  shaggy  heada  The 
^W  extends  freely  in  all  directiona  Elastward,  it  is 
'^^nded  by  the  heights  of  the  Generalife.     Northward,  on 
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tlie  principal  face,  beyond  the  goi-ge  of  the  Darro,  the  eye 
rests  upon  the  hill  of  tlio  Albaicin,  wliose  lowest  aoclivitiess 
hristle  with  CActuses,  and  arc  perforated  with  caves  inhabited 
hy  Gitanos ;   wliile  the  summit  is  crowned  with  white  house s;^^ 
cM)nvcnts,  and  gardens.      Wcstwanl,  a  portion  of  the  city 
Granada  is  visible ;  and  beyond,   stititching  out  of  sights 
the  beautiful  plain  called  the  Vega^  suiTOunded  by  its  belt 
azure  mount'iins. 

This  horizon  is  cltarining,  full  of  freshness  and  grande 
If  we  ca*st  our  glances  around  us,  wo  arc,  at  firsts  confus^^.^^^/ 
i»y  the  i)rofusion  and  delicacy  of  the  ornaments  with  whiol] 
tlie  walls  of  the  sjiloon  are  covered.      Up  to  the  height  of  t^Iie 
friezes,  even  in  tlie  thickness  of  the  walls  where  the  windo'ws 
are    pierced,    in    whatever   direction   we    turn,    the   space    is 
covered  with  anilxjsques   in  relief;  and  in  these  arabesques 
geometrical  designs  repeat  and  intenningle, — sometimes  sym- 
metrical,    sometimes    varied    tul    hifmitain,  —  flowers    on<i 
branches  interlace  and  cross  each  other, — inscriptions  drawn 
from  the  Koran  mn  in  long  Uinds,  or  enchase  the  gates  and 
arcades. 

From  the  pntio  of  the  Myrtles,  a  dark  {passage  conducto 
the  visitor  into  the  Couit  of  Lions  {Patio  de  los  Leofi^* 
Umiuestionably  this  is  the  most  lieautiful  jmrt  of  the  palace, 
and,  we  may  even  say,  the  imisterpiece  of  Moorish  art  I*^ 
dimensions  are  not  very  considerable ;  it  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty -six  feet  long  by  seventy-three  broad.  But  it  ^ 
a  marvel  of  elegance.  A  poi-tico  of  one  hundi'cd  and  twenty- 
four  cohunns  surrounds  it.  At  the  two  extremities,  twosq''*^ 
pavilions  project  into  the  court,  carrying  upon  coupled  coluniDS 
open  arcades  of  incredible  lightness.  Nothing  can  l)e  imagine*' 
iiune  dclicatr,  or  niorr  aeii.il,  than   thoscr  exipiisitcly-inuuld*^* 
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galleries,  as  they  hover,  one  might  say,  on  the  raised  capitals 
of  slender  columna  I  do  not  believe  that  grace  in  architec- 
ture was  ever  carried  further. 

Time  has  treated  these  admirable  works  with  more  rever- 
ence than  man  has  done.  In  the  place  of  the  polished  and 
^Ided  porcelain  which  formerly  covered  them,  the  contemp- 
tuous ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  has  substituted  an  ignoble 
oof  of  coarse  tiles,  whose  weight  has  in  some  places  bent 
own  the  arches  and  mutilated  their  beautiful  lace-like 
lasonry.*  But,  with  some  exceptioiLS,  the  monument  is, 
iianks  to  the  exquisiteness  of  the  climate,  in  a  wonderfully 
effect  condition.  The  marble  and  stucco  have  preserved 
iieir  immaculate  whiteness ;  at  the  most,  a  pale  rose  or 
olden  yellow  tint  has  softened  their  original  lustre,  and  in- 
reased  their  harmony  of  tone.  When  the  sun  begins  to 
Ink,  its  rays,  striking  obliquely  the  light  and  slender 
olumns,  gives  them  the  transparency  of  alabaster.  The 
•lay  of  light  and  shade  among  their  elegant  groups,  through 
tie  open  galleries,  enhances  the  magic  of  the  architectural 
:>Ji]QS.  We  feel,  as  it  were,  removed  from  the  world  of 
eality ;  could  believe  ourselves  to  be  wandering  in  one  of 
^ose  palaces  built  by  genii,  of  which  the  Moorish  poets  have 
"wished  such  marvellous  descriptions ;  and  behind  the  trel- 
^^d  windows  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  we  saw  the  darkly- 
^^ming  eyes  of  the  Houris  who  inhabit  them. 

vJpon  the  Court  of  Lions  open  diflferent  saloons  of  mode- 
dimensions, — the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters  {Sala  de  loa 
Hermanas),  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages  (Sala  de  los 

fThif  oeUbnted  Court  hat  recently  been  restored,  by  Seflor  Contrerat,  in  a  very  admirable 
^*^«r.J 
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Aheiicerrngcs).     Evidently  these  were  the  private  apartm< 
of  the  Sultan, — sleeping-ohambers,  places  of  repose. 
are  the  Baths  of  the  Sultanas  {Sola  de  los  BafU>8\ — a  ehi 
ing  recess,  into  which  the  daylight  falls  from  on  high 
windows  shaped  like  starsw     There,  too,  are  the  cabinets^  <^^^3j 
the  Pavilion  of  the  Queen  {Mirador  de  Lhidaraja).  Ji 

part  of  the  palace  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  delica^^^ 
the  work,  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  the  ornaments.        Jj^ 
eyes  rove  everywhere,  without  being  able  to  pause  long   vpon 
anything.     The    interlaced    designs,    which    seem    to  spmg 
endlessly  from  one  another ;  these  embroideries,  with  a  tboa- 
s>vnd  caprices  and  a  thousand  colours,  which  cover  the  walls 
on  every  side,  the  friezes,  the  arches,  the  gates,  the  window^ 
— in  a  woixl,  all  }>arts  of  the  editice,  even  the  narrowest  and 
loftiest,   resemble  one  another,  and  yet  ai-e  all  different ;  not 
two  of  them  arc    absolutely  alike.       The  general  cifcct  t^ 
enchanting ;   l)ut   tlie    detjtils   escape  you.      We  admire  the 
jiggrcgate ;    but  if   we  wish   to   see    them   more  closely,  ^^ 
analyze  and  decompose  them,    it   is  an  infinite  diversity,  • 
multiplicity    of    forms,    and    combinations    dazzling   to  the 
eye. 

A  veiled,  mysterious,  semi-daylight  reigns  in  all  th^* 
halls.  The  walls  are  thick,  the  openings  few  and  narrow » 
the  light,  discreetly  controlled  and  distributed,  falls  generally 
from  above.  But,  remember,  the  windows,  now  open  ^ 
every  wind,  were  formerly  filled  in  with  trellis-work  ^^ 
hangings,  which  subdued  the  day  ;  or  even,  according  to  soiD^ 
authorities,  with  coloured  glass.  This,  as  we  rccogni/'e  ^ 
once,  is  a  peculiar  character  of  Moorish  architecture ;  is  t"^ 
seal  and  sign  of  a  people  originally  inhabiting  the  warni^'^ 
regions.      To  defend  themselves  fi*om  the  ardour  of  the  ^^^ 
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i  the  glare  of  the  day  is  their  first  care ;  to  enjoy, 
Jer  triple  ceilings  and  varnished  wainscottings,  shade,  and 
M3ce,  and  the  freshness  of  the  waters,  is  one  of  the  plea- 
es  they  most  dearly  prize.  For  the  same  reasons  their 
.i~^Tnents  were  comparatively  small ;  the  vast  saloons  of 
palaces  would  in  hot  climates  be  a  mistake.  The  ar- 
Sements  we  speak  of  are  so  emphatically  a  necessity  of 
olimate,  that  from  the  earliest  antiquity  they  have  been 
►I>ted  by  all  the  Eastern  nations,  even  by  those  who  have 
played  in  the  construction  of  their  temples  and  public 
l<3iBgs  the  most  extraordinary  boldness  and  grandeur, 
i^s,  at  Thebes,  among  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Egyptian  temples 
I  palaces,  we  recognize  the  private  apartments  of  the  kings 
"tlieir  limited  proportions,  their  low  ceilings,  the  narrow- 
^^  and  small  number  of  their  windows. 
-I'liese  habits  being  in  existence,  we  conceive  the  great 
*^^  of  the  AraKs  to  have  been  this  :  that  in  the  internal 
-^i^tion  of  their  palaces  they  exhibited  a  wealth  of  imagi- 
'^otx^  an  invention,  a  fancy,  and  an  elegance  which  no  one 
'  ^Ver  equalled.  Yet  their  religious  law  restricted  them  to 
y^  TiSLTTOw  and  troublesome  conditions :  the  Koran,  in  its 
^^Bive  precaution  against  idol-worship,  prohibited  the  re- 
^^ction  in  painting  or  sculpture  of  any  living  being,  man 
^^imaL  This  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  an  irremediable 
-^ority  in  Moorish  art.  By  this  single  law  it  was  doomed 
^^  Vance  to  an  everlasting  immobility ;  it  was  interdicted 
^  rising  into  the  higher  region  of  art,  where  movement 
life,  sentiment  and  poetry  prevail.  The  absence  of  the 
^^n  figure  necessarily  imparts  a  coldness  and  monotony  to 
*iiiest  works.  It  is  this  cause  which  has  reduced  Moorish 
^^^^racenic  art  to  a  merely  decorative  art      But  in  its  own 
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narrow  domain  it  has  redeemed  its  original  vice  by  prodigies 
of  fertility,  delicacy,  and  grace. 

According  to  certain  travellers,  Moorish  architectuixj  does 
not  merit  the  eulogium  which  we  have  pronounced  upon  it ; 
they  denounce  it  as  the  art  of  an  effeminate  people,  as  an  art 
without  grandeur  and  without  ideal.*  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
a  most  unjust  depreciation.  Undoubtedly  we  must  not  com- 
jmre  the  Moorish  architecture  to  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans ; 
it  has  neither  the  perfection  of  the  former  nor  the  grandeur 
of  the  latter.  But  are  we,  therefore,  entitled  to  say  that  it 
has  no  beauty  of  its  own  ?  If  the  Arabian  genius  has  no 
grandeur,  it  possesses  grace  and  elegance  in  the  supremest 
degree  ;  its  fecundity  is  marvellous  in  the  combination  of  lines, 
its  taste  is  exquisite  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  orna- 
ments. We  may  say  more  :  to  the  imagination  which  in- 
vents new  forms  the  Arabs  added  the  mathematical  genius 
that  knows  how  to  realize  them.  Long  befoi*e  ourselves,  they 
created  the  ogival  style ;  and  if  they  have  not  drawn  from 
it  its  grander  effects,  what  gmce  have  they  not  impres.sed 
upon  it !  Even  at  the  present  day  our  architects  admire  the 
boldness,  the  solidity,  the  incompai'able  beauty  of  the  roofs 
and  cupolas  of  the  Alhambra,  <and  the  manner  in  which  its 
architects  have  worked  out  the  gi-eatest  results  with  very 
simple  mcan9."f- 

That  this  architecture  speaks  to  the  senses  rather  than  to 
the  mind,  that  it  tends  to  voluptuousness  i-ather  than  to  severe 
thoughts,  I  do  not  deny.  But  it  has  its  i)oetry  and  its  ideal 
Tliis,  indeed,  has  been  clearly  underatood  by  a  writer  who 
has  never  seen  the  Alhambra,  but  who  has  intuitively  divined 

*  Du  (hiatlne,  "  L'Rspafnie  coas  Fenltnauil  VII." 
t  (iowric  ami  Jonea,  "Tlie  Alliambra." 
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it :  —  "  Moorish  architecture  resembles  a  brilliant  dream,  a 
caprice  of  the  genii  who  have  disported  themselves  in  these 
networks  of  stone,  this  delicate  open  work,  these  light  fringes, 
t^liese  floating  lines,  in  those  embroideries  where  the  eye  is  lost 
ixi  pursuit  of  a  symmetry  which  every  moment  it  is  about  to 
seize,  but  which  ever  escapes  it  by  a  perpetual  and  graceful 
i^ovement.  These  varied  forms  appear  to  you  like  a  power- 
fvl  but  a  fantastic  vegetation.  This  is  not  nature,  it  is  a 
dream  of  it."* 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Gothic  cathedral  was  a  Christian 
poem  ;  we  may  assert  that  the  Alhambra  is  an  Oriental  one. 
Strange  is  the  poetry,  which  in  no  point  resembles  ours,  and 
'Vrhich  we  must  leam  to  understand.      Bom  under  a  brazen 
sky — in  the  bosom  of  a  harsh,  tliy,  unfriendly  nature — the 
^rab,  endowed  with  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  imagination, 
cn'eates  in  his  dreams  a  world  after  his  own  fashion,  his  own 
ideal ;  the  beauties  which  Nature  withholds  from  him  he  asks 
of  Fairyland.      He   has   imagined    magical    palaces  built  by 
^enii ;  he  has  drawn  together  all  the  treasures  of  the  invisible 
"world,  columns  of  jaeper  and  amethyst,  vaults  of  mother-of- 
pearl  and  sapphire,  walls  glittering  with   gold   and  precious 
atones.      This  dream  of  the  Arab  poesy  it  is  which  the  archi- 
'tects   of  the  Alhambra  have   apparently   souglit   to   realize. 
This  ideal  it  is  which  they  seem  ever  to  have  had  before  their 
eyes.      They  have  desired  to  build  a  magic  palace,  like  the 
airy  fabric  seen  by  the  mind's  eye.      And,  for  this  purpose, 
they  have  reared  those  shapely  colonnades,  have  opened  those 
graceful    ogives,    have   poured   into   basins   of   marble   those 
leaping  waters — for  this  purpose  they  have  rounded  yonder 
vaulted  roof,   made  of  precious  wood,   and  adorned  with  the 

'^  Lamennaia,  "  Du  Beau  et  de  TArt." 
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most  ingenious  designs — for  this  purpose  they  have  covered 
the  walls  with  yonder  light  embroideries,  tinted  with  such 
harmonious  shades  of  colour,  and  recalling  the  rich  hangings 
of  silk,  and  gold,  and  silver,  amazingly  woven  by  the  looms 
of  Broussa  and  Damascus. 

Such  is  the  Alhambra ;  such  is  the  idea  which  it  expresses, 
the  inspii-ation  which  produced  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
flower  of  Moorish  poetry ;  a  fantastic  but  channing  flower, 
glowing  with  the  vividest  colours  of  the  Ejust,  and  breathing 
the  strange  subtle  perfumes  of  Asia. 

We  had  spent  long  hours  in  the  Alhambra,  wandering  from 
hall  to  hall,  incessantly  retracing  our  steps,  and  yet  unable  to 
tear  ourselves  from  its  enchantments.  The  custodian  was 
compelled  to  put  us  outside.  But  we  promised  to  return  on 
the  monow ;  one  day  more  was  necessary  to  view  these 
astonishing  works. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  our  lodgings  at  the 
Fonda  de  Ortiz.  On  all  sides  were  tall  trees,  and  gardens  bloom- 
ing with  flowers.  Before  the  gate  two  limpid  brooklets  fille<l 
the  air  with  a  soft  murmur ; — it  is  the  only  sound  which  the 
ear  can  catch,  for  we  are  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and 
its  noises  do  not  reach  us.  Within  doors  the  same  tranquillity 
prevails.  The  only  tourists  are  English  and  American,  some 
of  whom  have  been  residing  here  several  months ;  people 
well-bred,  polished,  and  affable.  Here,  as  at  Gibraltar,  we 
were  fortunate  in  meeting  distinguished  men,  with  whom  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  convei-se.  The  hotel  attendants  wore 
thoughtful  and  obedient  Our  guide,  Mariano,  was  a  lively, 
clever  fellow,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  United  States 
spoke  five  or  six  languages,  and  possessed  a  vivacity  and  a 
good  humour  not  very  common  among  his  compatriot*;. 
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According  to  Mariano,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
up  before  sunrise  if  we  would  see  the  gardens  of  the  Generalife 
to  perfection.  At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  on  the  following 
day  we  set  out  towards  the  hill,  which  is  situated  behind  the 
Alhambra.  On  our  left  we  passed  the  line  of  fortifications ; 
we  crossed  a  small  torrent,  and  followed  a  path  winding 
through  cultivated  fields.  At  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  colos- 
sal and  venerable  yews,  blended  with  rhododendrons,  stands 
the  habitation,  which  has  a  modem  and  commonplace  ap- 
appearance. 

The  word  "  Generalife "  {Jennata-Varif)  simply  means 
"the  Architect's  Garden,  and  received  this  name  from  its  first 
j)roprietor,  who  was  Inspector  of  Public  Works.  Afterwards 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Moorish  kings,  who  converted  it  into 
«i  pleasure  house. 

The  Generalife  does  not  answer  to  the  idea  which  one  forms 
of  it ;  and  here,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  experienced  a  disap- 
pointment. The  more  the  Alhambra  had  fired  me,  the  more 
"was  I  chilled  by  these  much-extolled  gardens.  The  remains  of 
tihe  Moorish  house  are  pretty ;  but  after  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Sisters,  or  that  of  the  Abencen-ages,  have  nothing  to  detain 
^ou.  As  for  the  gardens  properly  ao  called,  they  are,  in  their 
present  condition,  of  modern  creation,  and  in  frightful  taste ; 
^ews  and  cypresses  cut  into  pyramids,  vases,  or  monsters ; 
little  alleys  of  box ;  small  square  and  triangular  basins ;  ridi- 
culous jets  of  water.  Only  one  thing  is  really  pretty  in  the 
Cfeneralife ;  the  waters  descending  from  its  loftier  slopes. 
These  are  unequalled  in  beauty  and  abundance.  They  are 
not  brooks^  but  torrents,  which  roll  and  seethe  in  the  stony 
beds  prepared  for  them.  The  groves  are  filled  with  their 
murmur  and   their   freshness.      These  waters   which,    on   all 
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sides,  issue  from  the  hoart  of  the  mountain,  freshening  Ui 
hill  on  wliicli  Grnnnda  ts  situated,  Rud  fortilizing  the  plaii 
below,  tlieso  admirable  waters  are  never  dried  up.  As  the; 
are  fed  by  eternal  snows,  it  even  happens  that  they  are  nun 


copious  when  tlie  summer  henta  are  strongest.  Hence  yo» 
may  understand  what  an  extraordinary  seduction  this  beautili^ 
spot  exercised  upon  tlie  Moors. 

The  sky  was  liglitly  veiled  in  mist,  and  we  did  not  ohtaH 
from  the  heights  of  thcGonenilife  the  charming  prospect  wbi^ 
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Sfariano  Iiad  led  us  to  anticipate.  But  fi'om  thcitce  wc  over- 
look  the  Alhambra,  and  the  entire  extent  of  its  red  walls, 
rising  on  the  escarpments  of  a  st>il  as  reel  as  tlicmsolvcs.  Tbe 
circuit  of  the  fortress  was  considerable;  we  can  judge,  there- 
foj-o,   wbflt  must  have  been  the  extent  of  the  Moorisli  palivces. 


*^<i      how  little  remains  of  tliein.     Th«  jHilaco  of  Charles  V. 

^^r*3aya  in  the  centre  its  massive  ruin.      Behind  it  a  church, 

H-ncient  convent,  some  houses  of  mean  appearance,   some 

^fels,  some  kitchen-garden.s,  occupy  tbe  immense  urea  which 

citadel  enclosed.      All  this  is  now  inlKihited  by  a  wretched 
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population,  to  whom  the  Spanish  Government  has  sold,  bit  by 

bit,  this  historic  land,  and  which  exposes  its  filth  and  rags 
where  the  chivalrous  Abencerrage^s  once  exercised  themselves 
in  feats  of  arms.  What  has  the  Spanish  Government  not 
sold  ?  It  has  .sold,  near  the  Puerta  del  Vino,  to  an  Englishman 
residing  there,  a  marvellous  little  Moorish  apartment.  It  has 
sold  one  of  the  two  vases  of  the  Alhambra,  objects  unique  of 
their  kind.  It  has  suffered  to  be  sold,  bit  by  bit^  the  cusuUjos, 
or  painted  porcelain,  which  decorated  internally  the  Gate  of 
Judgment.  If  it  has  not  sold  the  magnificent  trees  with 
which  the  Alhambra  garden  is  planted,  it  is  because  these 
trees  were  givon  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  gift  rcndere  them  inalienable. 

On  returning  from  the  Generalife,  we  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Darro  to  visit  the  Gipsies'  quarter.     Granada  is 
one  of  the  points  of  Spain  where  they  are  collected  in  the 
largest  numbei*s.     They  have  formed  thei-e  a  kind  of  colony, 
and  have  fallen  into  more  sedentary  habits  thaxi  elsewhere.    . 
They  inhabit,  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  hill  of  the  AThaJcin,  ^ 
a  retired  corner,  which  is  outside  the  town,  like  the  ancients 
ghettos  of  the  Jews.     Their  dwelling-places  are  not  housev^ 
but  grottoes   excavated   in  the  rock,   like  those  which  th^i 
traveller  encountei-s  at  some  points  on  the  banks  of  the  Loii 
in  the  neio:hbourhood  of  Tours  and  Saumur.     Bat  these  loi 
nan'ow,  dirty,  smoky  grottoes  are   more  like  barrows  thar.^ 
human  habitations.     We  entered  a  few  of  them.     They  coi 
sist  of  a  single  apartment,  lighted  only  by  the  door.     Tb 
smoke  escapes  as   best  it  may  through  an  opening  in 
ceiling.      Here  and  there  may  be  discovered  a  few  dilapidal 
aiticles  of  furniture — some  beds,  mats,  or  a  heap  of  dry  lea v» 
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Half-naked  chUdreD  roll  alxiub  ia  the  dust, 
jwll-mell  with  hens,  dogs,  and  swine. 

This  jKiot    popiUntion,  at  once  drewleil 
and  despised  by  the  Spaniards,   scciiis   to 
have  imported    into    our    West  the   type, 
noanners,     and    condition    of    the    Hindu 
pariiihs  :   morally  and  socially  depressed, 
it  ia  vcrj-  ignorant,  very  depraved,  and 
ratlicr  tiuiid.    The  men  carry  on  all 
Icindsof  interloping  and  suspicious 
trades  :  some  are  blacksmit 
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tlio  majority  arc  lioi*se-j(>ckoys,  mule-shearers,  and  veterinarj' 
surf]re()ns,  (l(»aling  in  secret  remedies  and  pliilti*es ;  all  are 
more  or  lt»ss  thieves.  The  women,  when  young  and  pretty,  are 
dancei-s ;  when  ohl,  they  tuni  to  less  honest  pursuita  Yet, 
despite  their  bad  reputation,  it  seems  that  their  code  of 
morality  is  severe,  and  that  their  somewhat  ferocious  cbastit}' 
arms  itself  at  need  with  a  poniard. 

Th(ni«;h  it  was  only  ten  o* clock  in  the  morning,  the  heat 
in  these  narrow  lanes,  exposed  to  the  sini,  was  already  over- 
whelininL( :  the  god  of  day  shot  his  fiery  arrows  straight 
against  the  c^ilcareous  roek,  which  flung  them  back  with 
increased  i)0wer.  Bauds  of  ragged  chihlren  began  to  aHSail 
us  for  alms.  We  were  compelled  to  shoi-ten  our  visit. 
All  the  women  in  the  place,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
gratuity,  came  with  wild  gestures  and  caresses,  and  showing 
their  white  teeth,  to  solicit  a  visit  to  their  houses.  It  was  a 
rivalry  of  politeness  and  engaging  empreasevienf,  from  whioli 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  our  escape. 

The  English  visitoi-s  at  our  hotel  invite<l  us  in  the  evening 
t*>  witness  a  gipsy  dance.  We  had  alremly  seen  one  at 
Seville,  but  this  was  wholly  different.  There  were  no  Spanish 
danseuses,  in  stiige  costume,  but  Gi tanas — true  Qitanan — 
Bohemians  by  blood,  clothed  in  wicke<l  Indian  robes  and 
dazzlingly  coloured  muslin.  They  had  a  stmnge,  timi<l  air — 
in  their  'dancre  was  somethinor  naif  and  wild — the  «kin  w«ts 
of  a  c(>p|>ery  tint — the  hair  black  and  wavy — the  eyes,  like 
those  of  a  wild  cat — the  step,  like  that  of  a  ]>anther.  Thoy 
pres(»nt<Ml  themselves  ungracefully,  they  walked  awkwanlly. 
they  danced  without  elegance  and  without  art.  And  yet  in 
all  their  motions  there  was  so  much  suppleness  and  fnrct* : 
they  breathcMJ   into  the  national  exercise  so  much  animatinn. 


AFTER  THE  DANCE,  THE  CONCERT. 

nerve  and  passion ;  their  dances  hod  so  original  and  c 
a  character,  that  we  forgot  their  awkwardnes.s,  and  in  tbo  end 
discovered  a  certain  grace.  Several  of  tliem,  moreover,  were 
truly  pretty ;  their  black  tresses  were  carefully  combed,  and 
natural  flowers  wreatiied  among  them  with  that  coquettish 
art  possessed  in  Spain  even  by  the  women  of  the  lower  classes. 


Tliey  accompanied  themselves  with  castanets.  The  oi-chestra 
was  composed  of  a  guitar  and  a  single  alnger ;  and  the  music 
was  as  primitive  as  the  dance.  The  song  especially  was 
strange,  hoartie,  guttural ;  sometimes  it  di-agged  upon  the  slow 
and  melancholy  notes ;  sometimes  it  rushed  along  with  an 
intensely  shrill  tremolo,  or  Jerked  out  volleys  of  screaming 
accents. 

Afler  the  ballet  came  the  concert.  Our  Gitanas  had  been 
brought  by  a  chief  or  cajntan,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the 
^itarist.  He  wai  a  tall  and  finely  m»de  fellow ;  with 
regular  features,  an  intelligent  and   energetic  expression,  and 
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a  complexion  of  Florentine  bronze ;  he  would  have  made  an 
admirable  model  for  an  artist  of  the  Indian  Hercules.  Thia 
robust  athlete  was  a  fii-st  rate  guitarist.  He  performed 
several  pieces  for  us,  of  very  diflerent  styles,  with  extraordi- 
nary talent,  taste,  and  energy.  I  could  never  have  believed 
it  possible  to  have  obtained  such  effects  from  an  instrument 
so  ungrateful — which  had  never  appeared  to  me  of  any  other 
use  than  to  play  "  River  of  Tagus,"  or  to  accompany  the 
romance  of  Alniaviva,  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville." 


TX. 


^hc  ^Ihambnt. 

RRANADA,   ITS  GREATNESS   AND   ITS   DECAY  —  Pld'OKIAI.   TJECORATIONS  OF 
THE  ALHAMBKA — THE  TOWER  OF  VELA — A    hEPARTl'RE, 
A   MISADVENTURE,   AND   A    RETl'RN. 


llltfh  lifted  np  wen-  ni;iny  li»fty  towurji, 

Ad(1  ff^Mily  galleries  far  ovor  laid. 

Full  of  fair  wimlowx  and  didiglitfiil  Im^wlts. 


SrKKSF.Il. 


NDER  the  Gothic  kings  the  capiU! 
of  the  province  wa-s  Elviiii,  the  an- 
cient Illiberis.  The  Moors  were  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  magnificeDt 
plain  of  Granada — eight  leagues  in 
length,  four  in  breadth — surrounded 
by  mountains  —  watered  by  five 
rivers  and  innumerable  brooks  — 
and  enriched  with  an  eternal  verdum 
Even  at  the  present  day  there  ruoa 
a  Moorish  proverb  :  "  Healthier  than 
the  air  of  Granada." 


I 
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In  767  Ibn-Abdenhaman  built  there  a  castle,  whose  ruins 
are  still  extant,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  Vermilion  Towers 
(Torr^  Bermejas). 

In  1238  Ibnu-l-Ahamar,  under  the  title  of  Mohammed  I., 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Granada^  which  existed  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  It  was  he  who,  within  the  line  marked 
out  by  Ibn-Abdenhaman,  erected  the  Alhambra  {Kasr-nlr 
hamra) — that  is  to  say,  the  Red  Castle :  a  name  probably 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks 
made  of  this  red  earth,  of  which  its  outer  walls  arc  built 

Under  this  prince  the  kingdom  of  Granada  became  powei^ 
ful,  and  the  city  was  considerably  enlarged.      After  the  cap- 
tui-e    of  Valencia   by   James   I.    of   Aragon,    in    1238,   fifty 
thousand  Moors  took  refuge  in  the  realm  of  Gninada.     Up- 
wards  of  two   hundred   thousand   families    sought  there  an 
asylum  when  the  Cfustilians  had  conquered  Seville  and  Cordova. 
Ten  years  before,  the  inhabiti\nts  of  Biiezii,  which  Ferdinand  had 
captured,  had  csUiblislied  themselves  in  a  suburb  still  retaiD- 
iiig  their  name,  Albaicin  (the  suburb  of  the  people  of  Baeza). 

The  work  of  Mohammed  I.  was  continued  by  his  successoR^ 
who  made  Granada  the  centre  of  the  Moorish  sciences  anJ  ia- 
tellectual  culture.  Yusuf  I.  (1333)  completed  the  Alhambra, 
constructed  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  and  the  principil  ^^ 
which  to-day  command  our  admiration.    Granada  then  attained 

• 

the  apogee  of  its  prosperity.  Its  enclosing  wall  had  a  cl^ 
cumference  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  was  defended  vf 
upwards  of  one  thousand  towere.  The  bmvery,  generosity» 
and  gallantry  of  its  inhabitants  were  famous  far  and  wide,  w 
despite  of  the  difierence  of  creeds,  Moslems  and  Christians  i^ 
quently  intermarried.  The  Moors  of  Granada  allowed  to  their 
women  a  liberty  unknown  in  other  Mohammedan  countries; 
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and  more  than  one  Castilian  knight  wore  the  cohturs  of  u 
Moslem  beauty.  The  usages  of  chivalry  had  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  refinement  of  manners. 

It  was  no  infrequent  occurrence  for  a  Moorish  warrior  to 
1)e  dubbed  knight  on  the  battle-field  by  the  very  adversary 
with  whom  he  had  been  measuring  swords.  Thus,  in  1274, 
Mohammed  IL,  King  of  Granada^  was  knighted  by  Alphonso  X. 
The  blood  of  the  two  races  was  not  infrequently  mixed  ; 
more  than  one  union  took  place  between  the  noble,  and  even 
the  royal  families  of  the  two  peoples.  Political  alliances 
and  amicable  relations  existed  between  Moorish  kings  and 
Christian  princes. 

But  intestine  dissensions  soon  broke  out  in  Granada ;  tlie 
princes  of  the  royal  blood  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
throne.  An  incurable  anarchy,  a  thoussind  times  more  danger- 
ous than  the  attacks  of  the  Christians,  devoured  the  Moorish 
empire,  and  precipitated  its  ruin. 

Abul-Hassan,  who   reigned   about    1480,   had  two  wives: 
one,  named  Ayesha  or  Ai'ssa,  was  his  cousin  ;   the  other,  whom 
he  called  Zoraya,  was  a  Christian,      Her  tiiic  name  was  Dona 
Isabella   de  Solis ;   she  was   the   daughter  of  a  governor   of 
-Martos,  and  when  that  fortress  was  cjiptured  had  been  carried 
to  Granada.      She  was  a  woman  of  incomparable  loveliness  ; 
t,he  name  Zoi*aya,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her,  signified, 
in   Arabic,    "  the  Star  of  the   Morning."      Aycslui,    mortally 
jealous,  and  fearing  that  the  sons  of  her  rival  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  her  own  in  the  succession  to  the  crown,   formed  a 
jK)werful  faction,  at  whose  head  was  the  tribe  of  the  Tscghris 
^r  Zegris.*     On   the  side  of  Zoraya  were   mnged  the   Beni- 

*  That  Is,  "  the  people  of  Tseghr  " — the  people  of  Araffon.    Tlicy  had  come  from  SarafosKA 
«fter  the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Christians 
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Serraj  or  Abencerrages.*  The  palace  and  the  tower  became 
the  theatre  of  bloody  struggles,  in  which  the  Moorish  king- 
dom wasted  its  last  resources. 

The  eldest  son  of  Ayesha^  Abou-Abdallah  —  whom  the 
Spaniards  call,  by  corruption,  Boabdil — dethroned  his  father 
in  1482.  Scarcely  had  he  obtained  power,  than,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  mother  and  the  Zegris,  he  resolved  to 
avenge  himself  upon  the  Abencerragea  Under  pretence  of 
a  reconciliation,  he  assembled  in  his  palace  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  two  tribes.  The  Zegris  obeyed  the  summons  simply 
to  assist  in  the  massacre  of  their  enemies,  who,  introduced  one 
by  one,  were  decapitated  in  a  court  of  the  Alhambra. 

Legend  and  poetry  have  seized  upon  this  fact  to  embellish 
it  with  a  thousand  romantic  details ;  but  the  foundation  is 
historical.     This  hateful  treachery  not  only  deprived  Granada 
of  its  bravest  defenders,  but  overwhelmed  Boabdil  with  the 
contempt  of  the  Moslems.      From  that  disastrous  day  the  fiJl 
of  Granada  became   inevitable,   and  discouragement  entemJ 
into  every  heart.     We  find  this  thought  pathetically  expressec^^ 
in  an  old  Moorish  romance  on  the  capture  of  Alhama  by  ^^^^ 
Christians : — 

"  The  Moorish  king  rides  ap  and  down, 
Through  Granada's  royal  town  ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  thoeo 
Of  Bivaranibla  on  he  goes — 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama !  • 

"  Letters  to  the  monarch  toll 
How  Alhama's  city  fell : 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  throw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew — 

Woo  is  me,  Alhama! 


•  They  were  descendants  of  Abou-Serraj,  vizier  of  a  king  of  Coidova  in  t%M  elereiU 
century. 

t  [Literally,  "Woo  Is  thine,  Alhama! "J 
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**  Then  the  Moors,  by  this  awaro 
That  bloody  Mara  recalled  them  thon\ 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grow — 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  Ont  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words,  the  king  before : 
'  Wherefore  call  on  ns,  O  king  ? 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  ?  * — 

Woe  is  me,  Alhuma ! 

"  *  Friends,  ye  have,  alas!  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow ; 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold, 
Have  obtained  Alhama's  hold  ' — 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  Ont  then  spake  old  Alfngoi, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see : 
*  Good  king !  thou  art  justly  served  ; 
Good  king !  this  thou  hast  deserved — 

Woo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

**  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour. 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangera  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova,  the  chivalry — 

Woe  is  mc,  Alhama ! 

*' '  And  for  this,  O  king!  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm  * — 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 


«« 


Fire  flashed  from  out  the  old  Moor*s  eyes, 
The  monarch's  wrnth  began  to  rise, 
Because  he  answered,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws — 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 


**  *  There  is  no  law  to  say  snch  things 
As  may  disgust  the  oar  of  kings : ' 
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Tlma,  snorting  with  hia  dioler,  said 
The  Muoritih  king,  ami  lUiumed  him  (load — 

Woe  is  ine,  Albaina !  ** 

'Hie  biilla*!  proceeds  to  nan-ate  tlie  arrest  of  the  aged 
Moor,  and  to  i*ecord  his  lamentations  over  the  great  sliame 
that  had  come  upon  the  land  : — 

**  And  as  these  things  tlie  ohi  Moor  said. 
They  nevered  from  the  trunk  his  head ; 
And  io  Allianibra'ri  wall  with  8(ieod 
'Twas  (uirriinl,  as  the  king  decree<l — 

Woe  iH  ine,  Alhamal 

"  And  men  and  infantti  therein  weep 
Their  Ioas.  ho  heavy  and  bo  deep ; 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  Iier  walls,  hurst  into  tears — 

Woo  is  me,  Alhama  I 

"  And  from  the  windows  o*or  the  waHs 
The  ^«uble  web  of  mourning  falls ; 
Tlie  king  weeps  as  a  woman  o  er 
I J  is  loss,  for  it  is  nimrli  and  sore — 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama !  "  • 

While  tlie  Moors  were  contending  among  themselvei^  iu- 
eessantly  invoking  in  tlieir  quarrels  the  dangei'ous  and  nelfisli 
a.ssistanc(*  of  the  Christians,  the  latter,  for  the  first  time  united 
under  one  see})tre  by  the  marriage  of  Feixlinand  of  Aragon  anJ 
Isabella  of  C-astile,  advanc(Ml  with  a  slow  but  steady  pi-ogress 
towards   that    beautiful   Oiunada,    the   hust   refuge,    tlie    last 
rampai-t  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain,  whose  destinies  were 
on  the  point  of  a  final  accomi)li.shment      All  the  neighbouring  ^ 
towns,  all  the  forti'csses  which  serveil  as  a^lvtanceil  defeiicA-fc 
Aloni,  Ronda,  Marbelhi,  Malaga,  had  fallen  into  tiio  hamls  (C^ 
the  Spaniards.      In  April   1491,  conductetl  by  their  beaiitif"'^^ 
and  intrepi*!  fjueen,  they  came,  with  an  army  of  80,000  m« 

•  Lfird  iJymn'a  I'octirjil  Work^.    '  Oivaiilimal  l*le«*."  tc. 
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to  iay  siege  to  Gmnndo.     The  siege  lasted  nine  months.     A 
fire  having  destroyeil  the  enmp,  Isabella,  resolved  not  to  let 

go  her  liolil  even  during   winter,  erected    a  town    on    its    site, 
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**»ider  the  name  of  Sanui  F<?,      At  length  tho  Moors  opened 
^«*eir  g-atcs. 

[TI18  triumi>bant  oiilry  nf  fhe   Spnnixli   nmiy  into  llin   Mwriuli  .■apilnl  Ji 
*gnroiiijly  itewrilieii  in  n  linllnil  Irnnsliitcil  hy  the  liile  Mr.  I.i>rk]inrl  :— 

"  Then  «■  orlDf  In  Onnuli  when  tlie  (iin  vu  Rolng  •■'™>i' 
Home  cmllini;  un  tlie  Trinity.  lanis  csjllng  nn  Uttlinun  : 
n«e  puHl  m;  tlig  Knnn.  then  In  the  cna  wu  hnms. 
And  h>n  wu  bMr<l  tLa  CliiiiitUn  heU.  inil  Ihere  tfaa  UuorKh  lu.tn  ', 
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Te  Deum  I^iudarnvs  was  np  the  Alcala  snnff. 

Down  from  the  Alhambra's  minarets  were  all  the  crescents  flong; 

The  arms  thereon  of  Aragon  and  Castile  thoy  display; 

One  king  comes  in  triomph,  one  weeping  goes  away.** 

The  scene  above  described  has  receive<l  a  fuller  illustration  from  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  able  pen.    He  says  :* — 

"  Every  preparation  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  ix^rforming  this  lost  act 
of  the  drama  with  suitable  pomp  and  effect. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  whole  Christian  camp  exhilntod  a  poeiie  of 
tlie  roost  animated  bustle.  The  (^rnnd  Cardinal  Mendoza  was  sent  forward  at 
the  head  of  a  large  detachment,  comprehending  his  houseliold  troops,  and  the 
veteran  infantry,  grown  gray  in  the  Moorish  wars,  to  occupy  the  Alhainbra  pre- 
paratory to  the  entrance  of  the  sovereigns.  Ferdinand  stationed  himself  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear,  near  an  Arabian  mosque,  since  consccrato<l  as  tlie  hermit- 
age of  St.  Sebastian.  He  was  surrounded  by  liis  courtiers,  with  tlieir  stalely 
retinues,  glittering  in  gorgeous  panoply,  and  proudly  displaying  tlie  armorial 
bearings  of  their  ancient  houses.  The  queen  halted  still  further  in  the  rear,  at 
the  village  of  Armillo. 

"  As  the  column  under  the  grand  cardinal  advanced  up  the  Hill  of  Martyrs, 
over  which  a  road  had  been  constructed  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery,  he  was 
met  by  the  Moorish  prince,  Abdallah,  attended  by  fifty  cavaliers,  who,  descend- 
ing the  hill,  rode  up  to  the  position  occupied  by  Ferdinand,  on  the  1  anks  of  the 
Xenil.  As  the  Moor  approached  the  Spanish  king,  he  would  have  thntwn  him- 
self from  his  horse,  and  saluted  liis  hand  in  token  of  homage ;  but  Ferdinand 
hastily  prevented  him,  embracing  him  with  every  mark  of  sympathy  and  regard. 
Abdallah  then  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  Alhambra  to  his  C4>nqueror,  saying, 
'  They  are  thine,  0  king,  since  Allah  so  decrees  it ;  use  thy  success  with  clemency 
and  moderation.'  Ferdinand  would  have  uttered  some  words  of  consolation  to 
the  unfortunate  prince,  but  he  moved  forward  with  a  dejected  air  to  the  spot 
occupied  by  Isabella,  and  after  similar  acts  of  olieisance,  passed  on  to  join  hit 
family,  who  had  preceded  him  with  his  most  valuable  effects  on  the  route  to  the 
Alpuxarras. 

"  The  sovereigns  during  this  time  waited  with  impatience  the  signal  of  tlie 
occupation  of  the  city  by  tlio  cardinal's  troops,  wliich  winding  slowly  along  the 
outer  circuit  of  the  walls,  as  previously  arranged,  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  as  far  as  possible,  entered  by  what  is  now  called  (he  (rate  of  Luc 
Molinos.  In  a  short  time,  the  large  silver  cross  borne  by  Ferdinand  throughout 
the  CniBade  was  seen  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  while  the  standanla  of  Cattile 
and  St.  lago  waved  triumpliantly  from  tlio  red  towers  of  tlie  Alhambra.  At  this 
glorious  Bifertacle  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel  broke  forth  in  the  solemn  antbem 
of  the  Te  Deum ;  and  the  whole  army,  }X^netrate<l  with  deep  emotion,  pros- 
f rated  themselves  on  their  knees  in  adoration  of  tlie  I/ord  of  hosts,  who  had  at 
length  granted  the  consummation  of  their  wishes,  in  thia  last  and  gloriou 

*  [Prcscott,  "llUtorj  of  the  Reign  of  Fenlinaml  and  IitabeUa.**  pt  I .  c  1S.I 
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iph  of  the  Cro«.  The  f^randeet  who  surrounded  Ferdinand  then  advanced 
rds  the  qneen,  and  kneeling  down  saluted  her  hand,  in  token  of  homage  to 
a  tOTereign  of  Granada.  The  procession  took  up  its  niarcli  towards  the 
*  the  king  and  queen  moving  in  the  midst/  says  an  historian,  '  embhi zoned 
rojal  magnificence ;  and  as  they  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  now 
ved  the  completion  of  this  glorious  conquest,  they  soemed  to  represent  even 
than  their  wonted  majesty.  Equal  with  each  other,  they  wore  raised  far 
)  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  appeared,  indeed,  more  than  mortal,  and  as  if 
t>7  Heaven  for  the  salvation  of  Spain.'  "] 

b  is  said  that  Boabdil,  on  his  departure  from  the  beautiful 

he  was  never  more  to  re-enter,  paused  on  the  summit  of 

11,  just  as  Granada  and  its  vermilion  towers  were  about  to 

ppear  from  his  gaze,  unable  to  restrain  his  tears.    "  Weepest 

1  now  like  a  woman,"  said  his  mother,  the  Sultana  Ayesha, 

r  what  thou  couldst  not  defend  like  a  man?"      "  Alas  !" 

aimed  the  unfortunate  exile,  "  when  were  woes  ever  equal 

line  !"     The  people  still  show,  near  Padul,  the  rocky  height 

re  halted  the  banished  king.     They  expressively  CiiU  it, 

.   Ultimo    Suspiro    del   Moro "  —  The  Last   Sigh    of  the 

>r. 

"he  grief  of  the  Moors  was  profound.      Some  echoes  of  it 

linger  in  the  popular  ballads  of  the  time  : — 

Beloved  Alhambra !     Its  towers,  O  Muley  Boabdil,   its 

ftrs   weep    because   they   are   abandoned !... Give   me   my 

te  horse,  and  my  white  adarga,  that  I  may  go  forth  and 

t,  and  reconquer  the  Alhambra... Give  me  ray  hoi-se  and 

azure  blade,  that  I  may  go  forth  and  fight  and  deliver  my 

iren...My  sons  are  at  Cadiz,  my  wife  is  at  Gibraltar.     O 

itifiil  Malfata^  thou  art  lost  to  me  for  ever ! " 

imong  the  Moors  who  fled  into  Afiica^   a  proverb   long 

rished  which  touchingly  expresses  this  inconsolable  regret. 

3n  one  of  them  was  sad,  his  companions  would  say  :   "  He 

ks  of  Granada." 

«7)  11) 


'2m  THE  FALL  OF  UKASADA. 

But  tlic  Fu,ll  of  Civ.iiiiula  was  one  of  those  events  of  wliicli 
w(>  limy  aitinii  Unit  it  was  written  beforchaiid  in  tlic  Buok 
of  Fate.  Tlic  Modi's  tliemselves  lia<l  long  eiitei-taint!il  a  |<n.'- 
Nuntiinoiit  uf  it.  llic  MduHkIi  empii'e  in  Spain  was  no  more 
tlian  a  iiiin.     The  Moorish  j-ace,  piiiperly  m>  ciilleil,  who  ha.] 


foundt^l  the  Khalifate  uf  C'ortluva  aiiJ  iniix>rtetl  into  the  W  *** 
their  brilliant  civilization,  liiui  long  been  weakened  and  ^■ 
liatistet^l.  To  ilcfeml  itsi'lf,  it  had  nuinmoned,  on  vaii  ■*«' 
occa.sioiis,  those  tiei-ce  and  fiinatical  trihea  of  AfricSi  «'» 
Alnioliades   and    the   Ahuuravides ;    but   in   uiaintaiuitii,'      «** 
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dominion  of  the  Crescent 
thftse  barbarians  did  but 
liastea  its  decay. 

There  was  no  longer  any 
life  in  the  Miiorish  civili- 
zation ;  and  therefore  it 
must  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  a  superior  civiliza- 
tion, Spain,  freed  at  lengtJi 
from  the  prolonged  convul- 
sions of  the  Middle  Aget, 
reconstituted  in  its  national 
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unity,  entcre<l  upon  the  grandest  and  most  glorious  period  of 
its  history.      From  this  day,  indeed,  a  new  era  dated.     The 
Spanish  genius  simultaneously  displayed  itself  in  all  directions; 
it  manifested,    as  it  were,  an  exuberance  of  force,  passion, 
ardour,  enthusiasm.      The  spirit  of  adventure  impelled  it  to 
each  end  of  the  world ;  following  in  the  steps  of  Columbu^  it 
took  possession  of  a  new  continent.      In  arms  and  in  policy  it 
overawed  Europe.    Joining  to  its  military  splendour  the  lustre 
of  lettei*s  and  art^s,  Spain  for  two  centuries  became,  througli 
its  authors  and  paintei*s,  the  rival  of  France  and  Italy. 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  regret  in  this  happy  period  of  its 
historj' :  the*  long  persecution  inflicted  upon  the  Moorish 
population  remaining  in  the  Peninsula.  The  conquerors  hd 
at  first  appeared  disposed  to  act  with  modemtion  towaris 
them ;  it  seemed  that  generosity  would  be  easy,  for  it  was 
thenceforth  without  danger.  But,  as  it  happened,  victory  did 
but  revive  the  old  antipathies. 

They  commenced  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jew&  A  de- 
cree of  the  31st  of  March,  1492,  ordered  every  one  who  did 
not  embrace  the  Christian  faith  to  quit  Spain  at  the  expiiy 
of  four  months.  The  proscribed  were  permitted  to  carry  »w»y 
their  projieity,  but,  by  a  bitter  derision,  prohibited  fiovi 
taking  with  them  gold  or  silver ;  so  that,  as  a  contemporwy 
relates,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  house  sold  for  an  ass,  ttd 
a  vineyard  for  a  few  yards  of  cloth. 

Don  Diego  de  Colmenares  relates,  in  his  "  Histcay  « 
Segovia,"  that  the  Jews  inhabiting  that  town,  before  they 
could  resolve  on  abandoning  it,  spent  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  cemeteries  where  their  fathers  were  ho^ 
watering  their  ashes  with  their  tears,  and  with  their  grt*M 
rending  the  hearts  of  all  who  lieard  them. 
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Fifly  tliousanJ  families,  or  about  ciglib  huQilfe'l  tlioii»inil 
souls,  acconliag  to  Mariana,— but  this  i»  obviously  an  exag- 
geration,— departed  from  the  Spanish  territory.  Spite  of  tlie 
severity  of  the  royal  edicts  the^  carried  off  large  juantities  of 
gold  concealed  in  the  bats  and  sa  Idles  of  their  asses  and 
horses.  But  above  all  thej  earned  off  what  was  far  more  to 
be  regretted  than  these  metallic  riches  nearly  the  entiie  com 
merce  and  many  of  the  important  industries  )f  the  Ltuntiy 

The  turn  of  the  Moors  came  ne\t  The  capitulation  of 
Qnmada  had  guaranteed  them  tht  m'kintcnante  f  then 
national  customs,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship. This  capitulation, 
however,  was  speedily 
violated.  Threats  were 
at  first  made  use  of 
then,  in  1502,  the  Mos- 
lem worship  was  prO' 
Bcribed.  Those  who  clung 
t»  their  faith  were  ex- 
pelled or  reduced  into 
slavery.  Tlie  majoritj 
feigned  submission,  anil 
"Were  thenceforth  desig- 
nated   by    the  name   of 

Moriecoeg.  But  this  did  not  long  a^iil  tliem  In  1  aO?  new 
<jecrees  of  Philip  IT.  compelled  them  to  renounce  then  Ian 
£uage,  their  clothes,  their  customs  e\en  then  national  dinees 
and  their  Moorish  name"  and  surnamis  Insunections  bioke 
«ut,  and  a  bloody  war  was  protmcted  foi  se\eral  jears  m  tlio 
^Ipuxarras. 


■r^ 
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At  length,  under  Philip  III.,  in  1609,  the  Moriscoes,  who, 
in  defiance  of  all  persecution,  had  largely  multiplied,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Valencia,  were  definitively  expelled  from 
Spain.  Huddled  on  board  ship,  they  were  thrown  on  the 
desolate  shores  of  Tlemcen  ;  a  great  number  perishing  during 
the  voyage,  or  on  that  inhospitable  coast. 

These  proscriptions  dealt  a  profound  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  Spain  ;  from  their  time  its  depopulation  commenced.  One 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  Moors  disappeared  from  the  single 
province  of  Valencia ;  most  of  the  villages  of  Catalonia  were 
deserted  ;  the  SieiTa  Morena,  then  covered  with  vineyard  and 
cornfield,  from  this  epoch  became  a  wilderness.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  for  a  space  of  thirty  leagues  between  Malaga  and 
Granada,  you  will  meet  with  only  one  town  and  a  few  wretched 
villages. 

To  justify  these  violent  measures,  stivte  policy  and  im- 
perilled religious  and  political  unity  have  been  alleged.  I 
think  the  peril  was  not  veiy  gieat.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  Moriscoes  would  have  been  aUsorbed  in  the  national  mass 
— would  have  become  Spaniards,  just  as  the  Jews  of  France 
and  Germany  have  become  Frenchmen  and  Genuans.  The 
true  reason  is  rather  Uj  be  found  in  the  suspicious  haughti- 
ness of  a  despotism  which  could  neither  endure  resistance 
nor  dissent :  political  unity  is  the  pretext  of  all  tyran- 
nies. 

History  teaches  some  curious  and  eloquent  lessons.  In 
IGO!),  on  the  pretence  of  politicid  interest,  Philip  III.  forcibly 
deported  the  poor  Moriscoes.  In  17G7  the  wind  had  changed; 
but  the  i)retence  of  i)olitical  safety  was  just  as  convenient. 
This  time  it  was  the  Jesuits  whom  Charles  III.  expelled  from 
Spain  :   in   one  day,  six   thousand   priests,  including  the  oltl. 
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txe  intinn,  and  the  sick,  were  arrested,  put  on  board  ship,  and 
^nded  without  succour  or  shelter  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  The 
«nalty  of  death  waa  decreed  against  those  who  disobeyed. 
Circumstances  change,  but  despotism  is  ever  the  same.  And 
L«  who  has  found  it  his  accomplice  to-day,  is  never  sure  that 
le  may  not  be  its  victim  to-morrow. 

We  returned  daily  to  the  Alhambra.  In  truth,  we  were 
^ever  weary  of  seeing  it  agfiin  and  again.  If,  on  the  second 
nsit,  the  surprise,  necessarily,  is  not  so  great,  the  actual  imprcs- 
lion  is  not  weakened  ;  it  even  seems  that  the  charm  gains 
apon  us,  and  interpenetrates  us  all  the  more  as  its  historical 
otiemories  ai-e  reawakened,  and  that  in  imagination  we  re- 
people  the  palace  with  its  ancient  guests,  who  appear  to  have 
left  it  only  yesterday.  Moorish  life,  Moorish  civilizjition,  is 
so  strongly  imprinted  upon  this  architecture,  has  found  in  it 
so  exact  and  complete  an  expression — tlios(?  monuments  were 
so  fully  in  harmony  with  the  genius,  ido.is,  and  mannei's  of 
the  race — that  the  conqueroi-s,  while  admiring  them,  were 
unable  to  recreate  them, — cuuld  only  api)ropriate  them  to 
their  own  use.  In  this  we  see  the  character  of  a  ti'ul}'' 
national  and  original  architecture ;  it  beai-s  its  own  inefface- 
able se^U. 

Here  the  poetry  and  religion  of  the  Moor  have  left  on  all 
sides  their  indelible  traces.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
inscriptions  in  beautiful  Cufic  characters,  which,  ingeniously 
blended  with  arabesques,  contribute  to  the  ornamentation.  ^ 
Some  of  these  inscriptions  are  verses  from  the  Koran,  or  pious 
sentences ;  others,  mostly  marked  by  Oriental  exaggeration, 
are  in  praise  of  the  sultan  who  constructed  this  or  that 
portion  of  the  palace.  The  two  inscriptions  most  frequently 
recurring,   are-7-"  Blessing,"    and  "  God  alone  is  Conqueror." 


\ 
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The  latter  device  in  all  Ccises  aceoinpanies  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  King  of  Granada. 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  entrance  gateway  to  the  patio  of 
the  Myrtles,  we  read  :  — 

''  I  am  like  the  bridal  ornaments  of  a  betrothed,  endowed 
with  all  beauties  and  all  perfections." 

In  the  same  court  is  a  panegyric  on  the  sultan  : — 

"O  son  of  grandeur,  prudence,  wisdom,  courage  and 
generosity,  who  surpassest  the  height  of  the  stars  in  the  region 
of  the  firmament !  Thou  art  raised  to  the  horizon  of  the 
empire,  like  the  sun,  to  dissipate  the  shadows  created  by 
oppression  and  injustice.  Thou  hast  protected  even  the 
tenderest  branches  from  the  breath  of  the  hot  Bummer 
^v^nd,  and  made  the  very  stars  to  tremble  in  the  vault  of 
heaven  I " 

One  of  the  things  most  to  be  admired  in  the  Alhambra  is 
the  ceilings,  and  especially  the  semicircular  cupolas  (meilias 
naravjaSj  half  oranges,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them).  You 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  boldly  graceful.  The  halls  aw 
square,  and,  as  far  as  my  ignorance  could  judge,  had  this 
peculiar  diflieulty  :  the  angles  required  to  be  dissembled  in 
order  to  inscribe  a  circumference  in  a  quadrilateral  Here 
triumphs  the  art  of  the  Moorish  architects.  These  coigns  are 
filled  up  by  means  of  segments  of  vaults  en  corbeiilef  or  raOie; 
like  reversed  shells,  which  are  connected  by  the  most  ingeni 
ous  combinations  with  the  principal  vault.  The  whole 
upon  pendants  cut  like  prisms,  in  hai-mony  with  the  main  Hd 
of  the  building.  The  cupolas  are  of  cedar  or  larch  woo</, 
ornamented  with  layers  of  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory,  formerf 
of  innumerable  pieces  as  in  a  maixjueterie.  Their  surface  is 
<lecorate<l  with  i»ine-ai)ple  ornaments,  or  tixmcated  pendants; 
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80  that  the  roof  seems  to  bristle  with  stalactites,  or  rather  it 
is  like  a  bee-hive  seen  from  below ;  for  these  curious  orna- 
ments are  of  a  geometrical  construction,  which  recalls  the 
cells  of  the  bee.  Each  cell,  or  compartment,  is  painted  in  varied 
colours,  azure,  pomegranate,  and  gold  predominating.  Fre- 
quently the  decoration  of  the  cupola  and  its  coigns  is  pro- 
longed from  one  angle  to  another  by  cornices  wrought  on  the 
same  system  ;  which  have  then  the  appearance  of  magnificent 
silken  draperies  festooned  along  the  walls. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Arabs,  in  their  decorative 
work,  made  use,  exclusively,  of  the  primitive  colours,  blue, 
red,  and  golden  yellow.  They  only  employed  the  secondary 
or  mixed  colours  in  the  mosaics  of  the  lower  stjiges,  where 
the  eye  can  easily  perceive  the  shades.  All  the  restorations 
undertaken  by  Spanish  sovereigns  may  be  recognized  at  once 
by  the  coarseness  of  their  execution,  and  the  absence  of  that 
harmony  which  the  Arabs  communicated  tu  their  paintings. 

At  the  end  of  the  Court  of  Lions  is  a  long  siiloon  called 
the  Hall  of  Judgment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  palace.  It  is  divided  into  three  compaitments  by  large 
ogives  of  the  most  elegant  for  m.  The  ceilings  are  covered 
with  paintings,  whose  origin  has  been  much  discussed  by 
critics.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  which  decorates  the 
central  alcove,  or  divan.  It  represents  ten  personages ;  ten 
Moorish  chiefs,  turbaned,  and  with  sword  in  liand,  seated  in 
a  circle  upon  their  cushions.  The  SpaniarJs  have  looked 
upon  the  scene  as  representing  a  tribunal,  and  hence  the  name 
given  to  the  hall.  On  the  ceilings  of  two  oth or  alcoves  scenes 
of  war  and  of  the  chase  are  figured  ;  on  one  side  figure  Moor- 
ish knights,  on  the  other  Christian. 
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It  is  obvious  that  these  pictures  belong  to  a  wholly  primi- 
tive art.  The  coloui*s  are  veiy  vivid,  but  with  flat  tints 
and  no  shades ;  the  contoui*s  are  designed  in  bistre ;  the 
groundwork  is  gold,  with  ornaments  in  relief.  They  are  put 
upon  skins  nailed  to  the  ceiling,  and  coated,  in  the  first  place, 
with  a  light  layer  of  plaster.  As  for  the  figures,  they  are 
cold  and  somewhat  awkward  in  their  attitudes ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake,  in  the  heads  of  the  judges  or  the 
warriors,  a  truly  noble  expression,  and  that  gravity  and 
majesty  which  seem  natural  to  the  children  of  the  East  In 
the  battle  and  hunting  pieces  are  some  finely  rendei*ed  detail 
and  some  female  forms  which  are  not  without  grace. 

Whose  work  are  they  ?     Were  they  executed  by  the  Moors, 
or  must  we  attribute  them   to  the  Spaniards  after  the  con- 
quest?    The  latter  is  the  opinion  more  generally  received. 
It  is  alleged,  in  support  of  it,  that  there  is  no  trace  elsewhere 
of  any  Moorish  paintings  of  this  kind,  and  that  their  religion 
prohibited  the  representation  of  living  creatures.      These  two 
reasons  are  not  decisive.    Several  facts  show  that  the  religious 
I)rohibition  of  which  men  speak  was,  in  later  days  at  least, 
very  little  respected.      The  Fountain  of  Lions  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  proof  of  this  :  the  celebrated  vase  which  is  known   ^ 
as  the  Alhambra  Vase,  arid  a  bas-relief  forming  part  of  the^ 
decoi-ation  of  another  fountain,  also  exhibit  animal  figures.^!^ 
Whence  we  may  conclude  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  man^^ 
othei-s,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  like  those  of  Persia^  had  singularU^I 
relaxed  from  their  original  severity. 

It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  in   the  paintings  of  t.1be 
Ilall  of  Judgment,  the  accessories,  as  well  as  the  ornameKiil^ 
of  the  cupolas,   are  of  a   very  pure  Moorish  style — a  styfc 
which  the  Spaniards,  in  their  later  works,  were  neither  a6/e 
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nor  willing  to  imitate ;  and  finally,  that  in  one  of  the  battle- 
pieces  a  Moor  is  represented  as  slaying  a  Christian — an 
liumiliation  which  Spanish  pride  would  certainly  not  have 
inflicted  upon  itseli;  especially  after  the  conquest.* 

I    leave    to  more 
competent      writers 
the  task  of  solving 
this  knotty  question. 
Perez    de    Hita,    in 
his  "  Civil  Ware  of 
Granada,"    formally 
attributed     these 
paintings  to  tlio  Ar- 
abs.       "  The      king 
Muley-Hftcen,"     he 
says,  "caased  to  be 
painted  by  great  ar- 
tists, in  the  principal 
hall    of   his    palace, 
where  they  may  be 
seen  even  at  the  pre- 
sent  day,    the   por- 
traits of  his   prede-  "    "  "    " 
cessors ;  and  in  an- 
other hall,  the  chief  battles  fought  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Moors."     Perez,  it  is  ti-ue,  is  not  a  very  weighty  autho- 
rity ;  but  as  a  witness  to  the  tradition  lie  has  his  value.     He 
wrote  in  less  than  a  century  after  the  capture  of  Granada : 
would  he  have  attributed  these  paintings  to  the  Moors  if  tho 
Moors  had  not  possessed  any  ? 

■  S«  UowiT  (ulJanoi. '- The  AlbiuDbr.k.- 
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It  is  in  ibis  same  TIall  of  tlie  Tribunal  that  we  find  the 
beautiful  Albambm  Vase.  It  once  had  a  companion,  which 
was  sold  to  an  English  gentleman  by  the  govemor  of  the 
palace.  The  one  remaining  has  but  a  single  handle.  It  is 
an  enamelled  vase,  decorated  with  ornaments  in  the  finest 
style,  and  about  three  feet  in  height.  The  ceramic  art  had 
disappeared  from  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Arabs 
re-introduced  it.  They  had  borrowed  it  fi-om  the  Chinese 
and  Persians,  but  brought  their  processes  to  perfection,  and 
acquired  so  great  a  repuUition  for  their  skill,  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  rich  Christian  loixls  ordered  from  them 
services  adorned  with  their  annorial  bearini^s.  At  a  later 
date  the  Spaniards  of  Valencia,  and  especially  of  Majorca, 
robbed  the  Arabs  of  their  secret  ;  and  hence  the  mime  of 
majolicas  (vnsl  iinijoHchi),  which  these  potteries  bore  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Italy,  where  they  were  very  highly 
esteemed. 

The  traveller  views  with  profound  regret  numerous  degra- 
dations which  have  been  inflicted  on  this  pail  of  the  AlbaDibni, 
which  is  the  most  precious,  and  so,  unfortunately",  the  most 
endangered.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  heavy  roofs  with 
which  ignorance  haa  crushed  the  colonnade  of  the  Court  of 
Lions,  and  which,  here  and  there,  has  bowed  down  the  arcbes. 
To  prevent  their  fall,  they  liave  been  braced  up  with  euor- 
mous  iron  <^arders,  which  travei-se  the  gallery  and  ai-e  let  into 
the  wall ;  a  rude  system  of  repanition,  which  wounds  the 
eye  and  singularly  destroys  the  perspective,  but  which,  «t 
least,  has  saved  some  masterpieces. 

It  appears  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Al- 
hambra  was  in  a  state  of  complete  abandonment  and  dihipi 
dation.      It  must  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  Marshal 
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Seb^tiani,  that,  while  in  command  at  Granada,  he  took  mea- 
sures to  protect  this  incomparable  monument ;  he  also  carried 
out  several  works  of  consolidation  and  partial  restoration, 
raised  the  columns,  and  repaired  the  roofs.  The  French  in- 
vasion inflicted  so  much  injury  upon  Spain  that  the  little 
good  it  did  must  not  be  forgotten. 

For  some  years,  thanks  to  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Due 
de  Montpensier,  the  work  of  restoi-ation  has  been  going  on, 
though  slowly.  More  money  is  wanted,  but  the  work  is 
directed  and  executed  with  much  taste.  Up(m  some  of  the 
domes  the  tiles  have  already  been  replaced  by  painted  and 
varnished  bricks.  The  portions  fallen  from  the  arcades  have 
been  replaced.  They  have  exposed  and  repainted  the  ara- 
besques formerly  covered  with  phister.  Corresponding  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Tribunal,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Court  of  Lions, 
is  situated  a  long  saloon  or  gallery,  which,  probably,  at  one 
time  was  divided  and  decorated  in  the  same  manner.  When 
Granada  fell,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  take  solenm  possession 
of  their  conquest,  were  desirous  of  lodging  at  the  Alhambra. 
But  those  walls,  erected  by  impious  hands,  and  inscribed 
with  verses  from  the  Koran,  were  unworthy  of  receiving  the 
Catholic  kings.  Spanish  masons  were  fetched  ;  they  levelled 
the  ogives,  buried  under  a  thick  stratum  of  phuster  the  designs 
which  covered  the  walls,  and  upon  the  elegant  cupolas  insei*ted 
a  ceiling  loaded  with  heavy  ornaments  in  the  Italian  style. 
This  abominable  plaster  is  now  being  removed  ;  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  delicate  chiselling  of  the  roof  is  being  opened 
up ;  and  in  time  the  gallery  will  be  restored  to  its  original 
condition.  In  the  name  of  art  and  taste,  we  must  congratulate 
the  Spanish  Government  on  its  intelligent  and  meritorious 
eflTorts. 
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Nearly  every  evening,  on  issuing  from  the  Alliambra^  we 
ascended  at  sunset  to  the  Tower  of  la  Vela,  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  ancient  citadel  Al-Cazaba,  of  which  only  three  towers 
and  some  half-ruined  walls  are  extant,  and  which,  on  the 
west  side,  dominates  over  the  town  and  the  plain.  The  tower 
of  Vela,  or  la  Vigie,  is  the  loftiest  of  these  towers  ;  on  its 
summit,  in  a  crenelated  turret,  hangs  a  bell,  which  formerly 
was  used  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  waters  in  the  Vega 
of  Granada  and  the  system  of  irrigation.  It  comimands  a 
very  admirable  prospect. 

Opposite  us,  the  sun,  setting  behind  the  Alpuxaritis,  covered 
as  Avith  a  dust  of  gold  the  town  which  slumbered  at  our  feet^ 
and  the  Vegti,  which  unrolls  its  ten  leagues  of  verdure  like 
a  map,  spotted  with  white  villas,  like  so  many  orient  pearls, — 
to  use  the  expression  of  an  Arabic  poet, — enchased  in  a  cup 
of  emerald.  On  every  side  the  horizon  is  limited  by  luoun- 
tiiins,  whose  lines  cross  each  other  with  soft  and  graceful 
undulations.  On  the  right,  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Sierra, 
plunged  already  into  the  puiiile  twilight  shadows^  were  of  a 
dark  wine-like  violet,  which  passed  rapidly  to  the  most  intense 
blue,  and  was  strongly  relieved  against  a  sky  of  orange.  On 
the  left,  a  chain  of  still  lower  elevation,  and  more  remote. 
was  tinted  of  a  pale  violet,  softened  by  the  transparent  mist 
More  to  the  left,  and  a  little  in  the  background,  we  could 
see  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  soaring  int-o  the  sky,  their 
silvery  mantle  coloured  with  rose  and  lilac  by  the  hist  rays 
of  the  departed  sun  :  in  the  foregi'ound,  immediately  behind 
us,  were  the  green  hills  of  the  Generalife ;  and  descending 
their  slopes,  almost  to  our  feet,  the  masses  of  young  fresb 
verdure  of  the  gardens  of  the  Alhambra,  the  Vermilion  Towers 
guarding  the  entrance  :   and,  finally,  the  town,  with  the  im- 
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posing  pile  of  its  cathedral,  covenDg  with  white  houses  the 
flanks  of  its  four  hills,  and  apparently  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
incessant  murmur  of  its  fountains. 

There  may  be  vaster  horizons,  but  there  can  be  none  of 
more  grandeur ;  for  grandeur  does  not  consist  in  immensity, — 
it  lies  in  the  beauty  of  the  lines,  in  the  effects  of  light,  in  the 
power  of  contrasts.  Spain,  inferior  to  Italy  in  grace,  possesses 
more  than  any  the  charm  of  contrasts,  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  softness  and  austerity.  Here,  especially,  the  effect 
is  most  impressive.  In  the  plain,  the  vegetation  of  our 
temperate  climates — the  poplar,  the  willow,  the  birch — ally- 
ing itself  to  the  vine ;  on  the  hills,  the  orange-tree,  the 
pomegranate,  the  palm,  rising  among  gigantic  nopals  and 
flowery-clustering  aloes ;  and  above  this  tropical  vegetation, 
the  sombre  flanks  of  high  mountains  wearing  a  diadem  of 
eternal  snows. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  which 
unites  in  so  narrow  a  space  such  varied  aspects.  When  we 
contemplate  the  fertile  and  laughing  landscapes,  bathed  in 
so  genial  an  air,  illuminated  by  a  light  so  pure,  we  can  under- 
stand that  Granada  must  have  left  in  the  heart  of  the  Arabs, 
in  the  imagination  of  the  poets,  in  the  memory  of  ti-avellers, 
an  ineffaceable  image.  Relative  to  this  panorama  I  have 
heard  more  than  one  tourist  exclaim,  that  after  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Bay  of  Naples,  there  was  nothing  more  beautiful  in 
all  the  wide  world ;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  no  exaggeration. 

I  have  spoken  at  considerable  length  of  the  Alhambra^  and 
as  yet  have  said  nothing  about  Granada.  The  reason  is, 
frankly,  because  there  is  nothing  in  Granada  but  the  Alhambra. 
Whatever  M.  Theophile  Gautier  may  have  said, — and  he  has 
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penned  a  somewhat  fantastic  description, — the  town  is  ugly, 
dirty,  and  characterless.  The  cathedral,  which  from  afar 
presents  an  imposing  mass,  is  a  modem  edifice  in  the  worst 
style  ;  the  choir  is  decorated  like  a  theatre.  Tliere  are,  how- 
ever, two  mausoleums  ornamented  with  fine  sculpture ;  that 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  and  that  of  Philip  the  Handsome 
and  Joan  the  Mad. 

On  the  pilasters  of  the  chapels  surrounding  the  choir  we 
read  this  curious  inscription,  in  ancient  charactera : — 

"  NADIE  SE  PASEE.  11  ABLE  CON  MUOEKES,  NI  ESTE  EN  COBILLOS 
KN  ESTAS  NAVES,  PENA  I)E  EXCOMUNION  Y  DOS  DUCADOS  PARA 
OBRAS  PIAS." 

[•*  It  ia  forbidden  to  walk  about,  or  speak  to  the  women,  or  to 
collect  in  groups  in  the  naves  of  the  church,  under  pain  of  excom* 
nnmication  and  a  fine  of  two  ducats,  to  be  applied  to  pious  worka." 

This  inscription  dates,  it  is  said,  from  the  time  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. But  I  think  that  at  Granada^  as  elsewhere,  the  pro- 
hibition has  fallen  into  disuetude.  In  the  churches  of  Spam, 
people  talk,  and  walk  about,  and  laugh  as  in  the  sti-eet  At 
Cordova,  on  the  summer  evenings,  they  go  to  the  raosqne  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air. 

In  the  choir  a  statue  of  St.  Peter  is  shown,  in  wood,  carved 
by  Alonzo  Cano ;  the  head  is  fine.  We  should  admire  it 
more,  however,  if  it  were  not  coloured.  Coloured  sculpture 
aiming  at  the  reproduction  of  nature  so  as  to  deceive  the  ey^ 
has  always  been  greatly  in  vogue  in  Spain,  even  at  the  epoch 
when  high  art  flourished  there.  It  is  not  the  less  a  deplorahle 
deviation  from  the  true  principles  of  art,*  Sculpture  oagnt 
to  imitate  nature  by  idealizing  it ;   it  ought  not  to  stoop^  ^*y 

"  [TIiU  was  not  the  opinion  of  our  i^at  English  sculptor,  John  GiUoaJ 
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a  coarse  realism,  to  copy  it  servilely  for  the  deception  of  the 
senses.  Otherwise  the  sublime  of  art  would  be  the  wax 
figures  of  Curtius,  dressed,  moving  their  eyes,  and  perform- 
ing automatic  gestures.  This  is  materialism  in  art.  The  cor- 
ruption has  been  favoured  by  the  tendency  of  all  southern 
peoples  to  a  certain  idolatry.  In  Italy  the  traditions  of  the 
antique  art  have  combated  it,  but  it  has  triumphed  in  Spain ; 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  we  owe  those  pious  images  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  which,  instead  of  inspiring 
us  with  an  elevated  ideal,  simply  aim  at  producing  an  impres- 
sion of  pity  or  of  terror,  by  a  more  or  less  coai-se  resemblance 
to  the  living  reality. 

Alonzo  Cano  was  not  the  less  an  eminent  artist.  His 
compatriots  have  called  him  the  Spanish  Michael  Angelo, 
because,  like  the  great  creator  of  *'  the  Moses,"  he  was  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  and  an  architect ;  which,  however,  does 
not  suffice  to  justify  so  audacious  a  parallel. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  carpenter  of  Granada.  Philip  IV., 
Avho  protected  him,  having  given  him  in  his  old  age  a  stall  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  town,  the  chapter  complained,  alleging 
^s  a  ground  of  complaint  the  artist's  small  amount  of  canonical 
instruction.  To  which  the  king  replied  :  "  Had  he  possessed 
more  learning  I  would  have  made  him  archbishop  of  Toledo. 
3  can  make  a  canon  when  it  pleases  me,  but  God  alone  can 
make  a  Cano." 

He  was  a  man  of  capricious  and  violent,  yet  of  ardent  and 
generous  temper.  One  day,  when  a  miserly  procureur  was 
liaggling  with  him  about  the  price  of  a  statue  which  he  had 
ordered,  Cano  snatched  it  from  his  hands  and  dashed  it  into  a 
thousand  fragments.  It  is  said  that  when  on  the  point  of 
cieath  he  rejected  the  crucifix  which   was  presented  to  him. 


THE  CASA.  DEL  CARBON. 


because  it  was  rudely  sculptured,    and  aaked  permis^on  U 
klis  a  simple  crosB  of  wood. 


So  far  as  Moorisli  moDuraents  are  concerned,  Granada  [>re- 


serves  but  few  remains :  the  ancient  ailk-niiirket^  formed  of 
ginceful  pillared  ai'cades ;  and  a  charming  edifice,  called  Cbo 
del  Carbon,  whose  gate  is  in  the  finest  Moorish  style — it  * 
now  used  as  a  coal  de|>6t.  In  the  days  of  the  Moors  it  vt> 
the  post-ofEcej  for  in  this  grejit  institution  the  Moors  wen 
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our  insuTictors.  When  Louis  XI.  designed  the  esUiblishuient 
of  a  postal  service  in  France,  he  sent  persons  to  Granada  to 
study  its  organization. 

Finally,  on  the  bank  of  the  Darro  may  be  seen  sonic 
Moorish  baths  which  have  been  transformed  into  a  public 
lavatory.  In  their  construction  these  baths  present  a  con- 
siderable analogy  to  the  Roman  thermne  ;  only  the  piscina 
remains,  and  the  roof  pierced  with  skylights  in  the  fonn  of  a 
star.  The  Arabs  founded  numerous  baths  in  Spain,  after  the 
Oriental  fiishion.  Frequent  bathing,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  climate,  was  also,  as  everybody  knows,  a  religious  pre- 
scription. But  to-day  you  cannot  find  any  conveniently 
fitted  up  baths  in  all  Spain.  The  Spaniards  do  not  bathe,  at 
least  in  winter  ;  and  if  they  sometimes  take  a  summer  bath, 
it  is  a  cold  bath — for  pleasure,  and  not  for  cleanliness. 

I  remember  that  at  Seville  I  one  day  obtained  the  address 
of  a  bathing  establishment.  But  at  the  address  given  to  me 
I  foand  a  cafi;  and  I  naturally  thought  I  had  been  deceived. 
Not  so ;  it  was  really  the  place.  The  bathing-closets  were  at 
the  end  of  the  saloon  appropriated  to  the  consumers.  I  asked 
for  a  bath,  and  was  requested  to  call  the  next  day,  as  it 
would  take  some  time  tx)  make  it  hot.  At  Granada  it  was 
still  worse.  I  had  noticed  the  word  BANGS  written  in  large 
lettera  above  a  door.  This  time  I  thought  I  was  sure  to 
obtain  what  I  required  ; — the  establishment  had  been  closed 
for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  ! 

One  would  say  that  in    this  respect  the   Spaniards  have 

voluntarily  acted  in  opposition  to  the  AmKs ;  and  so  far  it 

(iocs  seem  that  the  antipathies  of  race  and   the   hatreds   of 

religion  have  increjused  their  natural  tendencies.      We  know 

that  the   frequent  use  of  baths  had  become,  in  later  times, 
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against  the  Moriscoes,  a  proof  of  attachment  to  Moham- 
medanism, and  an  excuse  for  persecution.  But  now,  when 
their  faith  is  no  longer  in  danger,  wliy  should  not  the  Spaniards 
learn  to  wasli  themselves  a  little  ? 

We  had  spent  three  days  at  Granada,  and  these  three  da^'s 
had  seemed  to  us  like  a  dream.  We  were  so  comfortable  at 
our  little  Fonda  Ortiz,  in  the  midst  of  an  agreeable  and  dis- 
tinguished society,  at  the  very  gate  of  one  of  the  world's 
wonders,  in  a  splendid  site,  under  a  radiant  sky,  that  it  would 
have  pleased  us  greatly  to  prolong  our  sojourn.  In  travelling, 
as  in  life,  we  rarely  meet  with  these  felicitous  resting-places 
where  everything  invites  us  to  halt  and  pitch  our  tents. 
Man  and  the  traveller  are  urged  forward,  ever  forward,  by  an 
implacable  necessity.      *'  March  !'* — and  we  must  march  ! 

The  steamer  from  Malaga  to  Carthagena  sailed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.     If  we  missed  it,  we  should  have  to  wait  a  week, 
which    was  too   long   a   delay ;    we   therefore   resolved  upoix 
departure,    though    not    without   regret       Our    sadness  ws»^ 
increased    by  our  separation   at   this   point  from   one  of  o^^jt 

travelling  companions,  M.  Sch ,  the  amiable  Sicilian  genfci^e- 

man  whom  we  had  met  at  Andujar,  and  who  since  then  t^^aJ 
not  quitted  us  ;  a  man  most  agreeable  and  genial,  accustocixieJ 
to  the  best  society,  of  a  very  ready  wit,  who  had  inspiredS  as 
with  a  lively  sympathy.      It  is  the  charm  of  travel  that    cae 
sometimes  enjoys  these  peculiarly  happy  meetings  ;   it  is  its 
sorrow  that,  when  the  acquaintance  has  become  intimate  Bad 
friendly,  one  is  obliged  to  sun*ender  it. 

But  Fate  had  decided  that  we  should  see  Qranada  and  our 
friend  again.  *'  It  was  written ! "  Allah  is  great,  and 
Spanish  diligences  do  not  always  arrive  at  their  destination. 


DEPARTURE  FROM  ORASADA. 


Our  own  particular  velikle  set  < 
■%vere  bound  to  arrive  at  Malaga 
»noming.  Our  fast-trotting  mules  c; 
from  the  enchanted  city  of  the  Mcroi 
I  leaned  back  from  time  to  time  to  bestow  another  lingering 
glance  on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alliambra,  glowing  in  the 
setting  sun ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  tho  Vega,  and  at  a  sharp 


lut  at  4  o'clock  P.M  ;    we 

irly    on    the   following 

■ried   us  rapidly  away 

My  heart  was  full  ; 


angle  in  the  road,  the  brilliant  vision  di»ai)[)eareil  befoi-e  my 
eyes,  I  comprehended  all  the  melancholy  of  Eoabtlil,  and, 
like  him,  could  not  repress  a  sigh. 

Before  night  we  aixived  on  the  bank  of  a  little  torrent 
wJiich  had  to  be  forded, — the  watera,  swollen  by  the  rains  of 
spring,  having  carried  away  the  bridge.  A  footway  had  been 
thrown  up  for  pedestrians,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  concerned 
in    reconstructing  the  bridge.       Spanish  administrations  are 
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never  in  a  huny.  MeanwLile,  if  a  .storm  raised  the  river  a 
little  liighor,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  intercept  completely 
the  connaunications  between  Gmnada  and  Malaga  ;  and  this 
did,  indeed,  tiike  place  a  few  days  Later. 

At  length  we  passed  without  injury,  the  mules  being  up 
to  their  slicndclers  in  the  water.  It  was  night  vhen  we 
entered  Loja.  The  diligence  stopped  for  a  relay  before  a 
posada  punipously  entitling  itself,  La  Fonda  de  loa  Angeles 
(the  Hotel  of  the  Angels)  I  We  ente^red,  as  in  all  posadas^ 
through  the  stable ;  and  instead  of  angels,  found  only  mule- 
teers, who  lay  fast  asleep  in  every  corner  of  the  kitchen,  and 
two  bruwn-skinned  hostesses,  somewhat  stout^  but  genial, 
ready,  full  of  laughter,  and  with  very  fine  eyes. 

We  starte<l  again  at  ten  o'clock,  and  everybody  prepared 
for  a  na]),  with  the  intention  of  sleeping  until  the  diligence 
arrived  at  Malaga.  But  about  one  o'clock  I  perceived  that 
our  rate  uf  progress  was  sbiekening  considerably,  that  we  were 
crawling  along  at  a  snail's  pace.  I  questioned  the  driver 
(uiayoralj,  who  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Soon  aftcrwanls  the 
diligence  st<»p]jed,*and  we  were  invit(?d  to  get  out.  What  do 
you  mean  (  What  has  happened  ?  We  were  informed  that 
one  of  the  axle-trees  w«i,s  broken,  and  that  it  was  ]mpaR.sibIe 
to  go  on  any  further.  We  rubbed  our  eyes,  descended,  and 
simultaneously  all  of  us  directed  a  volley  of  questions  at  the 
mayoral.  How  had  the  accident  occun-ed  ?  How  was  it  we 
had  experienced  no  shock  ?  Why  had  he  not  tested  the  con- 
dition of  his  axle-trees  at  Granada?  How  was  it  he  had  not 
discovere<l  the  fracture  at  Loja,  where  we  could  have  ohtaineil 
assistance  and  shelter  ? 

Our  jiosition  was  not  exactly  lively.      We  were  four  French 
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leagues  from  Loja,  and  six  from  Malaga,  in  the  heart  of  desert 
mountains,  in  a  frightfully  desolate  country.  The  night  was 
black,  and  an  icy  breeze  whistled  through  the  gorges  of  the 
Sierra.  Our  only  asylum  was  a  wretched  venta — the  venta 
de  lo8  Arazolh — I  have  not  forgotten  its  name — a  kind  of 
paltry  public-house,  situated  on  the  wayside,  and  in  front  of 
which  the  diligence  had  been  pulled  up  ;  fortunate,  indeed, 
in  finding  any  refuge  whatever  in  such  a  locality. 

There  was  no  use  deliberating,  and  we  therefore  piteously 
followed  our  unyoked  mules,  one  after  another,  through  the 
single  entrance  to  the  house.  It  was  composed  of  two  paved 
apartments,  communicating  with  each  other.  The  larger  and 
more  comfortable  faced  the  door — it  was  the  stable ;  the 
second  was  the  kitchen,  at  the  end  of  which  yawned  wide  a 
tremendous  fireplace,  seven  to  ten  feet  deep,  with  a  huge 
mantelpiece,  under  which  a  man  could  stand  upriglit.  The 
fire  was  in  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  and  we  gathered  all 
around  it.  An  iron  lamp  suspended  to  the  mantelpiece  lighted 
the  apartment.  There  were  neither  bedrooms,  nor  beds  ;  the 
upper  floor  contained  nothing  but  store-rooms,  and  the  attics 
where  lodged  the  landlords  of  the  venta.  In  this  delightful 
abode  we  had  to  ])ass  the  night. 

Muleteers  and  peasants,  wrapped  u})  in  their  cloaks,  and 
lying  on  the  ground,  snored  against  the  walls.  When  we 
entered,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  descended  from  the  vehicle 
before  we  did,  had  already  seized  upon  four  or  five  straw- 
bottomed  chaii*s,  the  only  seats  in  the  venta,  and,  ranged 
around  the  fire,  were  smoking  lustily.  For  the  ladies  we 
could  find  a  single  wooden  chair.  Yet  not  one  of  our  Spanish 
fellow-travellers  stirred  ;  a  Spaniard  never  makes  himself  un- 
comfortable.      Three    travellers    rose,    however,    and    politely 
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offered  their  scats  and  places  at  the  fire ;  I  hasten  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  English.  Eventually,  each  per- 
son ensconced  himself  as  best  he  could  in  a  comer,  and  endea- 
voured to  wait  in  patience  for  the  dawn  of  day.  This  picture 
of  an  interior  was  not  deficient  in  local  colour.  A  hen,  in  a 
recess  by  the  chimney,  peacefully  sheltered  her  bix)od.  The 
mules,  pawing  the  ground,  and  eating  their  barley,  stretched 
their  heads  from  time  to  time  into  our  sleeping-apartment 
Some  swallows,  who  had  suspended  their  nests  to  the  beams 
of  the  roof,  occasionally  protruded  their  little  black  heads^ 
disturbed  by  the  number  of  guests  and  the  unaccustomed 
noise. 

Tlie  mayoral,  without  troubling  himself  any  further  respect- 
ing us,  had  gone  to   sleep   in   the   hay-loft.      Our   tnivelling 

companions,  M.  de  L and  M.  du  S ,  enraged  at  the- 

incivility  of  the  ra.scal,  set  out  in  quest  of  the  national  guards, 
to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  authorities,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  there  existed  no  means  of  continuing  our  journey  to 
Malaga. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  returned  :  they  had  found  no 
national  guards  ;  but  had  caught  sight  of  some  ill-looking 
fellows,  who  seemed  to  follow  and  observe  them.  As  they 
were  unarmed,  they  judged  it  prudent  to  return  for  their 
revolvers.  We  then  remembered  to  have  seen  two  men,  who 
had  been  sleeping  on  the  ground,  leave  the  venta  a  few 
moments  after  them.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  brigands 
in  Spain  ;  perhaps  there  are  no  professional  brigands ;  but  if 
occasion  ofler,  every  Spanish  peasant  is  a  thiefl  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  plunder  unwary  travellers. 

WHien  morning  came,  we  learned  that  the  delantero  had 
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set  out  on  horseback  in  search  of  assistance.  Nevertheless, 
this  did  not  console  us ;  it  appeared  that  at  Loja  it  was 
impossible  to  find  an  axle-tree  to  replace  our  own,  or  a  smitli 
to  repair  it.  We  should  be  compelled  to  send  to  Qranada  for 
another  carriage,  which  could  not  arrive  in  less  than  ten  to 
twelve  hours;  we  should  not  reach  Malaga  until  the  next 
day,  Und  it  would  be  too  late,  the  steamer  would  have 
started. 

A  young  peasant,  whom  we  had  bribed  with  a  liberal 
propind,  brought  us  at  length,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  of  the  national  guards.  With  benevolent  dignity 
they  listened  to  the  story  of  our  catastrophe  ;  they  showed  a 
lively  sympathy  for  our  misfortunes.  The  mayoral  was 
summoned.  A  discussion  took  place,  and  a  debate,  in  which 
eveiy  traveller  shared ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  our 
eloquence  was  of  no  avail  against  that  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
civil  guards  made  a  pretence  of  taking  down  our  complaint 
io  writing,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  we  saw  them  sitting 
at  table  with  the  mayoral. 

It  was  then  a  hour  aft;er  sunrise,  and  spite  of  our  preoccu- 
pations^ a  ferocious  appetite,  whetted  by  the  mountain  air, 
b^an  to  be  plainly  felt  by  everybody.  But  the  dilapidated 
aspect  and  bare  walls  of  the  venta  did  not  reassure  us  in  this 
respect.  We  went  in  search  of  a  hamper  of  provisions  we 
had  left  in  the  diligence ;  we  explored  its  depths,  but  with 
terror  discovered  that  it  was  empty  ;  the  remains  of  yester- 
day's dinner  had  disappeared.  Probably  the  delantero  had 
breakfasted  before  he  set  out.  Fortunately,  the  landlady 
emerged  at  length  from  her  attic,  and  we  contrived  to  wring 

from  her  some  eggs  and   a   loaf.      M.  de   L ,  who  had 

undergone  a  similar   experience   more   than   once   in   Spain, 
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undertook  the  cooking.  He  bravely  turned  up  his  wrist- 
Imnds,  unhooked  a  kind  of  frying-pan  suspended  to  the 
chimney,  poured  into  it  the  oil  of  the  lamp,  which  he  burned 
to  relieve  it  of  its  abominable  rancid  savour ;  he  broke  the 
eggs,  fried  with  them  a  few  slices  of  ham,  and  served  up  the 
whole  on  a  wooden  trenclTfer,  with  the  only  fork  which  could 
he  found  in  the  venta.  I  need  not  say  that  we  did  all  honour 
to  this  truly  Spanish  breakfast.  Good  humour  resumed  its 
sway ;  we  laughed  at  our  mishaps ;  and  we  ate  d  la  Turqut, 
a  little  with  the  fork,  and  a  good  deal  with  the  fingers. 
Meanwhile,  our  English  friends  were  gravely  preparing  a  dish 
of  soup  with  some  soup-tablets. 

It  was  something  to  have  breakfasted  in  this  desert ;  all 
that  remained  was  to  escape  from  it.  But  what  course  could 
we  adopt  ?  To  spend  the  day  there,  at  the  risk  of  perishing 
of  hunger,  to  arrive  the  next  day  at  Malaga  after  the  boat 
had  sailed,  with  the  prospect  of  spending  a  week  in  that 
town  waiting  for  the  sailing  of  another  boat^ — this  was  enough 
to  daunt  the  most  intrepid  among  us. 

What,  then,  should  we  do  ? 

Return  to  Granada. — There  was  no  other  alternative. 

But  how  ? 

Here  lay  the  difficulty.  We  questioned  our  landlord 
closely,  but  he  dechired  that  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles 
there  was  neither  horse  nor  carriage  to  be  obtained.  Some 
carts  passed  along  the  road  ;  they  were  the  galhres  of  the 
I)easanis ;  but  some  were  loaded,  others  were  not  going  so  fiur 
as  Loja. 

More  and  more  critical  became  our  position. 

At  length,  a  young  mountaineer,  of  pleasant  i>hysiognomy, 
consented  to  tiike  us.      Our  trunks  were  deposited  in  his  cart; 
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we  climbed  a-top  of 
them;  wo  whqpel 
up  the  mulct  and-^ 
hurrah  for  the  gnUrt ' 

A  O'-dley  in  truth 
nn  other  name  srt  suit- 
able for  such  a  hidt 
oua  machine '  Figure 
to  yourself  a  basket 
traversed  by  an  axle 
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tree,  and  rounded  like  a  hoop  at  the  top ;  while  below  it 
almost  touches  the  ground.  In  the  under  part  are  accumu- 
lated baggage  and  movables  of  all  descriptions ;  the  Spaniards 
Etpread  upon  these  their  mattresses,  on  which  they  contentedly 
prostrate  themselves ;  and  wliole  families  may  frequently  be 
seen  travelling  on  the  top  of  their  furniture  in  this  piimitiTe 


manner.  Unfortunately,  we  had  no  mattresses  to  soften  It* 
rude  Joltings  of  the  road  ;  our  trunks  and  bags  made  a  some- 
what hard  couch.  Add  to  this,  every  hour  the  heat  gre* 
stronger,  so  that  the  road  to  Loja  appeared  interminably  lonS 
and  the  inn  of  "the  Angels"  positively  aeemed  to  us  lilcB > 
corner  of  Paradise. 


We   were   received    with   cordiality.     In   the  evening  *• 
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strolled  through  the  valley,  which  was  delightfully  fresh  and 
cool.  The  peasants  were  slowly  wending  their  way  to  the 
town,  driving  before  them  their  asses  loaded  with  fuel  or 
provender.  The  road  was  lined  with  fruit-trees  in  flower ; 
the  waters  on  every  side  murmured  under  the  periwinkles. 
This  charming  evening  made  us  forget  the  agitations  of  the 
night  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Our  landladies  lodged  us 
as  best  they  could,  and  even  gave  us,  by  a  delicate  attention 
which  they  took  care  to  point  out,  clean  white  sheets.  But 
alas!  these  did  not  suflSce  to  secure  us  an  undisturbed  slumber. 
Hitherto,  in  the  great  hotels  where  we  had  been  lodged,  we  liad 
suffered  nothing  from  these  hideous  insects  which  are  the  plague 
of  the  South,  and  were  tempted  to  think  that,  like  brigands, 
they  had  become  a  myth  in  Spain.  The  night  we  spent  at 
Loja  cruelly  awoke  us  from  our  delusion. 

Next  day  we  arrived  at  Granada  about  four  o'clock,  and 
at  the  Fonda  Ortiz  were  gladly  welcomed  by  our  friend, 
M.  Scb . 
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Spain  anb  the  Spanish. 


C  RAX  ADA— SQUABBLES  WITH  SPANISH  Jl'STK'E  — MANN'KRS,  CHAKACTER, 
AND   POLITICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 


A  rliiel'i  araang  ye,  takin'  notes, 
Anil  faith,  lie'll  iirent  them  ' 


BlIKNS. 


w^ 


,1  OW  Leiiuia  us,  in  S]nt«  of  oursulvps,  back 
"^  Hgiiiri  at  Gi-anailu,  nmi  in  spite  of  our- 
selves conipelleJ  to  speuJ  tliere  several 
iliiys.  To  apeak  tlie  trutlt,  however,  we 
Wfi*  alfea<iy  more  than  half  L'oiiHoled. 
We  had  set  out  very  regrfitfuUy,  through 
an  eti'ort  of  the  reason.  Fortune  bad 
stopped  us  OD  the  road.  Whnt,  then, 
could  we  do  >  Nothing  but  resign  our- 
selves, and  peacefully  enjoy  the  unex- 
pected leisure  for  which  we  were  indebted 
to  the  Spanish  diiigouces. 
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Resignation  was  om^y.  These  beautiful  localities  invited 
us  to  repose,  and  breathed  a  certain  undefinable  softness. 
We  wandered  in  every  direction  that  chance  inspired.  By 
day  we  visited  the  Alhambra.  In  the  evening,  we  loitered 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  gardens  :  through  their  sombre 
roofs  the  moon  lit  up  the  vases  of  the  fountains  and  the  dis- 
mantled ramparts  of  the  fortress  with  fantastic  rays.  Behind 
the  Vermilion  Towers  mn  a  terrace-like  promenade  dominat- 
ing over  the  town  towards  the  south,  and  from  which  the 
view  extended  afar ;  here  we  could  seat  ourselves  after  dinner, 
and  pass  long  houi-s  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glorious  land- 
scape, so  sweet  and  subdued,  under  the  soft  radiance  of  a 
spring  night. 

One  evening,  when  the  heat  was  very  strong,  we  had  a 
fancy  to  descend  into  the  town,  and  partake  of  ices  at  the 
C'ife  near  the  Alameda.  The  cafds  are  generally  bad  in  Spain, 
though  they  are  much  frequented,  and  custom  permits  them 
to  be  visited  by  females.  They  are  frightful  public-houses, 
where  everybody  smokes  with  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  the 
noise  is  truly  insupportable.  This  would  be  trivial,  and  I 
could  pardon  the  Spaniards  their  exaggerated  fear  of  coryza  and 
neuralgia,  if  they  were  more  courteous  towards  women.  But 
they  take  with  them  manners  which  are  almost  insupportable; 
in  their  speech,  looks,  and  gestures  is  a  freedom  bordering 
upon  impertinence.  We  first  made  the  experiment  in  the 
cafe  of  Granada.  Upon  the  Alameda,  where  we  afterwards 
sought  to  enjoy  a  promenade,  the  same  conduct  was  repeated, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  leave. 

I  am    told   that  all   this   is  purely  a  matter  of  gallantrj' ; 
that    these    custoniw    exist    by    long    prescription ;    that    the 
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women  in  Spain  are  accustomed  to  tliem,  and  do  not  feel  dis- 
gusted. I  am  even  led  to  believe  that  they  like  and  en- 
courage them.  If  this  be  Castilian  gallantry,  another  of  my 
illusions  has  been  dissipated  for  ever. 

Everywhere  in  Andalusia  we  had  remarked  that  our  dress 
as  travellers  excited  a  jesting  astonishment,  and  a  bantering, 
nay,  almost  an  insulting  curiosity ;  and  this  not  only  among 
the  lower  people,  but  among  persons  who  seemed  to  be- 
long  to  a  higher  class.  In  no  country  of  Europe  have  I  seen 
anything  like  it  to  the  same  extent.  Even  in  the  East,  the 
curiosity  of  the  lower  class  is  naive,  never  wounding ;  the 
Orientals  are  grave.  Here,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  country 
which  has  been  long  barred  against  and  separated  from 
the  entire  world,  a  country  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  and 
always  regarding  them  with  an  evil  eye.  Half  through  pride, 
half  through  ignorance  and  prejudice,  the  Spaniard  seems  to 
regard  strangers  with  mistrust ;  he  is  inhospitable  and  un- 
courteous  towards  them.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  the  most  backward,  perhaps,  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  judgment  I  am  here  pronouncing  is  not  my 
own  ;  it  is  one  which  I  heard  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  of  Granada,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  paying  him,  where,  let  me  add,  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  courteous  attentions. 

That  very  evening,  as  we  returned  to  our  hotel  in  the 
Strada  del  Zacatin,  a  volley  of  stones  was  thrown  at  us.  A  few 
moments  later,  in  the  Strada  de  los  Gomel^,  we  were  favoured 
with  a  second  discharge.  It  is  true  the  stone-throwers  were 
children ;  but  children,  under  such  circumstances  as  those,  do 
but  express  with  unrestrained  efFontery  the  popular  sentiment 
and  prejudice.      Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  fact.      I  have 
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been  told  by  Frenchmen  who  had  resided  for  several  years  at 
Malaga  and  Alicante,  that  they  had  often  been  the  butts  for 
this  kind  of  practice.  Alexander  Dumas  relates  that^  twenty 
years  ago,  in  this  same  Strada  de  los  Gomeles,  he  and  his 
fidends  were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones,  and  more  violently 
than  we  were. 

It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  second 
attack  was  made.  One  of  us  was  hit  in  the  head,  but  for- 
tunately his  hat  protected  him.  We  called  a  sereno,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  house  in  which  the  assailants  had 
taken  refuge.  But  he  found  it  was  the  mansion  of  a  brigadier 
in  the  Spanish  army;  the  house  of  a  superior  oflScer  is  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  a  sereno,  and  we  had  to  acknowledge  that  un- 
doubtedly we  had  made  a  mistake. 

If  at  nine  P.M.  you  run  the  risk  of  being  stoned,  at  twelve 
you  are  liable  to  be  robbed.  Granada^  like  Malaga  and 
Valencia,  swarms  with  beggars  and  rogues.  Some  years  ago, 
an  Englishman,  Captain  Armstrong,  was  stopped  one  evening 
in  a  street  of  Granada,  by  a  robber  armed  with  a  stick,  who 
demanded  his  watch.  Our  Englishman,  without  answerinj^ 
drew  from  his  pocket  instead  of  his  watch  a  revolver^  and 
aimed  it  at  his  man.  The  two  actors  in  the  scene  ehuged 
places  :  the  captain  coolly  ordered  him  to  throw  off  his  doak ; 
then  his  vest,  next  bis  breeches,  and  his  under  gamients; 
seized  upon  the  whole,  and  sent  away  the  would-be  robber, 
naked  as  Adam,  to  promenade  in  the  open  moonlight.  Under 
the  sky  of  Andalusia,  the  chastisement  was  not  very  aevera 

These  little  adventures  disgusted  us  with  the  town.  We 
remained  upon  our  hill,  near  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings^ 
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all  peopled  with  poetiiiil 
memories ;  we  remained 
at  our  little  hotel,  where 
We  enjoyed  an  agreeable 
society,  with  whose 
membery  we  daily  grew 
more  intimate.  There 
we  formed,  so  to  speak, 
a  little  world  apjti-t.  In 
the  evening,  after  a  pro- 
menade, we  seated  our- 
selves in  the  vine-arbour 
in  the  court  of  the  hotel. 
The  air  is  so  milJ,  so 
wai-m,  that  we  were  wont 
to  remjiin  there  until 
elevenand  twelve  o'clock 
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— conversing,  smoking,   and   drinking  tea.      Sometimes  our 

friend  Sch would  seize  Mariano's  guitar,  and  sing  in  a 

low  voice  his  Italian  melodies^  or  speak  to  us  of  his  beloved 
Sicily,  which  Andalusia^  under  many  aspects,  recalled  to  hint 
At  length  we  were  forced  to  think  of  our  departura 
We  had  been  so  disgusted  with  the  management  of  the 
diligences  which  had  deposited  us  at  midnight  in  the  venta 
de  lo8  Arazolis,  that  we  resolved  to  apply  to  another  com- 
pany, said  to  be  much  better  organized.  A  second  time  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  Fonda  Ortiz  and  its  guests.  Mariano  accom- 
panied us  to  the  office  of  the  diligence,  and  commended  us  to 
the  care  of  the  mayoral,  who  was  one  of  his  friends.  This 
time  we  set  out  under  favourable  auspices,  and  everything  led 
us  to  believe  that  we  should  reach  our  destination  without 
mishap.  But  assuredly  some  spell  must  have  been  laid  upon 
us ;  we  must  have  encountered  some  Gitana  who  had  witched 
us  with  her  "  evil  eye."  Not  only  were  we  not  to  arrive, 
but  it  was  fated  that  on  tliat  day  we  should  not  even  start; 
and  this  time  the  adventure,  which  had  only  been  a  farce  in 
the  venta,  threatened  to  terminate  in  a  tragedy. 

The  baggage  was  loaded,  the  mules  were  harnessed,  and 
the  travellers  only  waited  until  four  o'clock  struck  to  mount 
into  their  places  and  set  out.      I  was  still  in  the  coach-office 

waiting.      Our  two  tmvelling  companions^  M.  de  L and 

M.  du  S ,  were  in  the  street  with  Mariano,  conversing  in 

the  middle  of  a  group ;  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  a 
diligence  is  on  the  point  of  starting,  a  great  number  of  idlers 
and  spectators  wei-e  lingering  about.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
pistol-shot.  I  nished  towards  the  gate,  thinking  the  Spaniards 
were  figbtinnr.      In  the  midst  of  the  group  where  my  friends 
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had  been  standing  I  saw  a  man,  pale  and  faint,  and  Iiis  clothes 
stained  with  blood.  He  was  hurriedly  lifted  up  and  carried 
into  a  neighbouring  house.  Mariano  then  came  to  tell  me  what 
had  happened.  It  was  no  dispute.  M.  de  L had  unwit- 
tingly fired  the  shot,  and  the  ball  had  struck  our  poor  mayoral 
in  the  stomach.     It  was  feared  the  wound  would  be  dangerous. 

"Return  to  the  hotel,'*  he  said,  "and  see  that  the  ladies 
keep  within  doors."  There  were  signs  of  passionate  feeling  in 
the  crowd,  for  in  this  country  minds  are  easily  inflamed, 
especially  against  strangers.  Mariano  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  felt  for  a  moment  alarmed  for  our  safety, 

at  least  for  M.  de  L 's  :  a  suspicion,  an  imprudent  word, 

would  have  been  enough  to  put  him  in  great  peril.  The 
Andalusians  have  a  light  hand,  and  a  blow  with  a  knife  is  so 
quickly  given  !  Fortunately  it  was  evident  to  everybody 
from  the  first  that  the  sad  affair  was  purely  an  accident,  or  at 
the  most  an  imprudence. 

Meanwhile  the  wounded  man  was  carried  to  the  hospital. 

The  civic   guard  arrived ;    M.  de   L was  arrested  and 

thrown  into  prison.  When  it  is  Spaniards  who  have  been 
exchanging  rifle-shots,  or  the  navaja,  the  ^guard  generally 
arrives  too  late,  and  the  guilty  man  has  escaped.  But  when 
a  stranger  is  concerned,  oh,  it  is  very  different !  There  is 
some  kind  of  justice  in  Spain  ! 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand how  anxious  and  how  excited  we  were.  Necessarily 
we  thought  no  more  of  resuming  our  journey  :  we  could  not 
leave  our  unfortunate  companion  in  his  miserable  situation. 
I  ordered  our  baggage  to  be  unloaded ;  Mariano  called  a 
coach,  and  we  returned  to  our  hotel. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  M.  du  S and  myself,  accom- 
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panied  by  Mariano,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  started  forth 
with  the  intention  of  extricating  our  friend  from  his  difficulty. 
I  inquired  if  there  was  a  French  consul  at  Granada ;  to  my 
great  astonishment  the  reply  was  in  the  negative.  We  re- 
paired to  the  captain-general,  who  is  the  magistrate  appointed 
to  deal  with  all  matters  concerning  foreigners.  It  was  im- 
possible to  see  him  :  after  four  o'clock  his  offices  were  closed. 
We  next  w^eiit  to  the  prison.  The  gaoler  refused  to  allow  us 
to  enter  ;  the  judge,  he  said,  was  at  that  moment  interrogating 
the  accused.  We  returned  at  the  end  of  half  on  hour :  it 
was  too  late ;  the  regulations  prohibited  visitors  after  a 
certain  time.  At  length  we  understood  his  meaning,  and  the 
application  of  a  few  coins  threw  wide  the  gate. 

In  this  j)risoii  there  was  a  something  gloomy,  sinister,  and 
infectious.  Damp  and  filthy  walls,  dark,  damp  corridors ;  fer 
away,  at  the  end  of  a  low  and  obscure  vault,  in  a  paved  court, 
behind  a  double  barricade  formed  of  rafters  bound  together 
by  iron  bai*s,  a  score  of  beggars  in  rags,  who  glued  their  face* 
to  the  ban-ier,  and  glanced  at  us  with  haggard  eyes,  like  wiltl 
beasts  in  a  cage.  The  denizens  of  the  prison  seemed  to  me 
much  more  frightful  than  the  ]>rison  itself  Very  fortunately 
for  our  friend,  he  was  not  placed  with  the  brigands.  The 
gaoler,  scenting  a  rich  prey,  had  graciously  installed  him  in 
the  very  best  a]:)artinent — a  hoiTible  garret^  it  is  true,  but 
at  least  he  was  alone.  We  found  him  melancholy  and  much 
agitated,  less  for  himself  than  for  the  wounded  man.  In  the 
evening  several  young  Englishmen  and  Americans  who  were 
staying  at  the  Fonda  Ortiz  also  visited  him,  proffering  their 
good  offices,  and  even  their  purses.  These  proofs  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  stningei's,  with  whom  we  hjv<l  been  acquainted 
barely  a  week,  niove<l  us  very  keenly. 
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About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  just  after  I  bad  returneil 
to  my  lodgings,  a  victor  was  announced  whom  I  was  very 
far  from   expecting.      It  was  the  judge  vbo  had  questioned 

M.  de  L and  taken  down  the  particular  of  the  case. 

He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  about  fifty  years  old,  with  rough  and 


grisly  hair,  small  gray  eyes  deeply  set  under  thick  eyebrows, 
a  sharp  nose,  a  thin  and  hard  moutli,  a  face  half  fox  half 
wolf.  He  came,  he  said,  on  the  part  of  our  countryman,  t^i 
persuade  us  not  to  delay  our  departure  ;  his  detention  miglit 
be  prolonged  ;  the  affair  was  a  critical  one,  the  wound  severe ; 
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the  physicians  feared  peritonitis  might  ensue ;  the  man  might 
die,  and  then  the  punishment,  even  in  the  case  of  a  simple  im- 
prudence, would  be  heavy.  He  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  months*  imprisonment.  .... 
However,  this  did  not  concern  him ;  the  matt.er  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  captain-general,  unless,  indeed,  the  aceused  should 
express  a  wish  for  his  own  jurisdiction,  which  would  be  more 
expeditious,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  delay.  All  this  he  said  with 
the  solemn  and  emphatic  formulas  habitual  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  with  a  honied  and  obsequious  air,  which  inspired  very 
little  confidence  in  me.  I  thanked  him  coldly,  and  replied 
that  I  would  hear  from  my  countrj'^man  what  he  wished 
to  do. 

I  could  plainly  see,  through  the  fine  phrases  of  this  old 
lynx,  an  intention  to  frighten  us,  and  probably  to  make  us 
pay  heavily.  It  was  clear  that  the  sole  object  of  this  visit 
was  to  get  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  though  properly  it 
belonged  to  the  captain-general.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was   not  without  some  anxiety  as  to  the  issue,  and  I  longed 

to  see  M.  de  L released  from  the  claws  of  Spanish  justica 

The  wound,  after  all,  might  be  dangerous — ^might  even  prove 
moi-tal.      In  this  uncertainty,  I  thought  it  of  the   first  im- 
portance to  obtain,  at  whatever  cost,  and  with  as  little  delaj 
as  possible,  his  release  upon  bail      For,  once  out  of  prison,  if 
the  affair  took  a  bad  turn,  if  the  man  died,  and  a  condemMr 
tion  was  to  be  apprehended,  we  might  escape ;  with  a  trusty 
guide,  by  taking  to  the  mountain,  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  gain  Gibraltar.      This,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  Marian(^  who 
undertook,  in  case  of  need,  to  procure  the  means  of  flighty  «m 
offered  himself  to  accompany  M.  de  L . 

Next   day,  at  an   early   hour,  we  called   on    the  captain- 
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general ;  but  it  was  in  vain  we  insisted  upon  seeing  him  ; 
he  was  presiding  at  a  council  of  war ;  the  council  would  last 
all  day  ;  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  see  him  until  the  morrow. 
But  that  was  Sunday,  and  of  couree  he  would  again  be  in- 
visible, so  that  I  concluded  we  should  have  to  wait  until 
Monday.  Two  days'  delay  would  singularly  aggravate  the 
situation.  The  hospital  surgeons,  either  through  ignorance  or 
calculation,  refused  to  give  us  any  information.  Was  the  ball 
still  in  the  wound  ?  They  did  not  know,  and  declared  they 
could  not  give  an  opinion  for  five  or  six  daya 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  we  went  in  search  of  our  old 
judge.  It  was  evident  that  with  him  it  was  purely  an  affair 
of  so  much  money,  and  nothing  more.  We  asked  what  sum 
would  be  necessary,  by  way  of  security,  to  obtain  our 
friend's  release.  He  said  about  1500  douros  (7000  francs, 
or  nearly  £300).  This  was  monstrous.  We  protested 
against  the  imposition,  and  began  to  bargain.  He  came  down 
to  1000  douros.  We  offered  500.  He  refused,  and  we  went 
away,  like  customers  who  are  asked  too  much  for  a  hat  or 
pair  of  boots.  It  was  useless  for  us .  to  deceive  ourselves ; 
whatever  sum  we  put  in  his  hands  as  a  security,  we  stood  but 
little  chance  of  recovering. 

At  this  moment  I  learned,  what  I  had  previously  been 
ignorant  of,  that  there  was  a  French  vice-consul  at  Granada. 
I  hastened  to  him.  He  was  a  Spanish  banker — a  circum- 
stance which  I  immediately  considered  very  inauspicious.  I 
])resented  to  him  my  letters  of  recommendation ;  I  related  to 
liim  all  the  details  of  the  accident,  the  arrest  of  our  com- 
panion, and  our  embarrassment.  He  listened  politely  but 
coldly.      On   the  previous  evening  he  had  heard  of  the  niis- 
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adventure,  but  it  did  not  move  him  or  disturb  him  in  the 
least  However,  at  my  earnest  request  he  deigned  to  promise 
that  he  would  see  the  judge.  And  an  hour  afterwards  be 
sent  me  word  that  the  judge  would  be  satisfied  with  500 
douros  as  caution-money. 

There  was  no  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  better  terms ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  in  obtaining  this  reduction,  the  vice-con- 
sul had  done  us  a  service.  I  afterwards  learned  that  500 
douros  is  the  "inaxhiium  allowed  by  the  law  in  the  most 
serious  cases.  To  this,  then,  was  i-educed  the  intervention  on 
our  behalf  of  the  consular  agent  of  France.  But,  then,  I  have 
already  said  that  he  was  a  Spaniard 

A  difficulty  still  remained  :  we  had  to  find  the  funds,  and 
to  find  them  immediately,  and  in  good  Spanish  coin.      The 
government  pays  its  creditor  with  paper ;  but  when  a  fine 
is  exacted,  you  must  pay  in  bullion.     Our  purses  were  at  a 
low  ebb ;  our  protracted  stay  at  Granada  had  exhausted  our 
resources.  ^  I   had  lettei"s  of  credit  only  upon  Malaga.      The 
vice-consul  "  was  entirely  at  my  disposal,"  todo  a  la  diaposicion 
de  listed,  according  to  the  Spanish  formula ;  but  I  knew  what 
that  meant, — you  are  offered  everything  on  condition  that  yon 
ask  nothing.      Ortiz,  the  proprietor  of  our  hotel,  an  excellent 
and  warm-heaiied  man,  vainly  offered  his  hypothecary  guaran- 
tee ;  bullion  was  scarce  ;  and  our  consul-banker  declared  Qai 
he  did  not  possess  a  doubloon.     At  length  some  fiiendso/ 
Ortiz  lent,  upon  his  signature,  the  sum  of  which  we  stood  in 
need.      An  hour  afterwards,  M.  de  L was  released,  on  con- 
dition that  he  remained  at  Granada  until  the  conclusion  of  tht 
affair,  and,  twice  a  week,  presented  himself  before  the  judge. 


I   have  been  minded   to  relate  this  adventure  in  all  its 
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detaibi,  because  it  appeared  to  ine  chai'acteristic,  and  calculated 
to  throw  a  strong  light  on  some  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
morality  of  the  Spanish  magistracy.  I  must  here  state  that 
the  judge  of  Granada  is  not  an  inferior  functionary,  but  a  magis- 
trate of  high  rank ;  his  authority  is  considerable ;  lie  is  the 
sole  judge,  in  the  first  resoit,  of  the  civil  and  criminal  affairs 
of  the  whole  province.  Tlie  only  jurisdiction  superior  to  his 
is  that  of  the  AvduTidn,  oi-  court  of  appeal. 

It  is  probable  that 
if  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  annoying  cir- 
cumstances had  not 
prevented  us  from  see- 
ing the  captain-general, 
we  should  have  ar- 
ranged with  him  much 
easier  terms.  A  kind 
of  obstinate  fatality 
delivered  us  up  to  the 
exactions  of  this  species 
of  grimalkin.  Of  the 
sum  paid  down  aa  bail- 
money,   M.  de  L , 

I  believe,  never  received  a  single  maravedi,  A  small  portion 
was  paid  to  the  wounded  man  by  way  of  indemnity.  I 
have  forgotten  to  state  that,  in  effect,  the  wound  was  found 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  scratch,  and  that  after  a  confine- 
ment of  four  or  five  days  the  mayoral  had  returned  to  his 
work.  The  rest  of  the  money  wa-s  shared  between  the  judge 
and  his  escribano,  another  animal  of  prey  which  liuntcd  in 
company  with  him. 
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Why  need  we  bo  astonished  at  the  want  of  moitd  sense  in 
the  people,  wlien  justice  has  sunk  so  low  ?  Why  be  as- 
tonished, too,  that  strangers  avoid  a  country  where  they  can 
neither  obtain  protection  for  their  persons,  nor  security  for 
their  interests  ;  where  they  find  among  the  representatives  of 
law  and  order  neither  probity  nor  equity ;  among  the  popula- 
tion, neither  sympathy  nor  good- will  ?  Of  all  the  Frenchmen 
whom  I  met  in  Spain,  men  of  eveiy  class  and  every  social 
position,  who  had  resided  in  the  country  for  periods  varying 
from  two  to  twenty  years,  not  one  but  expressed  to  me  an 
ardent  desire  to  quit  so  inhospitable  a  land. 

Every  stranger  is  here  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  ;  ho  pays 
the  dearest  for  everything.  Whatever  he  does^  wherever  he 
goes,  he  encounters  obstacles  and  dangers.  Yet  it  is  to  the 
stranger  Spain  owes  all  the  progress  she  has  made  ;  and  in- 
stead of  good-will  and  cordial  co-operation,  they  meet  with 
nothing  but  mistrust,  jealousy,  and  an  ignorant  hostility. 
The  national  pride  is  wounded  by  their  superiority.  They 
would  prefer  not  to  see  any  amelioration  effected  than  to  own 
it  to  strangers,  and  to  be  compelled  to  confess  that  noble  Spain 
is  not  at  the  head  of  Europe.  Now,  for  instance,  that  rail- 
ways have  been  constructed,  they  overwhelm  with  slights  and 
insults  their  English  or  French  engineers,  mechanicians,  and 
officials ;  they  force  nearly  all  of  them  to  throw  up  their 
situations  :  these  are  then  filled  by  Spaniards,  most  of  whom 
are  as  incaj)able  as  they  are  self-sufficient ;  without  careful 
study  or  practical  experience,  and  often,  when  they  possess 
certificates,  having  purchased  them  for  ready  money.  Heaven 
knows  what  will  become  of  such  undertakings  in  such  hands! 

The   Spaniards   have   been  a   great  people ;    but  of  their 
ancient  virtues  few  traces  are  extant. 
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It  is  true  that  they  are  all  sober  ;  from  Pampeluna  to  Cadiz 
you  will  not  meet  witli  a  drunkard.  But  all  Southern 
peoples  are  sober.  The  Arabs,  even  the  Turks  and  the 
Italians,  are  sober.  Under  a  sky  of  fire,  this  sobriety  is  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  necessity,  a  law  of  climate,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
obeyed with  impunity.  Every  intemperat<j  man  is  before- 
hand condemned  to  deatli. 

They  have  few  wants  ;  they  trouble  themselves  little  about 
material  well-being  ;  and  therefore  they  have  been  eulogized 
«is  philosophers.  Unfortunately,  this  fine  philosophy  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  offspring  of  idleness  and  contempt  of  work. 
We  must  add  that  they  have  no  taste  for  what  the  English 
call  comfort ;  but  they  are  passionately  addicted  to  luxury  of 
apparel,  of  the  toilet,  and  ostentatious  display.  The  object  is 
different,  but  the  passion  is  the  same.  The  Spaniard  who  is 
without  a  shirt  to  his  back,  will  stalk  about  majestically  in  a 
cloak  which  cost  a  couple  of  hundred  pesos.  Another  who 
cannot  pay  for  his  dinner  will  display  on  his  waistcoat  a  mag- 
nificent golden  chain.  This  taste  for  the  toilet,  for  the  showy, 
for  jewels,  for  gilding,  they  push  to  the  most  extravagant 
extreme.  Naturally,  the  women  are  foremost  in  this  respect ; 
but  the  men  do  not  lag  far  behind  :  they  wear  gold  chains  of 
an  absurd  thickness,  carved,  and  wrought,  and  adorned  with 
precious  stones  and  trinkets,  until  they  blaze  all  over  like  a 
jeweller's  shop.  If  this  were  only  a  matter  of  taste,  well 
and  good  ;  but  they  ruin  themselves  by  their  prodigality. 

One  of  our  friends  (the  able  artist,  whose  pencil  throughout 
this  volume  re-creates  Spain  with  so  much  subtlety  and  truth) 
ordered  fi-om  a  Malagan  tailor  some  leather  breeches,  with 
shining  buttons,  such  as  is  generally  worn  by  the  peasants  of 
that  province.      The  "  artist  "  to  whom  he  applied  dwelt  in  a 
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kind  of  dark,  dim,  and  pestiferous  closet ;  he  was  clothed  like 
a  beggar  ;  liia  thin,  half- starved  cliildren  had  nothing  but  rags 
on  their  boilios ;  his  wife,  an  invalid,  lay  upon  a  paUet 
Three  days  afterwards, 
•"^^JjjjmIHHIHHHHHIIj^,  into  our  friend's  apart- 
S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  entered  a  gentle- 

^^^^^^^^^HJI^I^^^^^^H  man  elegantly  curled  and 
^^^^^^^^^^^^''^  Eij  l^^^^l  clothed,  wearing  a  black 
^^^^^^BbL  ^  ,^^^^1     gr^i^t-coat,        varoiahed 

^^^^^^^H^^F^  -  ^K^^^^  bootfl,  and  a  felt  hat 
^^^B^^V^'  ' -(  /-.fl^^H  ^  mode.  Our  friend 
^^^^^^n~ .,  i** '  I  '  liJi^^H  vi^'i  difficulty  recognised 
^^^En^^^,^~j^.,tf  in^HE  in  this  resplendent  per- 
BSl^fiMlftt.M'»i..^^B'TaftllK  sonage  his  tailor,  bring- 
^^^^^^IB^H  i^uKaB^H  '"S  home  the  pair 
^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^HHB  breeches  he  had  ordered. 
^^^^^^^H^^S^S^^^^^^-  Here  was  a  man  who 
A  "PAKMH  T*iioR  ji  imnt.  could    scarccly    provide 

hiM  children  with  breud,  marching  through  the  town  attired 
like  a  grandee ' 

An  old  French  traveller  relates  the  following  anecdote : — 
"  A  shoemaker  appi'oached  a  woman  who  was  selling  salmon. 
'  Undoubtedly,'  said  she,  '  your  Grace  oska  the  price  because 
he  tliinks  it  cheap  ;  but  he  is  mistaken,  it  is  five  shillings  a 
pr>und.'  The  indignant  shoemaker  replied,  'If  it  had  been 
cheap,  I  woidd  have  bought  only  a  pound  ;  since  it  is  dear,  I 
will  buy  tliree.'  And  immediately  he  flung  down  his  three 
five-sliilltng  pieces  ;  and  clapping  his  little  hat  on  his  head, 
after  giving  his  moustache  a  twirl,  he  raised  tlie  point  of  hit 
fonnidable  swotiI  U>  his  shoulder,  and  looked  at  us  fiercely, 
pei-CL'iving  that  we  had  been  listening  to  the  colloquy,  ami 
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that  we  were  strangers.  Tlie  beauty  of  the  thing  is,  that 
probably  thta  vainglorioim  fellow  had  only  the  tlireo  ciYiwna 
in  the  world,  that  it  was  his  week's  wage,  and  that  to-morrow 
he,  and  hiH  wife,  and  his  little  children,  would  fast  on  bread 


and  water.  But  such  is  the  national  humour ;  many  there 
are  who  get  hold  of  the  feet  of  a  fowl,  and  let  them  hnug 
down  below  their  cloak,  as  if  they  had  really  a  fowl,  anil  not 
only  its  feet !" 

Things  have  not  change<I  since  Madame  d'Autnoy  recorded 
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the  foregoing  incident,  except  that  the  shoemaker  no  longer 
carries  a  sword. 

Tliey  are  as  boastful  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  Are 
they  as  brave  ?  There  are  people  who  profess  to  know  them 
well  who  doubt  it.  But  I  confess  I  cannot  share  in  their 
opinion.  A  people  does  not  so  change  its  temperament^  and 
the  race  is  naturally  bold  and  resolute.  They  proved  it  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Independence,  at  Saragossa,  and  elsewhere. 
But  what  cannot  be  denied  is  the  strange  decadence  which 
has  certainly  taken  place  in  the  higher  classes.  We  had 
a  melancholy  example  of  it  in  1865,  when  the  choleiu  invaded 
Spain.  Nothing  more  shameful  can  be  imagined  than  the 
cowardice,  the  universal  desertion,  the  general  sauve^uv-peut 
of  the  rich,  of  officials  of  every  grade,  and  even  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  all  the  court. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  what  I  often  hear  repeated,  that 
Spain  is  a  country  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  a  jieople  worn 
out,  and  lost  without  resource.  No ;  this  is  the  exaggeration 
of  newspaper  writers.  The  Spanish  are  a  people  not  worn 
out,  but  benumbed  ;  paralyzed  by  despotism,  ignorance,  super- 
stition— by  the  systematic  isolation  in  which  they  have  been 
kept  for  the  last  two  centuries.  Tliey  have  been  crushed  and 
suffocated  under  a  leaden  shroud ;  give  tliem  air  and  light, 
and  they  wUl  live  anew  !  The  upper  branches  are  withered, 
but  the  trunk  is  still  liealthy,  vigorous,  and  fiiU  of  a  potent 
sap,  somewhat  acrid  perhaps,  but  only  needing  cultivation. 
Here  lies  the  future  of  Spain,  in  the  people ;  especially  in  the 
people  of  the  northern  provinces,  a  more  energetic  race,  with 
more  spirit,  and  more  moral  elevjition.  Even  in  the  south, 
where  the  race  is  softer,  and  the  moral  tone  lower,  it  is  still 
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the  people  who  form  the  liealthiest  and  most  vital  element ; 
it  is  the  people  in  whom  we  find  the  strongest  traces  of  the 
pristine  and  admirable  qualities  of  the  nation. 

It  is  the  misfoHune  of  Spain  that  when  it  entered  on  the 
path  of  social  and  political  reform,  it  had  no  intelligent,  en- 
lightened, and  energetic  **  third  estate,"  capable  of  governing 
the  country,  in  the  place  of  a  decrepit  monarchy  and  an  igno- 
rant aristocracy.  For  want  of  this  element,  which  is  at  once 
progressive  and  conservative,  it  has  been  involved  for  fifty 
years  in  the  convulsions  of  civil  war,  torn  by  bloody  reactions, 
passing  from  the  excesses  of  revolution  to  tliose  of  absolutism, 
alternately  devoured  by  the  conqueroi's,  and  sinking  deeper 
every  day  into  decadence  and  ruin. 

Military  insurrections,  barrack  revolutions,  praetorian  coups 
cVEtat,  rivalries  of  military  chiefs  who  storm  the  ministerial 
benches,  and  carry  off  power  at  the  bayonet's  point, — such, 
for  many  a  long  year,  has  been  the  lamentable  history  of  Spain. 

Every  year  the  finances  have  become  more  disordered,  the 
national  credit  more  impaired,  the  disorganization  more  pro- 
found. Who  can  dare  at  the  present  day  to  tell  its  horoscope? 
Will  a  firm  constitutional  monarchy  be  established,  or  a  re- 
public, or  will  the  nation  once  more  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  military  dictator  ?  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  resources 
of  Spain  are  immense ;  that  under  a  wise  government  the  de- 
velopment of  these  resources  would  restore  her  to  her  rightful 
rank  among  European  nations ;  and  that  we  can  only  hope, 
after  so  many  suflerings  and  such  bitter  trials,  the  Spanish 
people  may  learn  to  distrust  their  would-be  leaders,  and  by 
their  own  patriotic  exertions  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity 
they  so  bitterly  need 
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CAKTHAGENA  -  ALICANTE — EIX'HE  AND  ITS  PALM-(JROVKS      OKIHUELA 

ML'RCIA  AND  ITS  HTEKTA. 


Like  an  oasi8  !n  tlie  desert  wa«te, 
Amid  itai  palms  the  city  ttaily  itiiiiled 

Amis. 


1 


Ipiijjtii  the  cliann  was  broken  !  We  i[uit,- 
ted  Granada,  and  arrived  (Heaven  be 
pramed  !)  all  safe  and  sound  at  Malaga. 
Vet  not  all ;  our  little  camviin,  so  united 
from  Andiijar,  Wita  notably  reduced.     M. 

Sell took  at  Jaen  the  rail  to  Madrid, 

and  the  unfortunate  M.  de  L  ■  —  re- 
inained,  enraged  and  swearing,  in  the 
t4klons  of  the  Granada  magistrate.      Wo 

Lad  with  us  only  M.  du  S ,  who,  to   the  last,   continued 

a  faithful  and  amiable  companion. 
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Tlie  boat  on  board  of  which  we  embarked  for  Alicante,  be- 
longed to  the  Lopez  Company  ;  a  company  which  bore  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  the  best  steamers  on  the  coast — a  reputation 
not  well-deserved,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  vessel  which  carried 
myself  and  my  fortunes.  The  berths  are  inconvenient^  the 
cabins  narrow,  the  cleanliness  doubtful,  the  attendance  indif- 
ferent. One  cabin  alone  was  of  any  size  :  a  ladies'  cabin,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  Spanish  family  of  five  or  six  children  ;  and 
from  this  such  an  odour  escaped  when  the  door  was  opened, 
that  we  did  not  feel  the  slightest  desire  to  enter  it. 

The  weather  was  fair  when  we  set  out^  at  ten  o'clock  of 
the  morning,  on  the  27th  of  April  But  a  strong  easterly 
wind  soon  arose,  and  inii)eded  our  progress.  The  sea  grew 
rough  and  violent ;  the  swell  became  very  disagreeable.  All 
of  us  were  more  or  less  inconvenienced  by  sea-sickness,  except 

M.  du  S ,  who  courageously  kept  his  place  at  the  captain's^ 

table  ;  a  poorly  served  table,  by  the  way,  and  ill-adapted 
strengthen  trembling  hearts. 

We  made  but  little  progress.      If  the  wind  had  not  bee 
contrary,  wc  should  have  accomplished  the  voyage  in  four-ani 
twenty  houra ;  as  it  was,  we  could  not  hope  to  do  it  in 
than  thirty-six  or  even  forty.      A  passenger  informed  me  tt^  mt 
for  some  time  the  company,  by  its  successive  reductions  of  wag^esj 
had  driven  out  of  its   service  all  its  French   engineers^  ekud 
replaced   them    by  Spaniards ;  it  gave   to    these,   by  way  of 
indemnity,  whatever  they  could  economize  on  the  coaL   I  know 
not  whether  our  engineers  were  particularly   economical,  hat 
we  steamed  along  with  desperate  slowness. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  we  pa.ssed  Carthagena.     'Tto 
steamer  did  not  call  there,  which  I  very  much  regretted.    ^^* 
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were  m  fatigued,  that  I  had  resolved  on  landing.  A  railway 
mis  from  Carthagena  to  Murcia ;  and  from  Muroia  to  Alicante 
s  an  easy  journey.  Instead  of  this,  wo  wero  doomed  to 
inother  six  or  eight  hours  of  rolling  and  sea-sickness. 

Carthagena  is  in  an  admirable  situatioa  Its  port  is  the 
inest  and  safest  in  all  Spain,  and  a  little  outlay  would  make 
bone  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  entrance  is  defended 
y  lofty  mountains  which  shelter  it  from  the  principal  winds, 
nd  leave  but  a  narrow,  throat-like  passage  between  them. 
nx>le  fleets  might  easily  manoeuvre  in  its  basin,  where  the 
at  is  always  as  tranquil  as  a  lake. 

Formerly  rich,  busy,  and  populous,  Cai-thagcna  retains  no- 
ling  of  its  ancient  splendour.  "  It  is  a  striking  image,"  says 
Spanish  writer,*  "  of  our  decay  and  humiliation.  Its  port 
as  anciently  filled  with  ships  from  every  sea ;  its  commerce 
nbraced  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  Tlie  labours  of  its 
"senal  occupied  one  half  of  its  population.  All  this  has  dis- 
ppeared  ;  its  marine  is  ruined ;  private  fortunes  are  amiihi- 
ted ;  and  the  city  of  the  Scipios  has  preserved  scarcely  any 
Bstiges  of  its  past  grandeur." 

Carthagena  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  Peninsula  to  Algeria. 
.  steamer  makes  the  trip  from  thence  to  Oran  in  six  hours. 
Tow  that  the  railway  is  extended  to  Paris  without  a  break, 
le  French  can  communicate  with  their  colony  in  a  very  brief 
ime. 

It  was  from  Carthagena,  in  1509,  the  expedition  stai-ted 
rliich  Cardinal  Ximenes  despatched  against  the  Moors  of 
Nan ;  a  daring  and  nobly  generous  expedition,  which  was  one 
f  the  glories  of  his  administmtion.      Omn,  like  Algiers,  was 

*  Mikdoz,  "  Diccionaxio  guogrikflco  <lc  Eiiiiana  ' 
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then  a  nest  of  pirates ;  they  infested  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
flicted considerable  damage  on  the  commerce  of  all  the 
Christian  nations,  especially  on  that  of  Spain,  and  carried 
their  audacity  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
Andalusia.  The  cardinal  resolved  to  destroy  the  asylum  of 
these  robbers.  He  defrayed  the  entire  cost  of  the  expedition; 
which,  even  to  a  man  of  his  enormous  wealth,  was  no  trifling 
charge.  He  did  more  ;  though  upwards  of  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  and 
regulated  jiU  its  details. 

The  fleet  was  composed  of  ten  great  galleons,  equipped  as 
war-ships,  and  eighty  merchant-vessels.  The  army  included 
eight  hundred  lances,  besides  the  regular  troops  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  levied  at  the  cardinaFs  cost,  and  a  great  number 
of  volunteers.  Vianelli,  a  Venetian,  commanded  the  fleet ;  and 
Count  Pedro  de  Navarre  the  army. 

Ximen^  having  embarked,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  force,  on  board  the  great  Spanish  galleon  which  carriedthe 
admiral's  flag,  they  weighed  anchor.  Clearing  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena,  they  set  sail  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of 
May,  with  a  favourable  wind.  Tlie  day  following,  the  Feast 
of  the  Ascension,  they  sighted  the  African  coast,  and  entered 
without  accident  the  poi-t  of  Masalquivir.* 

The  army,  having  disembarked  unopposed,  marched  upon 
the  town.  Before  it  fell  into  his  hands,  says  MariaDi^ 
Ximenes,  attired  in  his  pontifical  vestments,  mounted  Ui 
horse,  accompanied  by  the  monks  and  priests  who  had  fol- 
lowed him.  He  was  preceded  by  a  Franciscan,  named  Ferdi- 
nand, who  carried  the  archiepiscopal  cross,  and  wore  at  bi» 

*  Mariana,  book  xxix. 
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8ide  a  sword,  above  his  monastic  gown,  as  did  the  other 
priests  and  monks.  This  novel  and  curious  spectacle  pro- 
voked a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  whole  army,  despite  the 
fear  and  veneration  which  the  cai*dmal  inspired.  It  was  in 
this  guise  Ximenes  took  up  his  post  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  harangued  them  with  military  ardour. 

Oran  was  taken.  Three  hundred  Christian  slaves  were  set 
at  liberty  ;  and  this  victory  entailed  the  submission  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  At  the  Ai^mei^ci  Real  of  Madrid  are 
shown  the  buckler  and  helmet  which  Ximenes  wore  at  the 
attack  of  Oi'an.  This  armour  is  of  an  extraordinary  weight; 
the  helmet  weighs  twenty,  the  buckler  fifty,  and  the  cuirass 
eighty  pounds.  It  would  take  a  vigorous  man  to  wear  with- 
out inconvenience  the  military  harness  worn  b}''  this  aged 
monk,  with  his  pale  brow,  and  hollow  eyes,  and  body  ap- 
parently worn  out  by  self-inflicted  privations. 

At  length,  about  two  o'clock  A.M.,  we  arrived  before  Alicante. 
But  the  port  w\is  closed,  and  we  could  not  land  until  day- 
break. Meanwhile,  we  attempted  to  sleep:  impossible!  our 
crew  occupied  two  hours  in  laying  to  and  dropping  anchor. 
I  made  an  essay*  to  discover  wherewithal  to  recruit  our 
stomachs,  wearied  by  two  days*  sea-sickness.  But  the  cook 
was  asleep ;  no  one  but  the  kitchen-boy  was  awake,  and 
he  could  not  supply  my  wants  ;  everything  was  under  lock 
and  key,  even  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  as  for  breaking  in 
upon  the  sleep  of  a  Spanish  master-cook,  it  was  a  liberty  on 
which  no  subordinate  might  venture  ! 

Alicante,  with  its  white  or  painted  houses,  has  a  semi- 
Italian,    semi-Moorish    physiognomy.       The    town    is    small, 
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seated  at  the  foot  of  a  chalk  hill,  of  very  fantastic  outline,  and 
burned  up  by  the  sun.  When  closely  examined,  it  has  no  dis- 
tinguished character ;  and  yet  I  thought  it  much  cleaner  and 
gayer  than  Malaga.  The  Fonda  del  Vapor,  where  we  alighted, 
was  kept  by  an  Italian,  who  received  us  with  expansive 
cordiality.  He  overwhelmed  us  with  his  attentions  and 
anticipations  of  all  our  wants ;  he  served  up  a  dinner  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  have  been  highly  appreciated, 
but  which,  after  our  wearisome  voyage^  was  j>articularly 
agreeable  and  refreshing.  And  finally,  he  undertook  to  con- 
duct us  himself  to  Elchd,  and  act  as  our  cicerone. 

At  Alicante  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen ;  but  near  Alicante, 
a  few  leagues  on  the  Murcia  road,  Elch^  demanded  an  inspec- 
tion. And  certainly  Elcht?  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
most  picturesque  towns  in  Spain. 

On  quitting  Alicante,  we  followed  a  dusty  road,  which  tra^ 
vei-sed  dry  and   sterile  fields.      Here  and  thei-e  tlie  stony  sor-, 
was  scantily  clothed  with  some  poor  barley.      But  the 
of  the  country  speeilily  changed  :  the  land,  richer  and  m< 
generous,    bloomed   with  luxuriant  crops ;   to  olive-trees  si 
ceeded  gigantic  carobs,  fig-trees,  almond-trees,  vines.     A  f*     5„ 
palms  elevated  their  graceful  crests  in  the  plain  ;  and  like     ^^^ 
familiar  trees  and  friends  of  man,  grouped  themselves  aro^jyy^ 
the  houses.      Their  number  gradually  augmented ;  they  1>oa 
dered  the  fields,  and  lined  the  road.      A  few  moments  mone, 
and  we  were  in  the  Eiust. 

A  forest,  a  veritable  forest  of  palms,  extends  before  you 
(tliey  number,  it  is  said,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand); 
not  those  frail  and  rickety  palms  which  we  see  in  Italj'  ani 
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Provence— poor  exiles  trembling  and  sickening  under  too  liarsb 
a  sky  ;  but  vigorous  and  powerful  trees,  whose  tmnk,  erect 
as  a  column,  bears,  at  a  height  of  forty  or  sixty  feet,  its  un- 
dulating plume,  and  whose  regular  lines  atretctiiDg  across  the 
|ilantations  form  majestic  aisles.  In  the  midst  of  this  forest 
imagine  a  little  town,  all  whose  houses  have  faithfully  preserved 
theirMoorish  character,  withnarrow  windows  and  tciTnoed  roofs. 


Nothing  is  wanting,  save  the  slender  pinnacles  of  the  minarets ; 
Xiut  the  church  of  Elchi^  is  sunnounted  by  a  cupola  covered 
with  polished  tiles,  which  gives  it  a  mosque-like  air.  The  sky, 
of  a  rare  blue,  and  the  heat,  which  towards  two  o'clock  be- 
comes intense,  increase  the  illusion ;  and  when,  from  the 
summit  of  the  church-tower,  I  contemplated  this  truly  African 
landscape,  framed,  as  it  is,  by  small  mountain-ranges  of  lime- 
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.stunc,  with  iiaktMl  and  burriod  uj)  flanks,  and  suinniit^  Miuaroly 
cut,  I  thought  ^l3^self  ti-ansported  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

It  may  l>e  asserted,  without  exaggeration,  that  neither  in 
Spain  nor  Europe  is  there  any  counterpart  to  Elcbd  It  i^  in 
very  truth,  an  African  town,  carried,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of 
enchantment,  to  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
effect  is  most  impressive,  though  one  may  be  in  some  measure 
prepared  for  it  I  expected  to  see  a  kind  of  miniature  Moorish 
town,  with  a  theatrical  air  about  it,  like  the  little  Chinese 
villages  in  North  Holland.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Tou 
see  the  very  vegetation,  soil,  and  sky  of  the  East  When 
you  have  seen  Elchd,  you  may  say  that  you  have  seen  an,j 
oasis  of  the  Sahara. 

To  a  great  extent  the  town  lives  upon  its  palm-trees.  No*^  ^ 
only  do  they  provide  it  with  dates,  but  the  leaves,  which  ar^— 
tied  up  in  bundles  on  the  ti*ee  to  whiten,  and  which  durij 
the  winter  are  plaited  in  a  thousand  different  fashions^ 
sold  for  paschal  palms,  and  form  the  staple  of  a  considerafcm: 
connnerce.  Tliey  may  be  seen,  throughout  Spain,  in  the  b^w 
conies  of  nearly  every  house  ;  and,  consecrated  by  the  priofTr  t 
arc  supposed  to  possess  the  j^ropcrties  of  lightning-conductcz^r 

Under  the   escort  of  our  obliging  landloi-d,  we  enjoyed « 
ramble  in  the  forest.      It  is  relieved  by  fields  of  maize  anrf 
barley,  by  gardens  of  pomegranates  and  oranges^  where  tiny 
rivulets  distribute  on  every  side  their  abundant  and  fertilizuy 
waters.      We  tasted  the  dates,  but  found  them  not  so  good  « 
those  of  Algeria,  though  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Egypt    ^ 
young  boy  clambered  up  a  tree  to  collect  some  for  ua     This 
perilous  ascent  is  accomplished  in  a  very  simple  and  original 
manner.     The  climber  twists  around  his  body  a  rope  of  aloe^ 
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whicb  at  the  same  time  envelops  the  trunk  of  the  palm  ;  with 
hia  back  propped  against  this  cord,  and  hia  feet  against  the 
tree,  he  profits  by  the  projections  of  its  surface,  and  ascends 
the  lofty  trunk  with  all  the  agility  of  a  wild  cat. 

The  majority  of  tra- 
vellera  in  SjMiin,  after 
having  seen  Alicante  and 
Elche,  direct  their  course 
towards  the  north,  and 
visit  Valencia.  In  this 
I  think  them  wrong. 
If  you  will  take  my  ail- 
vice,  you  will  hire  a 
vehicle,  and  repair  to 
Uurcia  by  way  of  Ori- 
buela.  Be  assured  you 
will  not  regret  the  time 
occupied  by  thi-s  brief 
excursion. 

You  can  go  to  Mm^cia  by  road.  But  as  the  Carthagena 
railway  guide  represented  that  there  was  a  station  at  Orihuela, 
I  bargained  with  our  driver  to  convey  ua  thitlier.  We  quitted 
Alicante  next  day  at  five  o'clock.  The  sun  was  rising  as  we 
crossed  the  first  line  of  hills  behind  the  town.  The  sea  and 
the  mountains  were  all  steeped  in  rosy  hues  ;  the  sky  and  the 
waters  and  the  misty  peaks  were  rich  in  harmonies  of  tone 
and  exquisitely  blended  tints,  whose  softness  and  charm  it  is 
impossible  to  describe. 

Again  we  traversed  Elch^ ;  and,  while  the  horses  i-ested, 
visited  a  part  of  the  town  which  we  had  not  seen  the  day 
before.     On   the   west  it  is  bounded  by  a  broad  and   deep 
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ravine  ;  this  ravine  is  the  bed  of  a  torrent — dry  when  we 
saw  it,  but  in  winter  boiling  with  furious  waters.  Tlie 
lofty  bridge  across  it,  after  having  been  several  times  swept 
away,  was  reconstructed  in  the  last  century  on  a  monumental 
plan.  Masses  of  nopals,  covered  with  yellow  flowers  and 
reddish  fruit,  are  reared  along  the  steep  banks  of  the  ravine ; 
groups  of  palm-trees  crown  them,  dominating  over  the  old 
ruined  walls,  and  drooping  here  and  there  into  the  torrent's  bed. 
I  love  the  palm-tree ;  it  sets  me  dreaming ;  it  reminds  me  of  the 
East,  of  its  magnificent  landscapes,  its  melancholy  ruins.  It 
has  an  incomparable  grace  and  majesty.  Its  mighty  trunk, 
which  mounts,  as  it  were,  with  a  single  bound  towaixls  the  sky, 
has  plainly  served  as  the  model  for  the  powerful  coloma  of 
the  Egyptian  temples,  and  its  drooping  plume  for  the  type  of 
the  broad  hollow  capital 

I  admit  that  the  palm-tree  lacks  that  freshness  of  young 
foliage  which  enriches  and  adorns  our  European  trees  in  the 
genial  spring;  nor  has  it  their  mobility,  which  makes  them  bend 
and  sway  to  and  fro  at  the  lightest  breeze  ;  but  then  what  a 
nobleness  it  has,  what  a  giucefulness  !     What  variety  even  in 
its  groups  and  its  attitudes  !     Especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  the  fountains,   when,  arching  over  the  watery  it 
lifts  again  so  haughtily  its  graceful  crest !      But  its  peculiar 
characteristic  is  its  gravity  ;  it  is  grave,  like  the  peoples  of 
the  East ;  it  is  in  harmony  wdth  the  sky  of  the  East,  with  its 
solemn  landscapes  and  tranquil  horizons ;  it  has  about  it^  as  it 
were,  a  perfume  of  Biblical  poetry,  and  a  memory  of  the  by- 
gone ages. 

Beyond  Elchci,  the  high-road  ceases ;  we  enter  upon  a  croflB- 
road,  a  true  Spanish  road,  which  wanders  vaguely  across  fields 
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and  cominoiis,  paying  little  regard  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface.  But  the  country  is  very  interesting.  We  have 
reached  the  summit  of  the  high  table-lands  ;  the  exteiiaive 
horizon  is  bounded  by  lofty  uiountains  of  the  most  graceful 
form  and  charming  colour.  The  Spanish  mountains  are 
generally  stripped  of  vegetation  ;  when  you  dmw  neai-  them, 
they  present  to  yon  a  picture  of  burned  rockii,  arid  escarpments. 


and  summits  frightfully  naked,  rent,  and  fis^aured.  But  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  the  glory  of  the  skies  clothes  them,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  m^ical  robe  ;  it  veils  their  nakedness  with  a 
transparent  gauze,  sliaded  with  the  softest  blue  and  the  ten- 
derest  rose,  and  streaked  here  and  there  with  gleams  of  opal 
or  aventurine. 

At  a  certain  moment,  we  saw  sparkling  on  our  left,  like  a 
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sheet  of  silver,  the  surface  of  a  tiny  lake.  The  road  was 
bordered  with  hedges  of  pomegranates ;  their  purple  flowers 
glowed  among  the  shining  verdure.  Vineyards  alternated 
with  coru-fields ;  the  grain  was  already  ripe,  and  the  reapers 
had  commenced  to  cut  it.  We  still  met  with  the  palm ;  no 
longer  iu  a  dense  forest,  as  at  Elch^,  but  in  groups  and 
tliickets  clustered  around  farms  and  villages.      All  these  vil- 
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luges  wore  a  very  marked  Moorish  character ;  their  small 
square  churches,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  resembled  Uouriah 
chapels. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  long  plain,  a  range  of  copper- 
coloured  mountains  seemed  to  block  up  the  road.  At  their 
foot  ia  seated  the  small  town  of  Callosa  de  Segnra ;  the  \ae- 
turcsque   ruins  of  a   Moorish   cautle   dominate  over   it ;    its 
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cupola  and  its  belfry,  light  as  a  minaret,  spring  out  of  the 
masses  of  verdure  in  which  they  are,  so  to  speak,  completely 
buried.  I  had  seen  nothing  in  Spain  more  vividly-coloured 
than  this  little  bit  of  landscape.  A  troop  of  Gitanos  was 
encamped  by  the  wayside :  the  men  were  enjoying  their 
siesta ;  the  children,  naked,  and  black  as  little  Moors,  rolled 
in  the  dust ;  while  the  women  got  ready  their  noon-day  meal 
near  a  blazing  fire. 

The  road  crossed  the  Siemi  by  a  uaiTow  cutting ;  and 
suddenly,  on  issuing  from  the  gorge,  we  saw  a  broad  rich  val- 
ley unfold  before  us.  It  was  the  plain  of  Orihuela,  the 
Huerta  of  Murcia.  For  fertility  and  richness  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  Lombardy  ;  the  vegetation  is  more  varied  and  more 
luxurious  than  even  in  the  Vega  of  Granada.  The  corn  was 
already  three  feet  high  ;  fig-trees  as  tall  as  oaks  were  mingled 
in  the  fields  with  plantations  of  pomegranate  and  orange  ;  the 
white  mulberry-trees  bore  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  silk 
manufacture  ;  vines  were  suspended  to  the  elms  in  rich  fes- 
toons ;  in  the  gardens,  the  fi-u it-trees  of  our  temperate  climates, 
— prune  and  peach  and  almond — blended  their  flowers  with 
the  flowers  of  southern  lands.  To  the  right  of  the  road 
which  skirts  the  mountain,  the  rocky  declivities  bristled  with 
aloe  and  cactus  ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  palms  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  gardens.  There  is  something  strange  and  charm- 
ing in  such  a  mixture  of  the  vegetation  of  the  north  with 
that  of  the  south.  The  Huerta  of  Valencia  is,  we  are  told, 
as  rich  as  that  of  Murcia ;  but  it  has  not  the  same  singular 
original  character,  the  same  contrast  of  two  natures,  of  two 
such  diflferent  floras. 

Orihuela^  which,  during  the  Moorish  supremacy,  possessed  a 
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^eat  importance,  has  little  life  to-day,  despite  of  the  prodigious 
fertility  of  its  country-side.  As  we  passed  through  it,  we 
asked  the  innkeeper  where  the  railway-station  was ;  he 
replied,  with  an  astonished  air,  that  it  was  more  than  two 
hours  distant.  We  thought  he  was  making  fools  of  us,  and 
wished  to  induce  us  to  stay  and  dine  at  his  inn  ;  for  how 
could  the  Orihuela  station  be  two  hours  distant  from  Ori- 
huela  ?  Meanwhile,  we  proposed  to  our  driver  that  he  should 
take  us  directly  to  Murcia,  whose  spires  were  visible  on  the 
horizon.  He  prefeired  to  drive  us  to  the  station  as  at  first 
agreed,  and  accordingly  we  resumed  our  journey.  All  went 
splendidly  at  first ;  we  followed  a  pretty  little  road  through 
a  labyrinth  of  gardens,  whose  orange-trees  and  roses  filled  the 
air  with  balm.  But  soon  it  was  no  longer  a  carriage  road,  or 
even  a  bridle-]^ath,  but  a  narrow,  rutty,  uneven  track  of  pit- 
falls and  deep  furrows.  We  ascended  and  descended,  sunk 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and  after  ten  narrow  escapes 
from  being  capsized,  emerged  on  an  open  plain.  At  interval^ 
a  few  peasants'  huts  were  visible  ;  they  are  low,  roofed  with 
reeds,  and  in  form  not  unlike  the  plantation  huts  of  the 
neoTOcs. 

We  continued  our  progress  for  nearly  an  hour,  until  our 
horses  could  do  no  more,  and  wanted  to  enter  every  house 
they  came  near.  The  driver  began  to  grow  uneasy.  He 
questioned  the  peasants  we  encountered,  but  all  i-eplied  im- 
pei*turbably  that  we  were  in  the  right  road.  Gradually  the 
aspect  of  the  country  changed.  We  had  traversed  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  plain,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountaiDS 
which  bordered  it  on  the  south.  The  spires  of  Murcia  seemed 
to  recede  as  we  advanced  ;  we  could  almost  have  sworn  that 
we  were  turning  our  back  upon  it.      But  no  railway,  and  no 
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station !  Not  even  a  sign  of  theto  !  Our  driver  was  all 
astray ;  and  we  began  to  ask  ourselves,  while  laughing  at 
the  adventure,  how  it  would  terminate. 

At  this  moment  a  deus  ex  machina  appeared  in  the  guise 
of  a  tartan^  with  scarlet  hangings,  and  sides  decorated  with 
the  most  fantastic  paintings.  This  primitive  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  robust  mule,  had  overtaken  us,  and  soon  got  ahead  of 
us.  It  was  the  railway  omnibus.  Not  a  passenger  was  in- 
side it  or  outside  of  it ;  but  since  there  Wiis  an  omnibus,  we 
concluded  there  must  be  a  station  also,  and,  following  in  its 
rear,  recommenced  our  journey  across  the  fields.  In  every 
decayed  house  we  fancied  we  saw  the  station  ;  but  on  ap- 
proaching, the  illusion  vanished  like  a  mirage.  The  driver 
began  to  lose  patience,  a  rare  circumstance  with  a  Spaniard. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  ;  wo  must  go  forward  ; 
neither  he  nor  we  could  sleep  in  the  desei't.  The  red  and 
yellow  machine  still  rolled  on  in  front  of  us.  At  length, 
after  another  hour's  toilsome  journey,  we  caught  sight  of  a 
past  and  a  little  white  house  ;  we  ascended  an  acclivity ; 
the  iron  road  stretched  out  before  us ;  we  were  at  the 
Orihuela  station  ;  the  name  was  plainly  wiitten  in  large 
letters  on  the  gable  end  of  the  building.  Ten  minutes  later, 
we  were  at  Murcia.  We  should  have  been  there  an  hour 
sooner  if,  instead  of  taking  the  railway,  we  had  just  followed 
the  main  road.  Moral :  Don't  trust  to  Spanish  railway 
guides ! 

Our  arrival  at  Murcia  was  a  lively  affair.  At  the  station, 
women  and  children  offered  us  enormous  bouquets  of  flowers^ 
and  little  baskets  of  strawberries.       In  the  courtyard  were 
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1-angerl  in  battle  array  a  troop  of  many-coloured  tartans,  like 
the  one  which  had  guided  us  to  the  Orihuehi  station.  Tlie 
tailan  is  the  national  vehicle.  Walks  and  gardens  of  tlie 
most  delightful  description  suri-ound  the  town.  The  avenue 
through  which  wc  pjissed  on  emerging  from  the  station  is 
planted  with  magnificent  elms  ;  everything  wears  an  air  of 
abundance  and  fertility.      It  is  truly  a  Promised  Land. 

Numerous   groups   of  peasants   were   returning    from    the 
town,  whither  they  had  carried  their  wares  on   the  back  of 
an  ass  or  a  mule.      Their  costume  is  singularly  picturesque ; 
it  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Valencians, — large  stuft' 
drawers   down   to  the  knee,   a  vest  of  green  6r  blue  velvet, 
white  shirt-sleeves,  the  calf  of  the  leg  naked,  the  feet  shod  in 
alpdrgatas  or   rope-shoes,    and,    over    the    whole,    a    striped 
mantle   of  lively    colours.      Tliis   costume,   so   appropriate  to 
the  climate,  is  visibly  of  Moorish  origin.      The  women  of  the 
[)rovince  have  also  presei'ved,  more  than  those  of  any  other 
Spanish   district,   their  ancient  national    costume  :   they  still 
wear  the  billowy  petticoat,  the  gaily-coloui-ed  kerchief,  anJ 
the  lar^e  comb  percherl  (m  the  side  of  the  head. 

Murcia  is  a  toh^rably  j)retty  town,  but  somewhat  melan- 
choly. It  wants  what  most  Spanish  towns  want — animation 
and  life.  The  only  movement,  and  it  is  very  little,  is  upon 
the  quays,  where  the  market  is  held,  and,  in  the  open  air,  the 
vendors  of  veils,  and  shoes,  and  mats  display  their  wares; 
or,  close  at  hand,  beside  the  Fonda  des  Arrieros,  where  the 
muleteers  assemble.  Everywhere  else  tlie  town  is  calm  aD<l 
silent.  These  cities,  once  so  rich  and  well-peopled,  seem  to-da)' 
half  depopulated  :  they  are  too  large  for  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  ;  and  yet  the  few  who  remain  seem  absorbcl  in  a 
kzy     indifference.        Industry,    commerce,    even    agriculture 
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languish.  The  knd  yields  much,  but  might  be  made  to 
yield  so  much  more.  And,  consequently,  despite  of  its 
fertility,  the  peasant  is  poor,  and  Murcia  only  the  shadow 
of  what  it  was.  Will  the  railway,  which  connects  it  in  the 
one  direction  with  Carthagena,  in  the  other  with  Madrid, 
infuse  into  it  a  little  activity,  develop  production,  and  en- 
courage progress  ?  We  must  hope  so.  But  it  is  clear  that 
as  yet  the  construction  of  railways  in  Spain  has  not  produced 
the  marvellous  eflects  which  it  has  produced  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  reason  of  it  is  simple.  They  have  begun  in  Spain  where 
in  other  countries  they  have  finished.  Spain  has  railways,  but 
neither  high-roads  nor  cross-roads.  It  resembles  a  man  with- 
out a  shirt  to  whom  a  dress-coat  has  been  given  ;  the  luxury 
has  come  to  him  before  the  necessary.  Undoubtedly,  in  the 
long  run,  habits  will  be  modified  and  activity  aroused  under 
the  stimulus  of  this  powerful  instrument  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion ;  for,  a.s  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  ideas  circulate 
along  the  rails  simultaneously  with  goods.  But  Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  this  revolution  is 
accomplished. 

From  Murcia  I  had  intended  to  visit  Valencia,  but  was 
compelled  to  renounce  my  design.  Time  failed  us :  our  mis- 
adventures at  Granada  had  cost  us  ten  days. 

Our  regret  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  circumstanco 
that  Valencia  is  a  completely  modem  town ;  it  has  no  ancient 
or  remarkable  monuments  ;  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Moorish  epoch. 

The  memories  of  Valencia  are  not  to  be  found  in  Valencia 
itself,  but  in  history  and  poetry.  Next  to  Granada,  it  was 
the  city  whose  possession  the  Mooi's  most  obstinately  dis- 
puted with  the  Christians,  and  whose  loss  they  most  deplored. 

^307)  24 
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**  Valencia,  the  honour  and  joy  of  the  Moors,*'  exclaims  the 
Arab  poet ;  "  the  strong-walled  city,  whoso  whito  battlements 
shine  afar  in  the  sun." 

In  the  popular  Spanish  poetry  and  legends,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  exploits  of  the  Cid.  He  it  was  who  first 
captured  it  from  the  Moorish  kings ;  he  found  thei*e  im- 
mense treasures  ;  it  became  "  hw  city  ; "  he  fixed  in  it  his 
abode  ;  and  thence  his  renown  extended  to  the  confines  of 
the  East,  so  that  the  Sultan  sent  to  him  an  ambassador 
loaded  with  gifts,  just  as  Haroun-al-Raschid  did  to  the  great 
Emperor  Charles.  "  The  Arab  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  in 
due  time  reached  Valencia,  wherc  he  demanded  the  Cid's 
permission  to  speak  to  him  in  pei'son.  The  Cid  went  forth  to 
receive  him  ;  and  when  the  Moor  found  himself  in  his  presence; 
he  trembled  greatly.  And  as  he  hesitated,  in  his  perturbation, 
to  deliver  his  message,  the  Cid  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said  :  *  Thou  art  welcome,  O  Moor — thou  art  welcome  to  my 
city  of  Valencia.  Were  thy  king  a  Christian,  I  would  visit 
him  in  his  own  land.'  With  this  and  similar  speeches,  both 
returned  to  the  city,  where  the  inhabitants  made  a  granil 
festival.  Tlie  Cid  showed  him  his  house,  his  daughters^  bis 
Chimfene ;  wherewith  the  Moor  was  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  such  unparalleled  magnificence." 

And  when  "  the  good  Cid,  whom  men  called  of  Bivar," 
had  given  up  his  soul  to  God,  "the  army  of  the  infideh 
Tnarching  against  Valencia,  his  servants  concealed  his  death, 
and,  to  encourage  the  Christians,  resorted  to  a  pious  strata- 
gem :  they  clad  the  dead  body  of  the  hero  in  his  armour, 
fastened  him  on  his  noble  steed  Babie<;ai  supported  bj'  one  of 
them  on  either  side,  and  in  his  right  hand  they  thrust  his 
famous   sword  Tizona.     Thus  equipped,   as  if  for  battle,  he 
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was  led  in  tlie  tiiidBt  of  his  troo)>n.  Tlie  mere  sight  uf  liitii 
Rtruck  the  Moslems  with  terror;  nnd  dead  though  he  was, 
the  Cid  gained  yet  another  victorj- '  "• 
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ARANJUEZ — TOLEDO-     THE   CATHEDRAL   OF   TOLEDO — XIMEXES    DE 

CISNEROS. 


Noble*,  discrete!  varonet 
Qui  gobernaifl  H  Toledo 
En  agnstos  escalones 
Descctud  las  aflciones, 
Codicia,  temor  j  miedo. 

JuRtiK  Manriqub. 
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strongly  undulating  plains,  broken  up  at  intervals  by  broml 
morasses.  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  desolate.  All 
around  us  rise  low  and  chalky  hills,  sometimes  deeply  furrowed 
by  torrents  :  on  the  horizon,  barren  mountains,  and  a  few  fields 
of  oats  or  barley  ;  but  neither  trees  nor  houses  are  visible. 
Tlie  traveller  may  wander  for  leagues,  and  yet  not  see  a 
human  face  nor  encounter  a  single  farm  or  village. 

You  ask  how  men  could  conceive  the  strange  idea  of 
carrying  a  railway  through  such  dreary  solitudes.  A  French- 
man employed  on  the  Alicante  railway,  and  who  travelled 
in  the  same  compartment  that  we  did,  explained  the  rcnAon. 
A  line  had  been  laid  down  to  connect  Caiihagena  and  Murcia 
with  the  Alicante  line,  which  was  first  opened  :  it  was  to 
pass  through  Orihuela,  across  or  on  the  edge  of  tho  Huerta, 
and  link  itself  to  the  trunk  milway  at  Novelda.  By  this 
route  the  distance  and  cost  would  have  been  diminished  one 
half ;  it  would  have  traveled  one  of  the  mast  populous  and 
productive  districts  of  Spain  ;  and  by  developing  agricultural 
and  commercial  activity,  would  have  assured  to  the  company 
a  traffic  which  must  have  increased  daily.  It  was  the  only 
reasonable  project,  and  was  recommended  by  the  general 
interest.  But  it  happened  that  one  of  the  ministry  then 
possessed  a  considerable  estate  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
desert  we  were  traversing,  in  the  direction  of  Hellin.  The 
company  knew  they  could  not  obtain  the  concession  except 
on  condition  that  the  railway  passed  through  Hellin.  And 
this  was  the  reason  that  for  the  shoiter  and  more  profitable 
track  was  substituted  a  much  longer  one,  which  has  neither 
goods  nor  passengera.  But  the  minister  goes  by  rail  to  his 
hacieiida. 

Tlic  company  could  not  even  have  paid  its  exjwnses  upon 
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this  line  if,  by  an  estraordiiiaiy  good  foi+une,  it  had  not 
round,  in  a  kind  of  reed  called  "  esparto  grass,"  a  staple  of 
traffic  which  has  annually  grown  in  importance.  The  esparto 
has  been  emjiloyed  from  very  ancient  times  in  making  mats  ; 
but  this  small  local  industry  would  not  suffice  for  the  con- 
sumption of  such  great  quantities  of  it.  It  is  now  used  in 
England  and  France  in  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  and  since 


the  cotton  crisis,  has  derived  a  new  value  from  this  unex- 
pected application  of  it.  Esparto  grass  grows  spontane- 
ously in  the  mountains ;  and  Spanish  idleness  has  only  to 
stoop,  so  to  speak,  to  pick  it  up. 


These  plains,  however,  are  not  naturally  sterile,  and  were 
not  always  n.  desert.     The  valleys,  which  cut  them  in  dif- 
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ferent  directions,  are  of  an  exti-eme  fertility  ;  even  the  table- 
lands arc  generally  capable  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  trees 
have  been  everywhere  destroyed,  and  the  soil  is  dried  up. 
The  population  is  now  insufficient ;  capital  is  wanting,  in- 
dustry is  wanting,  and  security  is  wanting.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  depressing  than  the  sight  of  this  dreary 
region.  It  is  the  melancholy  image  of  Spain :  a  fertile 
soil  and  an  energetic  people,  but  both  of  them  wanting 
cultivation. 

When  one  sees  what  Spain  is  to-day,  and  remembers  what 
Spain  has  been,  one  cannot  but  ask  one's  self  what  causes 
have  induced  this  decadence,  what  scourges  have  blasted  so 
fair  a  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  made  all 
Europe  tremble.  Its  infantry  were  the  finest  in  the  world ; 
its  fleet  was  so  numerous  that  it  transported  to  Tunis  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  Its  commerce  flourished  :  on  all  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  men  sought  eagerly  for  the  silks 
of  Seville,  the  leathers  of  Cordova^  the  cloths  of  Segovia^  the 
blades  of  Toledo.  Preponderant  in  Germany,  mistress  of 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  victorious  over  France,  rich 
already  in  the  treasures  of  the  New  World,  where  it  had 
founded  two  empires,  it  seemed  marching  to  universal  domi- 
nation. The  glory  of  the  letters  and  the  arts  enhanced  that 
of  its  policy  and  its  arms.  Cervantes  wrote  his  immortal 
masterpiece ;  Lope  de  Vega  had  just  arisen  ;  and  for  a  cen- 
tury more  the  Spanish  genius,  fertilized  by  this  powerful 
epoch,  diffused  abroad  a  surpassing  splendour. 

But  two  hundred  years  later,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  look  at  this  mighty  S^min  :  you  will  know 
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her  DO  more  !  She  has  lost  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  East  Indies. 
Her  population,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  had  risen  to 
twenty  millions,  has  fallen  to  six.  Her  finest  provinces  are 
deserts  ;  "the  lark,"  say  the  peasants,  **  which  would  traverse 
Castile,  must  bring  its  own  grain."  Industry  and  commerce 
are  annihilated,  manufactures  ruined  :  arts  and  letters  have 
also  perished.  She  has  no  longer  finances,  army,  nor  marine. 
Though  possessing  the  mines  of  the  New  World,  she  is  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  subscriptions  for  her  defence  and 
support  After  having  sent  forth  the  most  formidable  armies 
of  Europe,  she  can  scarcely  maintain  twenty  thousand  indiffer- 
ent soldiers.  Six  galleys  in  the  port  of  Carthagona  compose 
her  whole  fleet ;  and  for  her  Indian  service  she  is  reduced  to 
borrow  some  ships  from  the  Genoese  navigators. 

Historians  relate  that  Charles  II.,  the  last  and  miserable 
offshoot  of  a  great  race  which  expired  in  him,  was  so  debili- 
tated that  at  four  years  old  he  was  still  in  need  of  a  nurse, 
and,  his  legs  being  unable  to  sustain  him,  had  to  be  carried  in 
her  aims.  Infirm  and  feeble  throughout  his  life,  married  twice 
without  having  issue,  an  old  man  at  thirty-nine,  and  feeling 
himself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  caused  his  attendants 
to  conduct  him  to  the  Escurial,  where  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors were  opened  in  his  presence,  and  his  father  and  mother 
and  first  wife  exhumed  :  he  kissed  their  remains,  weeping, 
and  murmuring,  "  Already  we  are  no  more  V*  Was  not  this 
hapless  sovereign  the  living  and  lamentable  personification 
of  decrepit  Spain  ?  And  did  it  not  appear  as  if  she  had  no 
other  resoui-ce  but,  like  him,  the  grave  ? 

To  explain  this  tenible  decay,  philosophers  have  recalled 
the  bloody  wars  and  ruinous  expeditions  of  Charles  V.  and 
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Philip  II.  But  has  not  England  had  her  civil,  and  Germany 
her  religious,  wars  ?  Has  not  Italy  been  for  centuries  the 
battle-field  and  victim  of  Europe  ?  Has  not  France  been  more 
than  once  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  the  military  ambi- 
tion of  her  kings  ? 

There  have  been  other  causes.  The  violent  expulsion  of 
the  Jews,  Moors,  and  Moriscoes  deprived  Spain  of  numerous 
and  active  populations.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  their  exact 
number.  According  to  the  best  accredited  historians,  from 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  Philip  III.,  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  she  lost  about  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  ;  nor  can  we  estimate  at  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  the  number  of  familias  who  emigrated  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  was  another  cause  of 
depopulation.  The  lust  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  colonization  and 
adventure,  fired  every  brain  :  an  incalculable  host  of  emigrants 
crossed  the  sea. 

Spain  was  ruined  by  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  seemed  to 
have  enriched  her  for  ever.  Instead  of  seeking  from  these 
countries  their  natural  productions,  wliich  are  the  true  wealth 
of  colonies,  she  asked  for  gold — only  gold.  This  gold,  which 
her  galleons  carried  to  her  ports  in  hundred  of  tons,  did  but 
enrich  her  for  a  time  :  during  nearly  a  century,  thanks  to  the 
mines  of  the  Indies,  Spain  was  the  most  opulent  power  of  the 
world.  But  the  mines  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion ; 
and  it  was  discover'^d  that  this  river  of  gold,  which  had  over- 
flowed the  Peninsula,  had  in  its  passage  sterilized  it.  Industry, 
agriculture,  commerce  itself  -all  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
mines  of  America. 

Gold    and    silver    mines,    for    a    people    whose    industrial 
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resources  are  not  already  developed,  are  the  most  fatal  gift  of 
fortune  :  in  reality,  they  represent  wealth  without  work ; 
they  disgust  men  with  occupations  which  ai'e  really  produc- 
tive ;  they  choke  all  truly  fertile  activity  ;  they  develop 
mendicity.  The  Spaniard,  naturally  haughty  and  idle,  and 
looking  upon  manual  labour  as  unworthy  of  him,  found  in 
the  mines  of  Peru  a  fatal  encouragement  for  this  national 
defect 

I  have  read  —  I  know  not  where — that  during  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  in  London,  when  the  crowd  pressed  to 
admire  the  famous  Indian  diamond  called  Koh-i-noor,  or  the 
"  Mountain  of  Light,"  a  drawing  was  exposed  of  an  enormous 
block  of  coal,  with  the  legend,  "  The  Great  Koh-i-noor  of 
England."  The  caricature  hit  the  mark.  England  is  richer 
with  her  coal  than  India  with  her  diamonds.  Had  Spain 
worked  her  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  coal,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing those  of  Peru,  she  would  be  infinitely  less  poor  than  she 
is  to-day.  But  the  reader  will  hardly  believe  that,  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  Spanish  monarchs  actually  inter- 
dicted, except  in  cases  of  special  concession,  the  working  of 
the  mines  of  the  mother  country  ! 

To  these  causes  of  decay  we  might  continue  to  add  others  : 
the  iniquitous  tax  of  mortmain,  which  lies  so  heavily  on  the 
property  of  the  clergy  and  commons  ;  the  numerous  licences 
and  monopolies  of  the  nobility  ;  and,  finally,  the  periodical 
devastations  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  flocks  (mesta), 
which  have  rendered  a  revival  of  agriculture  impossible  in  the 
central  provinces. 

But  when  we  have  enumerated  all  these  causes,  some  of 
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wliich  are  not  peculiar  to  Spain,  everything  is  not  dear :  for 
one  general  fact  these  do  not  account — the  moral  declension 
of  Spanish  society.  We  are  constantly  asking  "why  Spain  has 
lost  to  such  an  extent  its  activity,  its  political  and  military 
genius,  its  aptitude  for  the  ai*ts  and  letters  ;  why  it  has  retro- 
graded in  civilization  when  all  other  nations  have  advanced  ; 
why  a  moi-al  and  intellectual  abasement  has  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  its  material  and  political  abasement.  To  this 
question  only  one  reply  is  possible :  the  source  of  all  these 
evils  is  despotism  ;  not  only  political  despotism,  but  a  despot- 
ism which  was  at  once  political  and  religious — a  kind  of 
Oriental  despotism,  oppressing  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
which  from  the  days  of  Philip  II.  was  exercised  by  the  kings 
of  Spain. 

Under  such  a  regime,  not  only  has  all  political  life  be- 
come extinct,  but  all  individual  independence  has  disappeareil; 
every  initiative  has  been  stifled,  every  movement  arrested — 
moral  life  has  been,  as  it  were,  paralyzed.  Terror  has  so 
weighed  upon  men's  souls  that  the  spring  has  to  some  extoit 
been  broken,  and  intellect  has  been  blighted  into  barrenness. 

For  half  a  century  this  oppressive  thraldom  has  almost 
ceased ;  and  consequently,  spite  of  anarchy  and  diaoiganisa- 
tion,  the  Spanish  genius  seems  to  be  reanimated.  The  War 
of  Independence  awakened  it  from  its  deathlike  sleep ;  and 
under  the  outrage  of  a  foreign  yoke,  exalted  patriotism 
acted  like  an  inspiration.  Mingling  once  more  in  the  great 
European  cuneiit,  Spain  took  part,  though  longo  intervaUOf 
in  the  brilliant  literary  movement  which  signalized  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century.  Noble  minds,  fertile  and  genial 
imaginations,  have  brightened  over  her  like  the  aurora  of  a 
new  glory.      She  has  had  her  historians  and  orators^  like  the 
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Duke  de  Rivjus,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Donoso  Cortt*s  ;  poets, 
like  Jos^  de  Lan*a  and  Zonlla  ;  roinancists,  like  Fernand 
Caballero  ;  Christian  philosophers,  like  Lucian  Bidmes.  An 
imitation  of  French  models  is  perhaps  too  evident  even  in 
these  distinguished  writers  ;  but  there  is  a  foundation  of 
oiiginality,  and  especially  a  profound  and  energetic  national 
sentiment.  We  see  that  the  people  are  aroused,  and  have 
discovered  their  future  path.  May  they  but  obtain  order, 
peace,  and  libei*ty,  and,  gifted  as  they  are,  they  will  assuredly 
recover  their  prosperity,  and  perhaps  their  piust  glory  ! 

Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  train  halted  at  a 
small  station  called  Chinchilla.  Here  the  Murcia  railway 
joins  that  of  Alicante,  and  we  had  to  wait  until  the  train  cjime 
up  from  the  latter  town.  The  station  in  which  we  sought 
refuge  is  an  ignoble  barrack.  The  only  seats  are  the  nar- 
row and  dirty  benches  which  line  the  walls.  This  dismal 
kind  of  barn  was  crowded  with  peasants,  muleteers,  soldiei*s, 
women,  children — all  lying  pell-mell  upon  the  ground  and  the 
benches,  among  the  goods  and  baggage.  The  perfumes 
exhaled  from  the  motley  heap  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  sweet  odoui-s  of  the  Murcian  f]:ardens.  But  the  evening]: 
breeze  is  keen  in  these  great  plains  ;  and,  boii  gr4,  rtial  gr^, 
we  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  caravansary. 

While  we  waited  for  the  train,  which  was  late,  our  French 
travelling  companion  (he  had  joined  us  at  Murcia)  related  a 
horrible  adventure  which  had  occurred  near  this  spot — at 
Albacete.  The  time  was  October,  when  the  cholei-a  was 
raging  violently  at  Barcelona  and  Valencia.  Fear  disturbed 
every  mind  ;  the  people  fled  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  popular 
imagination   fermented,    as    is    always    the    case,    under    the 
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menace  of  the  dreadful  scourge.  A  Bavarian  physician,  Dr. 
Hoffmann,  was  then  at  Valencia  :  he  was  on  a  tour  with 
his  wife;  neither  could  speak  Spanish.  Wishing  to  go  to 
Alicante  by  rail,  they  came  to  spend  a  night  at  Albaoeta 
During  the  night  the  doctor's  wife  fell  ill  She  was  attacked 
by  a  nervous  affection,  whose  periodical  accesses  threw  her 
into  violent  convulsions,  followed  by  a  kind  of  cataleptic 
condition. 

When  the  ignorant  Spaniards  saw  her  suffering  from  con- 
vulsions,   they   immediately   supposed    it   was  an   attack  of 
cholera.      The  innkeeper,  caring  only  for  the  injury  such  an 
incident  might  inflict  upon  his  house,  thrust  the  travellers 
out  of  doors.      No  one  would  give  them  any  help  or  shelter. 
Before  long  a  crowd  assembled  round  this  cold,  livid,  motion- 
less woman.      The  panic  spread  :  eveiybody  asserted  she  had 
died  of  cholera.      From  fear  lest  the  disease  should  spread, 
they  insisted  on  burying  her  immediately :  a  trench  was  dug 
and  they  prepared  to  inter  her  in  it. 

The  unfortunate  doctor  attempted  to  make  the  terror 
stricken  mob  understand  that  his  wife  was  not  dead,  but  in  a 
lethargy  :  he  spoke  German,  however,  and  no  one  listened 
Mad  with  grief,  he  struggled,  he  fought^  he  threw  himself  on 
his  wife's  body,  he  tore  his  hair  in  a  frenzy  of  despair.  Spite 
of  his  cries^  his  efforts,  and  his  tears,  his  wife  was  carried 
away  and  buried  alive.  As  for  him,  they  thought  him  aei^erl 
with  a  fit  of  furious  madness,  conveyed  him  to  an  hospiW 
and  shut  him  up  in  a  strait-waistcoat.  Next  day  he  was 
dead. 

Their  effects  and  baggage  had  been  stolen  and  rifled,  so 
that  of  the  two  travellers  there  remained  literally  not  a  trac^ 
At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  their  kinsmen  and  friends,  reoeiv* 
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ing  no  intelligence  of  them,  grew  alarmed.  A  search  was 
commenced  for  them,  but  in  vain  :  after  they  had  left  Valencia 
no  information  could  be  procured  of  their  further  progress. 
The  King  of  Bavaria,  who  was  interested  in  Dr.  Hoffmann, 
ordered  his  ambassador  to  make  the  most  careful  inquiries  at 
Madrid.  But  the  Spanish  authorities  knew  nothing,  or  pre- 
tended to  know  nothing ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  agency 
of  the  French  Railway  Company  that  the  terrible  truth  was 
finally  known. 

At  length  the  train  from  Alicante  arrived,  and  we  set  out. 
We  steamed  slowly  up  a  continuous  incline  :  from  Alicante  to 
Madrid  it  ascends  an  acclivity  of  from  2200  to  2500  feet. 
As  far  as  a  clear  night  enabled  us  to  judge,  the  country  was 
naked  and  desolate.  I  heard  it  said  that  on  the  line  from 
Aranjuez  to  Valencia  you  might  travel  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  without  seeing  a  solitary  tree  :  the  first  which  greet 
the  traveller's  eye  are  a  couple  of  palms  in  the  waste  near 
Almanza,  and  these  he  singles  out  from  afar  with  the  keen 
glance  of  the  look-out  man  on  board  ship. 

At  five  o* clock  in  the  morning  we  halted  at  Aranjuez,  to 
wait  there  for  the  train  which  runs  from  Madrid  to  Toledo. 
Aranjuez  resembles  Versailles  about  as  much  as  Madrid 
resembles  Paris :  great  streets  laid  down  at  right  angles,  in 
which  the  grass  grows ;  large,  flat,  low  houses,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  occupied  as  hotels.  For  three-fourths  of  the 
year  the  town  is  deserted  ;  it  is  gay  only  in  summer,  when 
the  couH  resides  there.  Then  all  the  hotels  are  crowded,  all 
the  houses  are  let,  and  the  upper  classes  of  Madrid,  flying 
from  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  capital,  seek  here  a  little 
shadow  and  coolness. 
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The  castle  is  a  heavy,  characterless  building.  The  gardens, 
imitated  from  those  of  Le  N6tre,  are  remarkable  only  for  their 
beautiful  vegetation,  which  immediately  reminds  the  spectator 
of  the  Western  climates ;  and  for  this  reason  are  all  the  more 
admired  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Tagus  traverses  them.  It 
has  nothing  majestic  in  its  aspect — is  no  more  as  yet  than  a 
great  torrent :  its  watera,  which  during  summer  are  green 
and  transparent,  were,  when  I  saw  them  in  the  spring,  turbid 
and  tawny. 


\ 


We  reached  Toledo  in  an  hour.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
mountain,  or  rather  on  a  mass  of  abrupt  hills,  which  rises 
from  the  surrounding  country  like  a  promontory,  and  which 
the  deep  and  rapid  Tagus  surrounds  on  three  sides.  Seen 
from  below,  the  town  wears  a  very  picturesque  aspect ; 
rearing  on  the  slopes  the  remains  of  its  ancient  ramparts,  its 
towers,  half  Moorish,  half  Gothic,  the  innumerable  pinnades 
of  its  churches,  and  the  red  walls  of  its  Alcazar. 

We  crossed  the  Roman  bridge  of  Alcantai-a,  which  fling> 
across  the  Tagus  its  one  gigantic  arch.  We  pass  under  t 
monumental  gate,  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  an  admirable  specimen 
of  Moorish  architecture  ;  and  by  a  route  which  winds  like  t 
serpent  round  the  flanks  of  the  hill,  we  penetrate  into  dw 
narrow  and  tortuous  streets  of  the  town.  There  you  feel  tW 
you  are  in  the  very  heart  of  ancient  Spain.  Toledo  has  been 
alternately  the  capital  of  the  Visigoth  kings,  of  the  Moorish, 
and  the  Spanish  kings.  These  three  successive  dominatioBi 
have  each  left  upon  it  its  impress ;  but  the  latter  much  men 
strongly  than  tlio  two  former.  The  prevailing  character  * 
that  of  the  hard  and  sombre  Middle  Age,  a  mixture  of  tta 
ecclesiastical  and  the  warlike  spirit.      A  royal  and  epiacopJ 
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town,  having  long  borne  the  twofold  diadem  of  the  political 
sovereign  and  the  primate  of  the  Spains,  Toledo,  which  exter- 
nally resembles  a  fortress,  is,  iDtemally,  a  mass  of  palaces, 
churches,  and  convents.  Its  steep  dark  streets  are  lined  with 
high  and  masaive 
Iiouses,  of  a  severe 
and  melancholy  as- 
pect, solid  lUj  cita- 
dels, pierced  with 
a  few  windows, 
which  formidable 
gratings  defend  , 
the  broad  gate- 
ways ate  tlanked 
with  columns  of 
granite,  and  sur- 
mounted by  eSCUt^  h>i.«do. 
cbeons  sculptured  in  stone  ;  tli^  heavy  oaken  doors  are  studded 
with  enormous  iron  nails.  Tlie  roofs  project  over  the  street, 
with  their  painted  and  heavy  gables,  and  add  still  more  to  the 
sombre  physiognomy  of  Toledo,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
changed  for  centuries.  It  is  a  city  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  town  of  the  past,  a  dead  city.  So  it  is  sad  witli  the  sad- 
ness of  the  tomb  ;  and  is  it  not  the  tomb  of  old  Spain  t  In 
the  time  of  the  Moors  it  counted  its  200,000  inhabitants ; 
to-day  it  has  hardly  15,000.  The  streets  are  silent,  tlio 
houses  empty  and  dumb,  the  palaces  closed ;  everywhere  are 
ruins.  Modem  life  has  nowhere  reflowered  over  these  d4hfia 
of  the  brave  days  of  old.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  wandering 
in  a  museum  of  antiquities ;  with  this  difference,  that  tlio 
monuments    and     historical     remains    accumulated     in     this 
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museum,  nnd  which  the  traveller  curiously  seeks,  though  they 
are  contemned  by  their  present  possessors,  lie  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  abandonment,  covered  with  dust,  blackened  wiUi 
smoke,  daily  sinkiog  into  complete  decay,  and  doomed  iu 
many  cases  to  a  speedy  destruction. 


This  is  especially  true  of  the  "bita"  of  Saracenic  architec- 
ture which  still  remain.  We  visited  an  old  Moorish  palace^ 
of  which  several  saloons  are  ornamented  in  the  style  of  the 
Alliambra ;  it  is  now  occupied  ax'a  workshop  and  let  to  a 
cabinet-maker  :  one  of  the  chambers  he  has  coQverted  into  a 
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kitchen,  another  is  stocked  with  timber  and  spiders*  webs. 
Most  melancholy  is  it  to  see  the  delicate  stone  carving  polluted 
and  defaced  by  barbarous  hands. 

Theie  are  but  few  traces,  however,  of  Moorish  architecture 
in  Toledo  ;  nor,  after  one  has  seen  Seville  and  Granada,  do 
they  command  any  particular  interest.  We  must  except  the 
synagogue ;  which  has  been  transformed  into  a  church,  under 
the  name  of  Santa-Maria-ld-Blanca,  This  synagogue,  which 
dates,  it  is  believed,  from  the  earlier  times  of  the  Moorish 
domination,  is  an  extremely  original  and  curious  edifice.  It 
is  composed  of  three  naves  of  Moorish  horse-shoe  arches,  sup- 
ported by  hexagonal  pillars,  the  said  pillars  terminating  in 
leaf- wrought  capitals,  of  various  designs.  The  principal  nave 
— higher  than  the  two  others — sustains  a  decorated  gallery, 
formed  of  trefoil  arches,  separated  by  miniature  columns. 

The  cathedral  is  celebrated,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  over- 
praised. Although  its  style  is  good,  it  has  neither  the  bold- 
ness and  grandeur  of  the  cathedral  of  SevUle,  nor  even  the 
imposing  character  of  the  Seo  of  Saragossa.  The  vaults  are 
low  and  narrow,  especially  those  of  the  side  aisles.  The  special 
merit  of  the  church,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  and  even  of 
most  strangers,  is  the  wealth  of  sculpture  and  ornament  of 
every  kind  with  which  it  is  embellished — we  would  almost 
say  encumbered.  We  must  confess  that  this  is  prodigious ; 
unfortunately,  bad  taste,  most  of  the  time,  is  not  less  prodi- 
gious than  the  wealth. 

Thus  the  choir  is  a  structure  all  of  marble,  loaded,  sculp- 
tured, ornamented  with  bas-i-eliefs  of  marvellous  labour  and 
finish,  thronged  with  innumerable  statues,  and  clothed  from 
the   top  to  the  bottom  with  ogives,  pilasters,   garlands,  and 
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festoons.  In  the  interior  it  is  furnished  with  stalls,  sculptured 
in  wood,  of  peculiarly  beautiful  workmanship.  Behind  the 
altar  rises  a  colossal  baldacchino  which  invites  your  admira- 
tion ;  an  immense  machine,  all  covered  with  gilding  and  metal, 
completely  overloaded  with  marbles  and  paintings,  with  a 
profusion  of  saints  and  angels,  of  nimbi  and  rays,  the  whole 
consummating  a  dtef-cV aeuvre  of  bad  taste  and  theatrical 
decollation. 

A  chapel,  remarkable  for  its  simple  and  severe  style,  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Mozarabian  worship,  and  on  this  account  deserves 
mention.      The  Mozarabians,  in  Spain,  were  those  Christians 
who,   having  remained  in  the  country  after  its  subjugation, 
and  having  accepted  the  Moorish  rule,  continued  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  khalifs  to  exercise  their  religion  freely.      Natur- 
ally, they  retained  this  privilege  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Mohammedans  (1238—1492).     Returning  under  the  authority 
of  the  Spanish  kings,  they  preserved  their  attachment  to  their 
traditional  usages  ;   usages  endeared   to  them    through  their 
very  antiquity ;  to  traditions  dating  from  the  early  Christian 
centuries,  which  their  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers 
had,  as  it  were,  consecrated.      All  efforts  to  make  them  adopt 
the  Roman  rites  were  useless.      Revolts  took  place  in  Toledo. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  understood  how  much  there  was  to  admire 
in  the  affection  of  the   Mozarabians  for  their   liturgy ;   anti 
when  he  became   Archbishop  of  Toledo,   he  ordered   that  ft 
particular   chapel   should    be   set  apart    in    his   metropolitan 
church,  so  a.s  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  the  ancient  national 
rite   (a.d.    1500).      He   did   more;   he  instituted   a  chapter 
specially  charged  with  the  service  of  this  chapel,  — and  even 
at  the  present  day  it  is  employed  for  this  pui'pose. 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  Mozambian  chapel,  is  a  great  fresco, 
of  little  worth  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  interesting 
to  the  historical  student,  because  it  represents  the  capture  of 
Oran  by  the  famous  cardinal.  The  landscape  is  a  pure 
piece  of  fancy  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  picture  conforms 
exactly  to  the  naiTative  of  historians.  On  the  nght,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Christian  array, 
Ximenes  is  seen  on  horseback,  clothed  in  his  red  robe,  and  his 
head  covered  with  his  red  cap.  Before  him  is  borne  the 
standard  of  the  Cross. 

The  cathedral  is  full  of  the  memory  of  the  great  cardinal. 
In  the  capitular  hall  his  portrait  hangs  conspicuous  in  the 
chronological  series  of  the  archbishops  of  Toledo  ;  a  mediocre 
canvas,  which  gives  no  idea  of  the  hero-priest. 

A  terrible  man  was  this  Ximenes  of  Cisneros,  who,  from  a 
simple  monk  became  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  primate  of  Spain, 
grand  chancellor  of  Castile,  inquisitor-general,  cardinal,  con- 
fessor to  Queen  Isabella,  minister  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom  for  Charles  V.  ;  an  austere  priest, 
a  profound  politician,  a  powerful  intellect,  a  will  of  iron,  an 
inflexible  and  unconquerable  soul  ;  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
in  modem  history,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest  types  of  the 
Spanish  character. 

He  was  born  at  Torrelaguna,  a  small  town  in  Castile,  of  an 
obscure  family.  He  early  acquired  renown,  by  his  erudition 
and  his  austerities.  The  Spanish  genius  then  carried  into 
monastic  devotion  the  passionate  impulse  which  it  carried  into 
war.  It  seems  that  in  these  two  directions  it  possessed  the 
same  thirst  for  ideal  grandeur,  the  same  heroical  exaltation. 
When  Ximenes  died,  Ignatius  Loyola  was  on  the  point  of 
appearing,  and  Saint  Theresa  was  already  born. 


8M  AN  AUSTERE  PRELATE. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Graniula, 
r<»bella  cliose  Xiroen^  aa  her  confessor  It  is  said  that  when 
he  appeared  at  Court  with  his  attenuated  body,  his  pale  fore- 
head his  hollow  and  burning  eyes,  you  would  have  supposed 
him  to  be  one  of  tlioae 
ancbontes  who  formerly 
issued  from  tite  s<^- 
tudes  of  the  Thebaid,  to 
make  the  old  world 
blush  at  its  effeminacy 
and  corruption.  A 
direct  order  from  the 
Pope  was  requi^te  be- 
fore  he  would  accept 
the  arohbisbopric  of 
Toledo  and  live  witb 
the  pomp  proper  to  his 
high  position.  But  not- 
witbataoding  the  great- 
ness thrust  upon  him,  he  preserved  the  austere  practices  of 
tlie  simple  monk.  Under  a  robe  of  silk  and  pnrple  he  yron 
the  hair  shirt  and  frock  of  St.  Francis.  In  his  apartment^ 
embellished  with  costly  hangings,  he  slept  on  the  floor,  with 
only  a  log  of  wood  for  his  pillow. 

With  all  this,  he  displayed  a  haughty  greatness,  an  intre- 
pidity of  heart,  which  silenced  every  murmurer.  Ono  day,  it 
is  said,  while  he  was  crossing  the  public  square  during  a  bull- 
fight, the  furious  animal  escaped,  and  wounded  several  of  bit 
attendants,  but  Ximen^  never  quickened  his  stepa  Ferdi- 
nand owed  it  to  him  that  he  preserved  Castile,  and  Charies  V. 
that  he   became  king  of  Spain.     Before  that  tenadons  will 
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and  that  proud  coumge,  the  grandees  trembled  :  and  he  did 
not  boast  when,  pointing  to  his  cordon  of  St.  Francis,  be 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  this  with  which  I  bridle  the  pride  of  the 
aiTstocracy  of  Castile." 

Ximen^  reined  in  the  ambitious  turbulence  of  the  gi-eat 
nobles ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  prepared  also 
the  way  for  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown,  by  beginning 
the  destruction  of  the  provincial  franchises. 

He  was  scarcely  d(iad,  before  Charles  V.,  carrying  on  his 
work,  crushed  the  communes  as  the  great  cardinal  had 
crushed  the  nobles.  Toledo  had  played  the  principal  pait  in 
their  resistance — legal  at  first,  but  afterwards  armed.  One  of 
its  sons,  Don  Juan  de  Pad  ilia  was  the  hero  of  this  insurrec- 
tion of  the  comuneros,  and  the  first  maiiyr  in  the  noble  cause 
of  the  liberties  of  Castile.  Conquered  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Villalar,  he  fell  beneath  the  headsman\s  axe.  Before  dying, 
he  sent  to  his  wife.  Dona  Maria  Pachcco,  the  relics  which  he 
wore  suspended  to  his  neck,  and  to  the  city  of  Toledo  wrote 
this  famous  letter  : — 

*'  To  thee,  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  light  of  the  world ;  to  thee,  who  hath  been 
from  the  time  of  (he  Goths,  and  hast  poured  out  thy  blood  to  assure  thy  liberty,  and 
that  of  the  neighbouring  cities ;  thy  lejilimate  son,  Juan  de  Padilla,  makes  known 
that  through  the  blood  of  his  body  thy  ancient  victories  will  be  refreshed  and  renewed. 
If  fate  has  not  permitted  my  exploits  to  be  ranked  among  those  which  have  rendered 
thee  illustrious,  the  fault  is  in  my  ill  fortune,  not  in  my  good  will.  I  prize  the 
thought  that  I  quit  thee  only  with  life;  and  I  see  with  joy  that  it  is  the  least  of 
thy  children  who  to-day  will  suffer  death  for  thy  dear  sake.  Thou  hast  nourished  in 
thy  bosom  others  who  will  avenge  me.  I  commend  to  thee  my  soul,  as  to  the  patron  of 
Christianity.    I  say  nothing  of  my  body,  because  it  is  no  longer  mine.** 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  remarkable  monument  in  Toledo  is 
the  cloister  of  San  Giovanni  doa  Reynes.  The  church,  built 
by  Isabella^  is  ornamented  with  carvings  of  marvellous  deli- 
cacy,  but  they  are  lavished   with  an  excess  of  prodigality. 
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The  details  are  elianning  ;  but  the  whole  is  wanting  in  so- 
briety and  good  tjiste.  This  reproach,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  cloister,  wliich  is  a  inorceau  of  architecture  in 
every  respect  admirable.  Larger  and  richer  than  that  of 
Pampeluna,  its  style  is  an  elaborately  decorated,  but  still  very 
rich  Gothic.  Unfortunately,  the  War  of  Independence,  and, 
afterwards,  the  Civil  Wai*s,  have  partly  ruined  it  ;  one  of  its 
four  galleries  is  half  shattered.  The  materials  lie  on  the 
ground  ;  neither  much  time  nor  much  money  would  be  neces- 
sary to  rest<jre  this  noble  monument.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, apparently,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  money. 

In  the  loftiest  part  of  the  city,  and  so  situated  as  from  all 
parts  to  catch  the  eye,  rises  an  immense  ruin,  of  that  beauti- 
ful golden  red  colour  which  only  the  southern  sun  can  bestow 
on  the  monuments  of  the  past.  It  is  the  Alcazar  of  Charles  V. 
Burned  in  1710,  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  and  rebuilt 
by  Charles  III.,  it  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  Only  the  indestructible  walls 
remain,  flanked  at  the  four  angles  by  square  towers.  Its 
restoration  hiis  often  been  projected,  with  the  view  of  convert- 
ing it  into  a  military  school.  For  my  pai*t,  I  do  not  wish  it ; 
it  is  much  more  beautiful  in  its  present  condition,  dominating 
over  the  ancient  and  sombre  city  with  the  imposing  mass  of 
its  rent  and  vacant  walls,  through  whose  chinks  and  fissures 
the  setting  sun  flings,  every  evening,  the  glow  of  a  new  con- 
flagration. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Toledo.  For  an  antiquary, 
two  months  would  hardly  suftice ;  but  the  profanum  valgus 
may  well  be  content  with  less.  On  the  occasion  of  a  second 
visit   to   the   Cathedral,  I  admired  its  painted  windows^  tbe 
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finest  I  \iiui  neea  iu  Sjiain,  and  a  fi-esco  by  Luuu  du  Oiorduno, 
which  covei-s  the  whole  coiling  of  the  sacristy  ;  on  immense 
^vo^k,  beautiful  in  composition,  and  exquiaite  in  colour,  tliougli, 
perhaps,  somewhtit  too  sutt.  But  I  confess  that  1  ])assed 
rapidly  by  the  rarities  and  valuables  of  its  treasury ;  the 
grand  custmlta,  its  diamonds  and  jewellery,  iiussessed  little 
interest  for  me,  and  I  cjist  a  very  caivlesa  glance  at  the 
85,(100  pearls  which,  it  is  said,  adorn  the  Virgin's  mantle. 


Not  only  is  Toledo  gloomy,  but  it  is  an  icy  dwelling- place. 
Coming  from  a  warm  Murcian  night,  we  Iiaii  literally  fallen 
from  summer  into  winter.  The  railways  treat  us  to  these 
surprises,  but  this  was  anything  but  tigreeable  to  us.  The 
climate  of  Toledo  is  one  of  the  mdest  in  Spain  ;— a  climate 
always  in  extremes, — sometimes  cold,  sometimes  burning, — 
like  that  of  Ma<lrid.  In  summer  the  tlicitnometcr  rises  to 
40°  C. ;  it  descends  Hmnctimes  in  winter  to  l.j°  of  frost 
Though  it  was  the  beginning  of  May  when  we  visited  Toledi), 
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the  air  was  icy.  The  snow  was  lying  close  at  hand,  on  the 
rugged  declivities  of  the  Guadarrama,  and  the  biting  breeze 
which  blew  over  this  snow  made  us  shiver  under  all  our 
wrappings. 

Where  is  Granada^  we  exclaimed,  and  its  eternal  spring  ? 
Where  are  the  palm-groves  of  Elch^,  and  the  balmy  breezes 
of  the  gardens  of  Orihuela  ? 


XIII. 


3lrt  treasures  of  JHabrib. 


RRTURN   TO   THE   SPANISH   CAPITAL— THE    MUSEUM. 


Dost  ihoa  love  pictures? 

SUAKSPBARIL 


I  ADRID  did  not  please  me  much  more  on 
my  second  visit  than  on  my  first 

However,  the  season  was  further 
advanced  ;  the  trees  were  green  with 
foliage,  and  the  Pi-ado  shone  in  all 
ita  splendour.  I  found  that  Madrid 
rejoiced  in  all  the  inconveniences  and 
wearinesses  of  a  capital :  the  noisy  rest- 
\esa  crowd,  the  fruitless  agitation  and  crowdings  in  some  of 
tlie  streets  and  squares,  where  idlers  assemble,  and  the  extreme 
dcarnesn  of  all  things.      Nor  does  Madrid,  like  other  capitals, 
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present  aught  by  way  of  compensation :  nothing  gran<l, 
nothing  monumental,  or  even  attractive.  The  squares  are 
small,  the  fountains  are  small,  and  the  small  gardens  are 
planted  with  stunted  trees.  The  public  edifices  are  heavy 
buildings,  without  character,  and  without  style. 

For  example,  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  palace  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  the  air  of  a  barrack.  In  one  of 
the  great  neighbouring  streets  the  palace  of  the  Congress  is 
but  a  paltry  imitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris. 
Not  one  of  the  churches  at  Madrid  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  glance  ;  they  are  as  deficient  in  style  and  taste 
internally,  as  in  majesty  without.  All  is  modern  and 
commonplace.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  statues  which 
decorate  the  Prado.  One  day,  during  my  second  visit,  I  saw 
in  a  kind  of  little  square — about  as  broad  as  my  hand — 
between  three  tufts  of  verdure,  a  bronze  statue  perched  upon 
a  pedestal  so  high  that  you  could  scarcely  see  it.  The  in- 
scription informed  me  that  it  represented  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra,  and  Wiis  erected  in  1835.  The  inscription  is  not 
superfluous :  no  one  in  this  fop,  attired  like  a  courtier  of 
Philip  II.,  would  recognize  the  profound  and  ingenious  author 
of  "  Don  Quixote." 

We  turn  now  to  the  Museum  of  Madrid.  It  has  been 
described  as  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
AH,  the  Louvre  is  more  complete ;  but  as  an  assemblage  of 
masterpieces,  I  do  not  think  that  even  in  lUily  its  equal  can 
be  found.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Spanish  school : 
Velasquez  and  Murillo  can  be  appreciated  only  here.  But  the 
Italian,  Dutch,   and   Flemish   schools  ai-e  represented  by  au 
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extraordinary  number  of  pictures,  and  of  fii-st-class  pictures. 
There  are  ten  Raphaels,  and  forty  Titians ;  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  and  Teniers  shine  here  with  nearly  as  much  lustre  as 
at  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.  This  is  explained  when  we 
remember  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  monarchy 
ruled  over  Flanders,  Holland,  and  a  part  of  Italy ;  that 
Cliarles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  Philip  IV.,  some  through  love  of 
art,  others  through  vanity  or  tradition,  piqued  themselves  on 
collecting  in  all  quarters  the  woi'ks  of  the  great  contempoi^ary 
painters ;  finally,  that  the  treasures  of  America  for  a  long 
time  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  satisfying  this  truly 
royal  taste. 

Let  us  give  precedence,  as  courtesy  dictates,  to  the  Spaniards. 
On  entering  the  principal  gallery  we  ai'c  immediately  in  the 
midst  of  their  great  artists. 

We  go  straight  to  Velasquez,  for  he  is  the  least  known  of 
all,  and,  at  his  best,  is  to  be  met  with  only  at  Miidrid.* 

I  must  confcvss  the  truth  :  at  the  first  glance  Velasquez 
appeared  to  me  a  little  cold.  He  does  not  impress  you 
like  Murillo.  At  first  he  astonishes  more  than  he  charms 
you.  His  colouring  is  a  puzzle  ;  you  find  in  it  nothing  like 
what  you  have  seen  elsewhere,  or  what  you  expected  to  see. 
It  a]>pears  gloomy  and  lustreless.  But  wait  a  little  ;  look  for 
some  time  at  the  picture,  and  you  will  speedily  feel  its  secret 
power ;  you  will  comprehend  that  he  was  a  painter  of  the 
first  order,  and  an  original  genius. 

Velasquez,  in  effect,  holds  a  place  apart  among  the  great 
masters,  and  even  among  the  great  colourists.     He  is  not  a 

*  (The  English  galleries,  however,  contain  some  fine  specimens  of  Vcliwquez  1 
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lover  of  the  pure  line ;  he  cares  little  about  his  style,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  wholly  fails  in  the  ideal  He 
is  not  even  one  of  those  colourists  of  brilliant  imagination, 
who  rejoice  in  rich  hangings,  flashing  armour,  and  majestic 
architecture.  Nor  is  he  one  of  those  who  deal  in  violent 
contrasts,  in  strong  oppositions  of  light  and  shade,  in  the 
power  of  their  effects,  and  the  magic  of  their  tableaux.  No ;  it 
seems  that  Velasquez  disdained  these  artifices  and  mechanical 
procedures.  He  adds  nothing  to  Nature  ;  he  takes  her  just 
as  she  is,  and  as  she  is  reproduces  her  on  the  canvas.  Truth 
is  his  only  ideal  and  only  magic. 

Yet  he  is  not  a  realist,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
now-a-days  used.  Velasquez  is  true  without  being  vulgar. 
He  is,  par  eaxelkncej  the  painter  of  reality ;  but  he  knows 
how  to  infuse  movement  and  life  into  this  reality ;  he  stamps 
upon  it  the  impress  of  his  own  genius. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  his  **  Drinkers.**  At  bottom  it  is 
only  a  Flemish  tableau.  He  represents  a  party  of  topers, 
who,  with  grotesque  ceremonies,  are  receiving  a  novice  into 
their  brotherhood.  In  the  midst,  on  a  cask,  is  seated  a  young 
man,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  crowned  with  vine  leaves, 
figuring  the  god  of  wine.  The  novice,  an  old  weather-beaten 
soldier,  in  a  yellow  great-coat,  and  with  a  dagger  in  his  belt, 
is  on  his  knees ;  he  bends  his  head,  upon  which  the  youthful 
Bacchus  deposits  a  vine-leaf  crown.  A  drinker,  with  a  jovial 
ftice,  laughing  loudly  and  boisterously,  offers  the  new-comer 
a  porringer  full  of  wine.  Four  or  five  others  in  the  back- 
ground, beggars  in  rags  and  with  pimply  faces,  applaud  with 
voice  and  gesture. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  there  were  material  in  the  subject 
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for  the  production  of  any  great  effects.  And  yet,  out  of  this 
cabaret  scene,  Velasquez  has  made  a  masterpiece.  Every 
personage  is  in  such  bold  relief,  the  young  man  astride  on  the 
barrel  is  so  true  and  fresh  in  colouring,  his  neighbour  offering 
the  cup  laughs  at  the  spectator  with  a  laughter  so  open  and 
80  communicative  ;  all  these  wine-soaked  figures  are  so  strik- 
ing, so  living,  that  the  sulject  is  forgotten,  and  admiration 
compelled.  What  is  specially  marvellous,  is  the  young  semi- 
naked  man.  The  light  falls  on  his  arms  and  chest,  and  the 
white  body  is  detached  from  the  neutral  tones  surrounding  it 
with  an  extraordinary  power  and  brilliancy.  It  is  not  colour, 
it  is  flesh.  No  one  has  painted  flesh  like  Velasquez.  Com- 
pared with  him,  all  other  painters — the  very  greatest  colourists 
— seem  to  have  painted  conventional  flesh.  Close  to  this 
astonishing  picture  of  the  ^*  Drinkers "  hangs  a  very  fine 
canvas  by  Rubens,  representing  *'  Andromeda  delivered  by 
Perseus  :  "  Andromeda's  naked  figure  is  in  the  painter's  best 
manner,  and  admirable  in  colouring.  Well :  when  we  look 
alternately  at  the  two  pictures,  this  Andromeda,  by  the  side 
of  the  young  man  of  Velasquez,  has  the  eftect  of  a  lay  figure 
by  the  side  of  a  body  with  flesh  and  bone. 

Another  picture  of  Velasquez  is  superior,  perlia[»s,  to  the 
one  we  have  been  describing ;  we  refer  to  that  which  is  called 
the  "  Picture  of  the  Lances,"  or  the  "  Surrender  of  Breda." 
Here,  again,  the  subject  is  nothing;  an  official  subject — that 
is,  the  coldest  in  the  world,  and  the  most  devoid  of  interest. 
In  the  foreground,  a  fine  landscape,  a  verdurous  plain,  and  in 
the  distance  the  town.  In  the  first  i)lace,  two  groups  of  armed 
men  :  the  Flemings  on  the  left ;  on  the  right,  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  centre,  in  the  open  space  between  them,  the  governor 
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of  Breda  humbly  presenting  the  keys  of  the  town  to  the 
Marquis  de  Spinola,  who,  out  of  courtesy,  has  descended  from 
his  horse,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  towards  him.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  Spanish  general  is  mild  and  intellectual,  his 
gesture  charming,  with  a  noble  and  graceful  courtesy. 

But  that  which  no  words  can  describe  is  the  breadth  of  the 
scene,  the  ease  with  which  forty  secondary  are  grouped  abound 
two  principal  peraonages,  the  art  with  which  all  these  figures 
are  crowded  together  without  confusion,  deploying,  as  it  were, 
on  different  planes,  and  receding  into  the  canvas.  We  feel 
that  there  is  space  between  them,  and  that  the  air  circulates. 

It  has  been  said  of  Velasquez  tliat  he  could  paint  the  air, 
and   tlie   saying  is  true.      No   violent   effect  of  colour  is  seen 
here  ;  the  moirde  crupper  of  Spinola's  horse  alone  attracts  the 
eye  in  the  foreground  ;  but  the  general  gamut  of  the  picture 
is  its  clear  gray   tones.       All  is  in   brightness ;   a  diffused, 
pearly  light  envelops  and  seems  to  clothe  every  object.     How 
did    the   artist   contrive  to  maintain    all  these  equal  values^ 
without  neutralizing  the  one  by  the  other,  and  without  injur- 
ing  the  effect  of  the  whole  ?     That  is  his  secret,  and  it  lies 
buried   with   him.      It  implies  21,  tour  de  force,  a  prodigy  of 
art,  which  must  ever  be  the  despair  of  every  man  who  handles 
a  brush. 

Perhaps  Rembrandt  alone,  that  incomparable  magician,  bw 
attained  .an  equal  power  of  relief  and  illusion.  In  his  "  Ana- 
tomical Lesson,"  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Hague,  he  b^ 
anived,  without  employing  the  usual  processes  of  chiaro-oscuro, 
at  an  analogous  effect.  But  neither  Rembrandt  nor  Velasquez 
has  had  rivals  or  imitatoi's.  Each  of  them  is  unique  in  d*s 
way.  Velasquez  had  paid  two  visits  to  Italy,  and  studied  the 
Venetians  dee])ly.      He  must  also  have  known  Rubens,  for  be 
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was  only  thirty  years  old  when  Rubens  came  to  Madrid. 
But  he  has  not  imitated  Rubens,  or  the  Venetians,  or  any 
one.  His  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  originalities  which 
the  history  of  Art  offers. 

I  have  no  space  to  speak  of  all  his  great  compositions. 
But  the  same  qualities  are  found  in  different  degrees  in  his 
picture  of  "  the  Infants,*'  and  especially  in  that  of  "  the 
Spinners,"  where  a  group  of  "  operatives  *'  are  admiring  a 
woman,  seen  at  the  back,  in  full  light,  who  is  a  prodigy  of 
execution.  But  of  these  pictures,  some  are  merely  interiors  ; 
others,  like  his  **  Apollo,"  notwithstanding  great  merit  in 
painting,  are  astonishingly  deficient  in  style. 

Velasquez,  perhaps,  has  put  most  style  into  his  portraits. 
But  in  these  again  there  is  nothing  seductive  in  his  painting ; 
their  aspect  is  severe,  and  almost  cold.  But  what  vigour ! 
what  truth !  what  life !  Consider  awhile  these  pale  and 
haughty  heads  ;  they  look  at  you,  they  are  about  to  move, 
about  to  speak. 

And  yet,  too  frequently,  he  had  such  unfavourable  models ! 
Were  they  not  Velasquez's,  who  would  not  weary  of  encounter- 
ing at  every  step,  reproduced  ad  nauseam  in  the  galleries  of 
Madrid,  the  eternal  portrait  of  that  Philip  IV.,  who  was  (let 
this,  at  least,  be  said  in  his  honour)  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  master :  a  dull  morose  face,  with  a  sunken  eye,  thick 
lips,  and  the  heavy  Austrian  jaw  ! 

What  charming  carelessness  in  that  young  child,  dressed  in 
hunting  garb,  a  helmet  on  his  ear,  and  a  musket  in  his  hand ! 
What  movement  in  that  other,  bending  to  the  gallop  of  his 
pony !  Above  all,  what  nobleness,  what  haughtiness,  what 
statesmanlike  breadth  in  that  grand  equestrian  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Olivarfes  !     And  then,  turn  and  examine  those  court 
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fools,  comedians,  beggai-s  ;  where  would  you  find  more  comic 
spirit,  a  finer  treatmeDt,  a  more  subtle  touch  ? 

We  halt  before  a  deligiitful  landscape ;  it  is  an  alley  in  the 


gardens  of  Aranjiioz.      In  the  liackgrouitd,  the  sun  sets  behitid 
a  knot  of  st^itely  tiecs,  whose  elegant  outlineN  are  defined  ou  a 
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sky  sliglitly  tinted  with  orange.      Ie  the  front  are  some  other 
trees,  slenderer  and  less  thickly  jilanted,  around  whose  trunks 
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creepers  and  ivy  entwine,  to  decorate  them   with  wa\'y  gar- 
lands.    This  is  soft,  tranquil,  bannonious,  light  of  tone.     In 
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looking  at  these  beautiful  shades  we  obtain,  as  it  were,  an 
impression  of  the  calm  and  freshness  of  evening.  The  name 
of  Velasquez  is  written  below  this  picture.  With  one  or  two 
others,  it  proves  that  he  could  have  carried,  if  he  would,  the 
same  genius  into  the  interpretation  of  nature  as  into  that  of 
the  human  figure. 

In  every  branch  of  his  art  which  he  essayed,  Velasquez  has 
excelled,    save,  perhaps,   in    the   religious.      His  Virgins  and 
Saints — happily  they  are  not  very  numerous — are  mediocre. 
This   might   be   expected,    for  .Velasquez   paints  nature,   and 
nothing  else.     He  is  deficient  in  ideality  and  sentiment ;  nay, 
more,  his  qualities  here  become  very  nearly  defects.      Look  at 
the  best  of  his  religious  pictures,   his   "  Crucifixion."      It  is 
certainly  a  powerful  piece  of  painting ;  but  his  Christ  is  too 
true,  too  real ;  it  is  so  true  and  real  as  to  be  disgusting.     The 
moment  chosen  by  the  painter  is  not  that  of  death — not  that 
when  life,  just  rendered  up,  still  leaves  on  the  earthly  wreck 
a  pale  reflection  and   a  last  perfume.     No ;    his  Christ  has 
yielded   up    his   soul   for   some  time   already,    and   there   is 
nothing  before  you  but  the  cold  and  motionless  dead  body. 
That  bloodless  flesh,  of  a  bluish  whiteness — that  corpse-like 
rigidity — those   blood-clotted  hairs,   which  are   glued  to  the 
forehead,  and  cover  as  with  a  sinister  veil  one  half  the  face; — 
all  this,  even  to  the  wood  of  the  cross,  whose  knots  and  veins 
may  be  counted, — all  this  is,  I  confess,  of  a  poignant  truth; 
but  it  is  neither  religious  nor  divine.      It  shows  you  the  hor- 
rors of  death — it  does  not  show  the  mystery  of  the  Atone- 
ment ;  you  see  the  corpse  of  a  criminal — you  do  not  see  the 
botly  of  the  Son  of  God. 

From    Velasquez    to    Murillo   is   a   world.       It    would  be 
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difficult  to  find  two  great  painters,  two  great  colon rists,  more 
dissimilar.  Nevertheless  they  were  contemporaries,  being 
both  born  at  Seville;  Velasquez  in  1599,  Murillo  in  1618. 
Velasquez  was  already  in  the  full  splendour  of  his  glory,  and 
in  the  height  of  his  favour  at  Philip  the  Fourth's  court,  when 
his  young  countryman,  poor,  unknown,  without  a  protector 
and  without  a  guide,  but  full  of  entliusiasm  and  of  passion 
for  art,  came  to  Madrid.  Velasquez  received  him  warmly, 
patronized  him,  and  threw  open  to  him  his  studio  and  the  rich 
collections  of  the  Escorial.  It  was  under  tliese  influences 
that  Murillo's  genius  was  developed ;  for  he  never  visited 
Italy.  We  may  well  be  astonished  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
he  preserved  so  completely  his  own  originality. 

Accoi*ding  to  a  man's  tastes,  his  theories,  or  mental  bias,  he 
will  prefer  Velasquez  to  Murillo,  or  Murillo  to  Velasquez. 
But  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
parallel  between  them,  and  to  give  the  palm  of  superiority 
to  either  the  one  or  the  otlier.  Their  (qualities  are  so 
different  that  you  cannot  apply  to  tliem  the  same  mode  of 
estimation. 

As  for  Murillo,  you  need  not  look  at  him  twice  to  understand 
and  enjoy  him.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  seductive 
than  his  painting.  Nothing  softer  to  the  eye,  more  harmonious, 
or  more  velvety  than  his  coloure.  He  is  deficient  sometimes 
in  strength  ;  but  he  has  a  sovereign  grace  and  charm — that 
somewhat  soft  but  penetrating  grace  which  the  Italians  call 
morbidezza.  He  is  deficient  sometimes  in  style,  and,  like  all 
the  painters  of  the  Spanish  school,  is  wanting  in  ideality  ; 
but  he  possesses  much  poetical  spirit,  and,  frequently,  a  great 
depth  of  sentiment. 

In  France    Murillo  is  known  only  by  his  "  Conceptions  of 
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tlie  Virgin  "and  his  *' Little  Beggar"  in  the  Louvre,  and 
French  writei*8  ai*e  apt  to  suppose  that  he  has  painted  nothing 
but  '^Conceptions  "  and  "Beggars."  As  for  "Beggars,"  I  did  not 
see  a  single  one  from  his  biiisli  in  all  Spain  ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  j)aintcd  any  but  those  which  are  at  Paris.  However  this 
may  be,  you  must  visit  Madrid  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
variety  of  his  manner.  His  cabinet  pictures  are  not  the  least 
remarkable.  The  fii-st  which  the  visitor  sees  on  entering  the 
great  gallery  is  a  "  Rebecca  at  the  Fountain."  Do  not  expect 
to  find  in  it  any  Biblical  colouring,  but  it  is  simple  in  senti- 
ment; the  attitudes  are  graceful;  the  colour  is  ricli ;  the  touch 
vigorous.  By  its  side  hangs  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew;" 
a  small  canvas,  but  a  large  composition.  The  saint^  nailed  to 
the  cross,  raises  his  eyes  to  the  opening  heavens :  in  the 
midst  of  radiant  clouds,  a  group  of  angels  presents  him  with 
the  palm  ;  his  transfigured  countenance  radiates  with  celestial 
joy.  In  the  fi)regr(^und,  on  the  right  and  left,  are  groups  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  a<lmii*able  for  their  naturalness, 
life,  and  movement.  This  j)iuture,  which  is  only  a  few  feet 
square,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  pjiinter's  masterpiocea 
I  advise  those  critics  who  deny  him  the  possession  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  to  go  and  see  it. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  a  "Concep- 
tion "  hung  a  few  feet  fuitlier  oft*.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the 
one  at  Paris,  and,  in  my  opinion,  superior  Jis  a  work  of  art  Not 
that  the  Virgin's  head  is  of  a  more  elevated  or  more  ideal 
character  :  Murillo,  in  all  his  Virgins,  genei"aliy  repixxluces  the 
same  type,  which  is  the  Andalusian  ;  .somewhat  soft,  and 
sonjcwhat  <leficient  in  nobleness.  But  he  has  given  U^  the 
face  a  truly  touching  expression — a  confused  and  channing 
mixture  of  joy  and  trembling,  of  humility  and  adoration  ;  the 
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furehesJ  seems   illuminated  with  a  siipematurnl   luntre ;   tlie 
eyes  are  rai8e<I  towardn  heaven,  full  of  gratitmle  ami  love. 
As  for  the  execution,  it  has  that  delicacy,  that  s)tlenilour, 


that  prestige,  which  belong  only  to  Murillo.  The  angels  are 
ravishing.  No  one  knew  like  him  how  to  suxpend  around 
the  radiant  Madonnas,  whose  feet  rest  on  the  silver  crescent^ 
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in  a  bland  and  pearly  light,  those  groups  of  little  angels,  which 
twine  round  them  like  a  garland  of  flowers.  He  is  particu- 
larly partial  to  this  subject,  and  we  must  own  that  he  excels 
in  it.  The  elegance,  the  variety,  the  fecundity  which  he 
brings  to  it,  is  marvellous ;  these  charming  heads  seem  to 
unfold  of  themselves  under  his  pencil.  They  have  not  the 
severe  and  pensive  beauty  of  Raphael's  angels ;  they  have  an 
infantine  grace  and  simplicity. 

Murillo  is,  emphatically,  the  painter  of  children  ;  in  this 
line,  his  *'St.  John  the  Baptist  while  a  Child,"  and  his  *' In- 
fants with  the  Shell,"  are  unsurpassed.  In  the  former,  what 
a  grave  mild  beauty  on  that  pure  forehead,  in  those  large 
living  and  speaking  eyes  !  In  the  second,  what  a  naive  and 
smiling  expression  in  the  Divine  Child,  as  he  bends  gently 
over  the  little  St.  John,  and  puts  to  his  lips  the  shell  full  of 
water  !  These  pictures  have  been  popularized  by  engravings; 
but  in  losing  their  colouring,  they  lose  a  portion  of  their 
charm.  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  this  colouring.  The 
Spaniards  say  of  Murillo,  that  his  flesh  is  painted  with  blood 
and  milk  mixed  together,  con  ledie  y  sangre.  It  is  owing  to 
the  velvety  tints,  the  transparencies,  and  the  shifting  reflec- 
tions, that  even  the  shadows  are  simply  softened  lights. 

The  "grand  style"  and  ideal  beauty  are  wanting,  I  have 
already  said,  in  Murillo's  religious  painting.  Thu8»  his 
"  Shepherds  adoring  the  Cradle  at  Bethlehem "  is  a  superb 
piece  of  work  ;  but  they  are  Spanish  shepherds  assembled  in 
tlie  hut  of  a  beautiful  AndaJusian  peasant.  His  "  Holy 
Family,  with  a  little  Dog,"  is,  as  a  painting,  remarkable  for 
a  vigour  and  solidity  one  would  not  have  expected  to  find  in 
Murillo ;  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  "  interior/' 
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with  the  figures  of  some  lionest  artisans.  Admirable  paint- 
ings, with  nothing  religious  about  them  but  their  titles !  It 
is  true  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  celebrated  pictures 
of  the  Flemish,  and  even  of  the  Italian  schools. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Murillo  has  risen  to  the  grand 
style.  His  **  Virgin  with  Rosary"  has  not  the  all-ideal  purity  of 
RaphaeFs  Virgins  ;  but  it  has  grandeur  and  majesty.  It  is  no 
longer  the  mere  type  of  Andalusian  loveliness ;  its  beauty  is 
severe,  almost  Roman.  The  colouring,  warm  and  strong,  is 
in  harmony  with  the  firmness  of  the  drawing. 

These  are  great  works.  And  yet,  as  we  know,  Murillo  is 
not  here  in  all  his  entirety.  Seville  has  his  *'St.  Thomas'* 
and  his  **  St.  Antony  of  Padua  ;  "  in  the  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Madrid  is  preserved  his  "St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,*'  which 
many  look  upon  as  his  masterpiece.  Well  does  he  deserve 
his  title  of  the  Spanish  Correggio.  Velasquez  is  powei-ful, 
but  somewhat  cold  ;  he  astonishes,  but  he  does  not  charm,  and 
never  movea  Murillo  seduces,  captivates,  and  sometimes 
moves ;  he  has  less  truth,  perhaps,  but  more  poetry. 

The  third  name  in  the  great  trinity  of  Spanish  Ai-t  is 
RiBERA.  To  many  it  conveys  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
painter  of  martyi*s  and  hideous  punishments ;  we  see  him 
always  displaying  on  the  canvas  bleeding  limbs  and  palpitat- 
ing entrails — in  a  word,  his  ideal  of  horror.  This  Ribei'a, 
almost  the  only  one  we  know  of,  is  also  met  with  in  Spain. 
At  Seville,  in  the  Due  de  Montpensier's  palace,  may  be  seen  a 
"  Cato  of  Utica  **  tearing  out  his  bowels,  which  is  the  sublime 
of  this  gloomy  and  violent  style.  To  the  same  style,  which 
appears  to  have  been  Ribera's  first,  belongs  also  a  **  Prome- 
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tlieiis  torn  bj'  the  Vulture,"  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid.  But 
tliero  is  also  another  Ribera,  who,  without  being  so  outri 
as  a  realist,  remains  an  admirable  colourist,  and  attains  to  a 
much  higher  level  of  art ;  a  rude  an^  powerful  genius,  who. 
despite  his  prolonged  residence  in  Italy,  has  continued  pro- 
foundly Spa-nish,  and  who,  without  shame,  can  endure  com- 
parison with  his  two  illustrious  rivals. 


His  "St.  Peter  delivered  by  the  Angels,"  and  "Jacob  Asleep," 
ei^hibit  tbe  ma^steiK  greatest  quidities;  bis  wild  and  fier}' 
impulse  is  here  subdued  into  a  restrained  force,  vigour,  and 
splendour.  Tlic  "  Jacob,"  it  is  true,  is  deBcient  in  nobility  ; 
but  how  soundly  lie  sleeps  !  and  what  a  light  shines  over  that 
male  figure  defined  against  the  shade  1 

There  is  notliing  to  wound  the  eye,  there  are  no  horrible 
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details  in  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew."  The 
figure  of  the  saint  is  full  of  serenity  and  grandeur.  One  per- 
ceives, one  feels,  that  here  the  painter  was  in  full  possession 
of  himself ;  the  effects  of  colour  are  simply  used  by  him  as  an 
accessory ;  he  has  sought  for  expression,  and  he  has  attained 
it  The  principal  personage  is  no  longer  the  executioner,  but 
the  saint ;  instead  of  oflFending  the  eyes,  it  speaks  to  the  soul. 
I  would  wish  also  to  take  note  of  a  small  cabinet  picture 
representing  a  "  Magdalene,"  and  a  true  Magdalene  ;  not  one 
of  those  beautiful  girls  of  Correggio  or  Titian,  fresh  and  rosy, 
and  scarcely  veiling  their  voluptuous  forms  under  the  floods 
of  their  golden  hair;  nor  like  those  of  Guido,  ostentatiously 
raising  to  heaven  their  eyes,  swimming  with  melancholy  and 
soft  langour,  and  impressing  you  with  the  belief  that  they  are 
sirens^  whose  penitence  is  only  a  fiction.  The  "  Magdalene  " 
of  Ribera  is  wholly  different ;  she  has  been,  and  she  still  is, 
beautiful,  and  her  besmirched  loveliness  does  but  the  more 
pr^nantly  bear  witness  to  her  remorse.  Her  eyes  are  red 
with  tears,  her  pallid  cheeks  bear  the  traces  of  her  austeritiea 

I  have  spoken  at  such  length  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Spanish  school  that  I  have  no  room  to  dwell  upon  its  paintei^ 
of  the  second  rank  ;  neither  upon  Morales,  whom  his  com- 
patriots surnamed  El  Divino  ;  nor  upon  Alonzo  Cano,  whom 
they  have  somewhat  ambitiously  compared  to  Michael  Angelo. 
1  shall  not  even  speak  of  Zurbaran,  though  he  merits  a  place 
apart,  and  in  the  first  rank  ;  there  are  but  two  of  his  pictures 
in  the  Museum  at  Madrid.  These  are  enough  to  give  an  idea 
of  his  grave,  ingenious,  and  brilliant  manner ;  but  they  are 
not  enough  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  his  work.  I  will  only 
Kiy  a  word  in  reference   to  a  painter,  very  little — but  who 
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deserves  to  be  well — known;  Joanfes,  who  has  been  called  the 
Penigino  of  Spain.  He  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  studied  in 
the  Roman  school.  His  outline  is  somewhat  stiff;  his  com- 
I)osition  has  that  naive  simplicity  which  characterizes  the 
early  flights  of  ai-t ;  Joanes  opens  in  Spain,  in  effect,  the  cycle 
of  the  great  painting.  But,  in  expression  and  colour,  he 
approaches  the  Italian  mastera  more  closely  than  any  other. 
His  principal  works  are — besides  an  "  Eccc  Homo,'*  and  a 
"  Last  Supper  "  of  very  fine  character — a  series  of  pictures  re- 
presenting the  life  of  St.  Stephen.  All  these  compositions  aiv 
impressed  with  a  very  profound  and  very  elevated  religious 
sentiment.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  earnest  faith,  and 
that  he  always  partook  of  the  communion  before  beginning  au 
important  picture.  Of  all  the  Spanish  painters,  Joanes  is, 
perhaps,  the  one  who  has  infused  into  art  the  most  spiritual- 
istic tendencies,  and  striven  the  most  eagerly  to  elevate  it  to- 
wards the  heights  of  the  ideal. 

While  rambling  through  this  Spanish  gallery, — so  rich,  and, 
moreover,  of  so  strong  an  originality, — one  thing  jiarticularly 
strikes  us ;  its  austere  and  almost  exclusively  religious  char- 
acter. If  we  except  Velasquez,  who  was  a  court  painter,  and 
some  of  the  works  of  Ribera,  which  Ittily  might  reclaim,  all 
the  other  Spanish  paintei*s  have  dealt  only  with  sacred  sul*- 
jects.  In  the  vast  collection  at  Madrid,  as  in  that  at  Seville, 
you  will  scarcely  find  a  profane  subject,  a  a)mposition  bor- 
rowed from  ancient  or  modern  history,  still  leas  from  Greek 
mythology.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Spanish  painter  haa  ever 
created  a  Venus ;  no  voluptuous  scene,  nor  even  one  inspired 
by  the  antique  poesy.  No  nudities,  not  even  those  which 
art  can  invest  with  its  ideal  chastity. 
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Uistory  explains  this  singularity.  For  a  long  time  the 
Church  wiis  the  best,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  patron  of 
painting  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  nobility  never  showed  any 
love  for,  or  generosity  tij wards,  the  ails  ;  in  this  respect  it 
was  very  inferior  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  aristocracy  of 
Italy.  Murillo,  for  example,  who  spent  his  life  at  Seville, 
never  worked  except  for  churches  and  convents.  Hence  we 
can  understand  why  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  so  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  ancient  poesy  and  Greek  paganism, 
did  not  penetrate  into  Spain.  Naturally  it  harmonized  very 
indifferently  with  the  Spanish  genius ;  had  it  been  otherwise, 
ecclesiastical  austerity  would  have  repelled  it.  In  Spain,  and 
even  outside  of  the  churches,  the  sovereigns,  so  far  as  paint- 
ing was  concerned,  insisted  on  an  extreme  rigorism.  Lucii 
Giordano  was  ordered,  at  the  Escorial,  to  clothe  with  decent 
draperies  some  thinly-clad  saints  who  had  been  painted  by 
Titian*s  audacious  brush.  Too  much  absorbed  in  itself,  the 
Spanish  art  never  ventured  on  the  lofty  flight  of  the  Italian  ; 
it  lacked,  like  the  Flemish  ait,  the  study  of  the  antique,  and 
the  feeling  of  ideal  beauty  which  that  study  develops  and 
fertilizes.  Ancient  poetry,  ancient  art — these  are  the  eternal 
sources  of  beauty  ;  Christian  sentiment  may  add  to  them  its 
lofty  and  sublime  inspirations ;  but  not  even  the  most  power- 
ful geniuses  can  dispense  with  their  vivifying  influences. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  Flemish  and  Italian 
pictures  in  the  Madrid  Museum.  These  schools  are  known  ; 
and,  besides,  what  can  one  single  out  in  such  an  embaiTass- 
ment  of  wealth  ?  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  indication 
of  a  few  masterpieces  as  we  pass  along. 

Raphael  reigns  sovereign  here,  as  at  Rome  and  at  Florence. 
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Two  "  Holy  Families,*'  which  dispute  nearly  on  equal  terms 
our  admiration;  "The  Pearl,"  and  "The  Virgin  with  the 
Fish  ;  "  a  "  Visitation,"  and  the  "  Spasimo  ;  "  these  ai-e  his  prin- 
cipal pictures. 

The  "  Spasimo,"  which  is  well  known  through  engravings 
of  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  master's  greatest  works. 
Unfortunately  the  picture,  which  was  painted  on  wood,  has 
suffered  greatly  :  it  luis  been  restored  ;  and  the  coloui-s  seem 
to  have  lost  their  original  harmony,  and  assumed  a  reddish  tone, 
which  at  fii*st  completely  destroys  their  effect.  But,  on  a 
second  glance,  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  impresses  you  :  Jesus 
has  fallen  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,  bathed  in  blood  and  sweat 
His  mother  approaches  him,  with  tears  pouring  down  her 
face,  and  stretching  her  arms  towards  him,  falls  back,  half- 
swooning,  into  the  embrace  of  the  holy  women,  while  the 
august  victim  raises  towards  her  a  glance  of  sublime  resigna- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  impress  on  a  human  countenance  a 
grander  expression  of  simultaneous  majesty  and  pain,  an  ex- 
pression more  noble  and  yet  more  heart-rending.  That 
Raphael  has  left  works  which  soar  still  higher  into  the  region 
of  pure  art  may  be  the  case  ;  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  believe  I 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  he  has  wrought  nothing  grander 
or  more  pathetic,  nothing  which  more  eloquently  breathes  a 
religious  sentiment,  at  once  penetmting  and  exalted. 

The  "  Visitation "  will  belong  to  the  painter's  first  style. 
In  the  choice  of  subject,  and  its  mode  of  treatment,  we 
recognize  the  pupil  of  Perugino.  The  Virgin,  timid,  and  with 
eyes  cast  down,  receives  the  felicitations  of  St.  Elizabeth.  On 
her  sweet  countenance,  and  in  her  charmingly  simple  ex- 
pression, you  observe  a  chaste  but  confused  grace — a  holy 
candour,  and  a  mixture  of  pious  joy  and  reverent  adoration 
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What  delicacy!   what  subtlety  of  shading!   what  soul,  what 
genius  in  the  painter ! 

Around  these  mastei-pieces  are  grouped  hundreds  of  can- 
vasses, which,  anywhere  else,  we  should  admire  to  our  heart's 
content.  By  Andrea  del  Sarto,  besides  a  beautiful  "Virgin," 
there  is  a  magnificent  portrait  of  his  wife  ;  a  beautiful  head, 
hard  and  subtle,  with  the  smile  of  a  heartleas  coquette.  We 
see  in  her  the  woman  whose  evil  influence  ruined  the  poor 
artist.  By  Correggio  there  is  a  "  Magdalene,"  sparkling  with 
profane  grace  and  beauty,  with  golden  tresses,  and  a  robe  of 
brocade.  By  Giorgione,  a  "  Holy  Family  ;  "  superb,  but  not 
divine.  By  Albano,  a  "  Toilette  of  Venus  ;  "  ravishing  in  its 
finish,  delicacy,  and  freshness.  And  what  more  ?  Luini, 
Bassano,  the  Bellinis,  Sebastian  del  Piombo — with  their  names 
alone  I  might  fill  pages. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  great  Venetians,  and  unless  we 
went  to  Venice  itself,  we  can  nowhere  else  enjoy  such  a  feast. 
It  is  dazzling,  it  is  overpowering,  and  compels  you  to  pause. 

Titian  here  has  forty  pictures,  and  some  of  the  finest 
porti-aits  which  he  ever  painted.  The  friend  of  Charles  V., 
who  loaded  him  w^ith  favours  and  with  marks  of  his  esteem,  he 
has  painted  him  several  times,  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  costumes. 
The  Madrid  Galler}^,  besides  a  grand  equestrian  poi-trait  of 
the  Emperor,  possesses  another  in  which  he  is  represented  on 
foot,  and  this  I  much  prefer. 

Charles  V.  is  standing  in  full  court  costume,  with  a  black 
cap,  a  white  mantle,  and  a  pourpoint  of  cloth  of  gold.  His 
left  hand  rests  on  the  head  of  a  great  African  greyhound,  his 
favourite.  Elegance  and  nobility  are  visible  in  his  whole 
person.     The  head  is  fine  and  cold  ;  the  eye  intellectual,  but 
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half  veiled.  Under  the  somewhat  studied  grace  and  the  half 
smile  you  feel  the  shrewd  ability  of  the  statesman.  On  his 
receding  forehead  is  all  the  Austrian  pride,  and  in  the  project- 
ing lower  jaw  all  the  Flemish  tenacity. 

Opposite  the  father  is  the  son.  Titian  painted  Philip  K. 
in  his  early  manhood,  at  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
prince  is  also  dressed  in  court  costume ;  a  thin,  slender,  and 
stiflF  figure.  His  hair  is  short  and  light,  his  complexion  pale; 
the  eyes  prominent,  cold,  and  harsh.  The  marked  featiii-e  of 
bis  physiognomy  is  his  mouth,  which  is  thick  and  sensual, 
imperious  and  contemptuous.  The  forehead  is  fine  ;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  youth  in  the  face — the  expression  is  gloomy 
and  haughty.      It  is  a  mask  of  marble. 

In  the  Madrid  Galleiy  you  may  see  another  portrait  of 
Philip  II.,  not  by  Titian,  but  by  Pantoja^  which  represents  the 
king  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years.  The  portrait  of  Pautoja 
is  not  wanting  in  finesse  ;  the  painter  seems  to  have  wished  to 
soften  his  terrible  model,  and  has  wreathed  his  lips  with  a  kind 
of  smile,  which,  after  all,  is  not  very  reassuring.  For  under  the 
heavier  outlines  of  age  you  see  the  same  face  of  wax  or 
marble,  the  same  cold,  fixed  gaze.  We  must  note  only  some 
characteristic  details :  the  king  holds  in  his  hand  a  lai^ 
beaded  rosary,  and  wears  on  his  head  a  black  velvet  cap. 
Before  this  ghastly  figure,  clad  wholly  in  black,  one  stops  to 
ask  whether  it  is  a  king  we  look  upon,  a  monk,  or  an  in- 
quisitor. 

Two  large  pictures  by  Titian  attract  our  gaze  from  a&r. 
They  are  a  couple  of  those  canvasses  which  critics  conven* 
tionally  call  Yenuses,  and  which  represent  beautiiiil  womeii. 
lying  on  their  bed,  naked  and  asleep.     Gilded  and  luniinous 
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these,  in  which  the  voluptuous  and  somewhat  pagan  genius  of 
the  Renaissance  shines  conspicuous,  and  which,  I  imagine, 
must  be  greatly  astonished  to  find  themselves  astray  among 
the  austere  or  ascetic  pictures  of  the  Spanish  school.  And, 
in  truth,  they  have  not  long  tilled  their  present  places.  Pur- 
chased by  Philip  IV.,  they  remained  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century  under  a  triple  lock,  as  obscene  objects.  Two  or  three 
revolutions  had  to  take  place  before  these  chpfs-iV i£wvre  re- 
gained the  light  of  day. 

Let  me  also  pai-ticularize  a  "  Salome  carrying  the  Head  of 
St  John  Baptist."  It  is  only  a  half-length  strictly,  but  a  splen- 
did one.  The  head  is  slightly  inclined  backwards,  the  arms  are 
upraised  to  carry  the  bleeding  tr<>j)hy.  What  elegance ! 
What  a  haughty  gesture !  What  a  liglit  uj>on  those  arms, 
which  one  would  say  to  be  shaped  of  marble  gilded  by  the 
sun! 

By  its  side  is  a  vast  allegorical  composition  which  was 
painted  by  Titian,  in  commemorationof  the  victory  of  Lepan to. 
We  know  that  this  victory  was  won  in  1572,  and  as  Titian 
was  born  in  1477,  he  must  have  been  ninety-five  years  of 
age  when  he  painted  this  picture.  Yet,  from  the  vigour  of 
the  touch,  and  the  splendour  of  the  colouring,  one  would  say 
it  was  the  work  of  a  young  man.  What  men  were  these 
artists  of  the  Renaissance,  Titian,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Michel  Angelo  !     Souls  of  fire  in  bodies  of  iron  ! 

Of  Paolo  Veronese  I  can  mention  but  one  or  two  specimens, 
a  "Susannah,**  and  an  "  Infant  Jesus  among  the  Doctors** — 
the  latter  a  beautiful  composition,  in  which  the  heads  are  very 
noble,  and  the  painter  has  displayed  all  the  splendours  of  his 
palette  ; — of  Tintoretto,  some  portraits  of  incredible  energy  ; 
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and  a  "  Sea  Fight,'"  full  of  fury,  and  distinguished  by  a  female 
figure  wliich  I  think  I  can  still  see,  her  dishevelled  locks  in- 
tertwined with  pearls,  the  bead,  of  a  strange  and  extntordinaiy 
beauty,  turned  aside. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  are  not  less  well  repre- 
sented at  Madrid  than  the  Italian.  Kembrandt  has  but  one 
portrait ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  him.     Van 


Dyck,  bi-'sides  some  little  ecclesiastical  subjet-ts,  has  four  or 
five  portraits,  which  are  certainly  among  h  s  finest  "i 
Rubens,  we  must  note  also  some  ma^'nificcnt  (  lirait  "i 
among  an  enormous  number  of  pictures  of  ev  13  s ze  •*tae 
liostchy  interioi-s  which  are  equid  to  his  greattst  t  mi>w 
tions.  Here  are  ketTiiesses,  village-dan  cos,  of  a  \er\e,  ga^'j 
niovoment,  and  colour  which  are  truly  admirable;  tlipre 
nymphs  and  sntyif* ;  and,  especially,  his  "  Garden  of  Luve," 
i-e presenting  an  assemblage  of  young  men  and  women,  seat«J, 
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or  frolicking  under  leafy  shadows.  Rubens  lias  infused 
into  this  picture  not  only  his  own  dazzling  colour,  but  some- 
thing of  the  grace  of  Albano. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  minor  Flemings  ?  Of 
Teniers,  Wouvermans,  Ruysdael  ?  Of  the  first  alone  there 
are  seventy-six  pictures  at  Madrid,  and  ^ome  of  these  the 
most  important  and  charming  he  has  ever  painted.  I  re- 
marked three  "Temptations  of  St.  Antony,"  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  painter,  in  which  his  grotesque  imagination  has  run 
riot ;  "  interiors  '*  of  a  marvellous  finish  ;  kermesses  and  vil- 
lage-festivals ;  finally,  a  series  of  comic  scenes — the  **  Monkey 
Sculptors,"  the  **  Monkey  Amateurs" — of  the  keenest  ex- 
pression and  the  finest  touch.  A  contemporary  French  artist 
■ — Decamps — seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  these  little  mas- 
terpieces in  one  of  his  most  popular  pictures. 

The  French  school  I  have  not  even  named.  It  would  be 
unpardonable,  however,  to  forget  it ;  for  if  it  does  but  occupy 
a  small  space  in  the  Madrid  Museum,  it  certainly  occupies  it 
nobly.  Only  two  names  represent  it :  Poussin  and  Claude 
Lorraine.  The  former  has  some  excellent  pictures  (the 
**  Hunt  of  Meleager,"  among  others,  and  a  "  Young  Warrior 
Crowned  by  Victory  ") ;  excellent,  not  in  colour  certainly,  but 
in  composition  and  the  grandest  style.  The  second  has  five 
or  six  incomparable  landscapes ;  two,  among  others,  in  the 
Isabella  Saloon,  representing  a  Sunrise  and  a  Sunset.  The 
Louvre  has  nothing,  and  there  are  but  a  few  pictures  in  the 
world,  which  can  be  held  to  sur{)ass  it.  Claude  Lon-aine  is  the 
greatest  of  landscape  artists.*  Others  have  been  happy  in 
seizing  certain  aspects  of  nature ;  Ruysdael  excelled  in  ren- 

*  [May  we  not  claim  an  equal  rank  for  Turner?] 
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dering  the  freslineas  of  the  forests  and  the  waters;  Pouasin, 
the  solemnity  ftnd  majesty  of  great  liorizona.  Claude  alone 
knew  how  to  express  all  the  harmonies  of  nature  and  all  its 


magnificences.  As  it  has  been  said  thnt  Velusquex  painted  the 
air,  so  we  may  affirm  of  Claude  that  he  [tainted  the  light; 
not  u  conventional,  but  the  true,  pure,  and  limpid  light;  and 
hence  it  is  that  better  than  any  other  artist  he  ha^  cxpresaetl 
the  supremo  [wetry  of  nature. 


XIV. 


TO*  HCORIAL — PHILIP  IT. —  CONSPIRACY  OF  DON  CARLOS —A  CAPITAL 

KXECUTION  UNDKR  PHILIP  II. 


To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought 
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g^JfiET  it  be  roineiiibeied  tlint  tlie  Escorinl 
in  only  fifteen  leagues  from  Madrid. 
It  is  no\v-u-djiys  one  of  tlie  stations 
of  the  North  of  Spain  Railway.  As 
it  was  our  design  to  return  to  France 
by  thi.s  route,  it  would  be  our  first 
Stage.      The  second  would  be  Avila,  nnd  the  third  Burgos. 

The  railway  station  is  at  tlie  gate  of  Madrid,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Manzanares.  The  Toledo  bridge  is  visible  from  it,  u 
heavy  monument,  overloaded  with  ornament  which  owes  its 
renown,  I  think,   cJiiefly  to  Victor  Hugo's  baJlait.      One  can 
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also  catch  sight  of  the  royal  palace,  whose  principal  front  faces 
the  valley.  The  first  glance  is  favourable ;  the  lines  of  the 
edifice  ai-e  not  deficient  in  grandeur,  and  its  mass  is  imposing. 
But  when  more  closely  examined,  we  find  that  the  architec- 
ture is  meagre  and  badly  proportioned  :  some  of  the  windows 
are  too  narrow,  others  too  low ;  the  pilasters  are  strangled. 
The  attic  was  fonnerly  surmounted  by  colossal  statues ;  these 
have  been  removed,  and  transported  to  the  little  garden  in 
the  rear  of  the  palace ;  a  grievous  error,  for  in  their  former 
lofty  position  they  could  not,  fortunately,  be  very  well 
seen  ! 

In  the  spring-time  of  the  year,  the  valley  of  the  Man- 
S!»inares  is  fresh  and  smiling.  The  river-banks  are  covered 
with  trees ;  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  decked  with  verdure. 
But  in  the  month  of  June  this  spring-time  decoration  disap- 
pears ;  the  river,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  torrent,  has 
run  dry ;  the  valley  is  nothing  better  than  a  ravine  sown 
with  stones  and  covered  with  dust.  Thanks  to  the  rainy 
season  which  we  had  enjoyed,  I  could  congratulate  myself, 
as  few  travellers  can,  on  having  seen  water  in  the  Man- 
zanares. 

Almost  immediately  upon  emerging  from  this  little  valley, 
we  plunged  into  the  desert.  Vast  and  slightly  undulating 
plains,  bristling  with  rocks,  among  which  some  clumps  of 
wild  shrubs  flourish,  extend  far  beyond  the  range  of  sight 
At  rare  intervals  a  village  shows  itself,  surrounded  by  poorly 
cultivated  fields. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  on  the  lowest  spur  of 
the  Guadarrama,  is  situated  the  Escorial.  One  may  well  ask 
why  a  sovereign  conceived  the  stmnge  idea  of  erecting  in  Uiis 
desolate   country  his   pleasure  palace.       But   remember  that 
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this  sovereign  wiis  Philip  II.,   wliose  plea^uie  palace  would 
necessarily  be  a  convent. 

It  is  known  to  everj'body  that  Philip  II.  erected  this  colossal 
monument  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
which  he  won  against  the  French,  August  10th,  1557.  When 
I  say  **  he,"  I  mean  his  general,  Philibert-Emmanuel,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  for  Philip  II.  never  in  person  gained  a  battle.  He 
was  only  four  leagues  distant  on  the  day  the  great  fight  took 
place,  but  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  camp.  It  is  said  that 
he  felt  somewhat  humiliated  at  having  been  absent  from  a 
battle  which  was  fought  so  near  at  hand.  The  aged  Charles  V., 
crippled  with  gout  as  he  was,  would  never  have  held  himself 
80  prudently  aloof  But  it  seems  as  if  of  the  rare  qualities  of 
the  father  Nature  made  two  parts,  and  gave  one  to  each  son  :  to 
Don  John  of  Austria  his  brilliant  valour  ;  to  Philip  his  ambition 
and  political  activity,  if  not  his  genius.  At  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  the  latter  was  a  ptM)r  soldier.  He  loved  neither 
horses  nor  arms.  Charles  V.  did  his  best  to  have  him  in- 
structed by  the  Flemish  knights  in  the  exercises  of  chivalry, 
but  he  could  not  make  him  a  knight.  In  the  tournament  he 
was  timid  and  inexpei*t.  The  only  time  that  he  appeared,  in 
Flanders,  at  a  passage  of  arms,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  a  cavalier's  lance,  which  carried  him  to  the  giound,  and 
he  was  borne  away  in  a  swoon. 

The  day  on  which  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin  was  gained 
Was  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence.  Philip  was  anxious  that  the 
tnonastery  he  erected  should  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
St.  Lawrence  of  the  Escorial ;  in  honour  of  the  saint,  and  to 
Commemorate  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom,  he  insisted 

that  it  should  assume  the  outline  of  a  gridiron  !    The  architect, 

»»o7)  28 
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Herrem,  a  man  of  talent,  humoured  his  royal  fancy,  though, 
assuredly,  it  was  not  fitted  to  inspire  the  genius  of  an  artist. 
He  contrived  to  execute  what  has  been  felicitously  called  "  a 
rebus  of  architecture."  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  an 
immense  parallelogram  of  about  650  feet  in  length  on  either 
side ;  a  multitude  of  transversal  galleries  crossing  it  at  right 
angles  represent  the  gridiron  bars !  The  hand  is  formed  by 
the  royal  apartments,  which  are  attached  in  a  block  to  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  facades.  The  feet  are  figured  by  the 
towers  placed  at  the  four  angles. 

In  my  opinion,  too  much  praise  has  been  lavished  on  the 
Escorial.  The  Spaniards,  prone  to  exaggeration  in  all  their 
utterances,  call  it,  quite  simply,  the  eighth  Wonder  of  the 
World.  But  though  the  material  is  fine  (the  whole  is  built 
of  granite),  the  general  character  is  gray,  dull,  and  heavy. 
Were  it  not  for  the  cupola,  one  would  say  it  was  a  huge  bar- 
rack or  prison.  It  is  vast,  and  yet  not  grand  ;  it  is  immense, 
and  yet  not  imposing — a  prodigious  accumulation  of  stones,  and 
nothing  more.  Externally,  high  walls^  quite  naked,  and  pierced 
with  narrow  windows ;  internally,  narrow  courts,  surrounded 
by  low,  damp  cloisters ;  gloomy  corridors  which  cross  one 
another  cul  infinitum^  and  do  not  even  produce  the  effect  of 
long  perspectives.  Low  arched  vaults,  frequently  so  low  that 
you  can  enter  them  only  in  a  stooping  posture  ;  no  ornament : 
not  a  column,  not  a  sculpture,  not  a  carving,  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  these  interminable  gray  walls  ;  the  naked  granite, 
everywhere  the  granite,  nothing  but  granite  !  It  descends 
from  these  vaults  like  a  mantle  of  ice,  and  freezes  you  to  the 
very  maiTOw.  One's  soul  is  chilled  and  saddened  ;  the  mind, 
so  to  speak,  is  oppressed  and  crushed  under  these  heavy  masses. 
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The  sentiment  experienced  by  the  spectator  is  not  that  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  leads  to  devotion,  nor  that  of  the  tranquil- 
lity which  life-weary  spirits  seek  in  cloistered  shades  ;  it  is  the 
cold  of  the  grave. 

The  very  chapel  has  this  melancholy  character.  Its  form 
IS  that  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  central  cupola  rests  upon  four 
huge  square  pillars.  Here  the  edifice  derives  a  certain  air  of 
grandeur  from  the  severity  of  the  lines ;  but  the  gray  tint  of 
the  granite  on  every  side,  and  the  nakedness  and  dryness  of 
the  style,  still  invest  it  with  a  frozen  aspect. 

Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  funeral  chapel  of  the  Spanish 
kings,  strangely  enough  designated  by  the  truly  pagan  name 
of  the  Pantheon.  On  descending  into  it,  each  visitor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  torch.  You  enter  it  through  a  comdor  paved 
with  marble ;  the  walls  and  roof  are  faced  with  marble.  The 
chapel,  octagonal  in  form,  is  still  more  richly  decorated ;  every- 
where it  glows  and  sparkles  with  incrustations  of  porphyry, 
jasper,  and  agate.  The  mortal  remains  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  are  inclosed  in  gilded  sarcophagi  of  marble ; 
these  .sarcophagi  are  ranged  in  niches  which  ascend  from  the 
ground  to  the  chapel  roof.  Lit  up  by  the  light  of  torches,  the 
whole  scene  is  indescribably  luxurious  and  dazzling. 

This  sepulchre,  whose  boastful  magnificence  reminds  one  of 
the  rock-tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  was  begun  by 
Philip  II.,  and  completed  by  his  successors.  Previously,  the 
Spanish  kings  had  been  buried  at  Granada.  Philip  II.  willed, 
however,  that  the  Escorial  should  become  the  mausoleum  of  his 
race.  In  1574  he  transferred  thither  the  body  of  his  father, 
which,  since  his  death  in  1558,  had  lain  interred  in  the 
monastery  of  Yuste.  At  the  same  time  he  removed  the 
coffins  of  his  grandmother,  Joanna  surnamed  the  Mad,  of  his 
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tint  wife,  Mane  of  Portugal,  of  bis  cbildren,  and  hia  ustera. 
Five  yeara  later,  Don  John  of  Austrift  took  his  place  by  the 
siile  of  his  Ulustrious  father. 

The  royal  apartments  are  mean  ;  they  form  one  saite  of 
low  narrow  saloons,  of  faded  and  dilapidated  chamberB,  The 
rich  collections  of  pic- 
tures which  formerly 
adorned  them  has  been 
transported  to  the  Ma- 
seum  of  Madrid.  The 
only  curioHB  objects  io 
tbis  part  of  the  palkce 
are  the  working-cahiDet 
iind  bedroom  of  Philip  II. 
These  are  two  gloomy 
cells,  about  six  square 
fi'ot  ill  art^  jind  wiUi 
low  ceilings ;  tlie  walls 
iii-c  ipiite  naked,  hikI 
opi-it  like  ak-oves  on  a 
lung  istiliion.  lii-liiml  t)io  caliim-t  is  a  tiny  oratory,  which 
looks  into  tlie  clioir  of  tlie  churoli  tliri>uj;li  a  narrow  window  i 
here  the  kinj;,  witlmut  aiij'  inconvcnieiici',  could  assittt  attiie 
iliviiie  st-rvici'.  Htrt-,  <m  the  IStli  of  September  1598,  st 
tlio  iige  of  ht'vcnty,  lie  tiled,  worn  out  by  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness, ovcrwlii-liiiwl  witli  infirmitios,  tortured  by  the  gout, 
iuiil  undt'rininoil  for  tlirce  yeare  by  a  slow  fever.* 

Tlio  convent,  (if  St,  Lawrence  of  tlie  Escorial  was  bestowal 
by  I'liilip  II.  on  the  Ilieninyniitos,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  consii  lend  lie   rclij^ioiis   ordera  in  the  Peninsula.      ITiw 

*  Mifnrl.  "Antnniu  rgru,"  |>|>.  »tl  ftU. 
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rder,  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  rule 
f  St.  Augustine,  occupied  itself  with  science  and  agriculture. 
!barles  V.  had  held  it  in  great  esteem  ;  it  was  to  one  of  its 
ouses,  at  Yuste,  in  Estremadura,  that  he  had  retired  u[)on  his 
bdication.  Philip  II.  continued  to  its  monks  the  favour 
rhich  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  father.  But  now  the 
)onastery  is  deserted,  not  a  foot  treads  the  cloister,  no 
rayers  ascend  in  the  church.  And  we  must  acknowledge 
bat,  from  a  poetical  and  picturesque  point  of  view,  the 
monument  sufters.  One  would  i)refcr  to  see  the  white  robe 
f  some  pious  cenobite  wandering  through  the  still  arcades. 
J9  it  is,  the  body  is  without  a  soul ;  the  monastery,  a  melan- 
holy  and  oppressive  ruin.  Spain,  as  I  suppose  eveiybody 
nows,  suppressed  in  1834  all  its  monasteries;  only  the 
uimeries  were  excepted,  and,  by  a  special  act  of  favour,  two 
r  three  houses  of  Jesuit  missionaries.  Such  is  the  extra- 
rdinary  whirligig  of  human  affaii-s  :  Philip  II.  wished  to 
ovem  Spain  like  a  convent ;  three  centuries  later,  Si>ain 
urns  the  convents,  and  drives  out  tlie  monks. 

One  memory  alone,  and  a  single  name,  fills  the  deserted 
alls  and  the  gloomy  conidors  of  this  gigantic  pahice ;  it  is 
be  memory,  the  name  of  Philip  11. 

The  monument  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  man ;  it  bears 
is  impress,  and  reproduces  his  character  written  upon  every 
bone.  Just  as  Vei'sailles  faithfully  represents  Louis  XIV., 
lie  Escorial  represents  Philip  II.  As  wo  ramble  through  each 
)ng  gallery  and  desolate  hall,  his  sinister  figure  seems  to  dog 
ur  steps.     The  mind  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  paint  Philip  II.  as  a  gi-eat 
:ing,  a  great  statesman  ;  he  has  been  repi*e8ented  as  the  type 
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of  the   Spanish  character,  as  the  loftiest  personification  of  the 
Spanish  royalty.     But  these  are  so  many  paradoxea 

Kings  must  be  judged  by  the  results  of  their  policy ;  the 
measure  of  the  man  and  the  value  of  his  system  are  shown 
by  the  event.  Whoever  estimates  Philip  IL  trom  this  point 
of  view,  will  not  conceive  of  him  any  very  high  idea* 

When  Charles  V.,  after  thirty  years  of  prodigious  activity, 
satiated  with  glory,  and  oppressed  with  infirmities^  voluntarily 
descended  from  the  throne  to  seek  repose  in  the  solitude  of 
Yuste,  his  immense  dominions  were  divided  in  twain  :  the 
empire  remained  with  the  German  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria;  the  Spanish  monarchy  fell  to  the  lot  of  Philip  II. 
But  reduced  as  was  the  power  of  the  latter  by  this  partition, 
and  spent  as  it  was  by  the  despotic  genius  of  the  great 
Emperor,  it  was  still  the  richest,  the  vastest,  and  the  most 
formidable  monarchy  of  Europe. 

Forty  years  later,  when  Philip  II.  expired,  where  was 
Spain  ?  She  had  lost  half  the  Low  Countries ;  her  marine 
was  weakened,  her  finances  were  exhausted.  The  colossal 
enterprises  undertaken  by  Philip  II.,  nearly  all  of  them 
chimerical,  had  been  nearly  all  unfortunate*  He  capturetl 
Tunis,  but  was  driven  from  it  in  the  following  year.  Hii> 
attack  upon  England  was  repulsed ;  and  the  Invincible 
Armada,  scattered  by  the  English  ships,  was  destroyed  by 
the  tempest.  Drake  and  Essex  bombarded  and  plundere<l 
Cadiz.  He  expended  enormous  sums  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  League  in  France,  and  in  endeavouring  to  seat  hif 
ilaughter  on  the  throne  of  the  Valois  :  the  League  was  con- 
quered, and  the  French  throne  fell  to  Henri  Quatre.  Tlie 
victory  of  Lepanto  itself  was  sterile  :  and  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  Beveoteenth  centurj',  tlie  preiwuderancc  in  the  Europemi 
political  system  had  passed  from  Spain  to  France. 

An  immense  authority  and  prestige ;  armies  hithei'to  in- 
vincible ;  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships ;  generals  of  approved 
genius,  like  the  Duke  of  Alba,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  the  Marquis  Spinola  ;  the  mines  of  the  New  World, 


which  annually  poured  into  the  Spanish  treasury  eleven 
millions  of  piastres ; — all  this  was  given  to  Philip  II.,  and 
after  forty  years  of  the  most  absolute  despotism,  Philip  II. 
bequeathed  to  his  country  a  decay  which  has  never  since 
been  cheeked.  Is  this  the  history  of  a  great  king  and  a  great 
policy  T 

Compare  him  with  his  predecessors,  and  you  will  find  him 
inferior  to  all  of  them  ;  he  had  neither  the  ability  of  Ferdinand, 
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his  gi*andfathcr,  nor  the  generous  and  chivalrous  soul  of 
Isabella,  nor  the  political  genius  and  brilliant  qualities  of 
Charles  V.  His  was  a  slow  and  narrow  mind,  more  laborious 
than  comprehensive,  more  industrious  than  capable ;  at  once 
haughty  and  timid,  irresolute  and  obstinate.  A  contempo- 
raiy  has  made  the  remark  that  Charles  V.  conducted  himself 
in  all  things  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  that 
Philip  II.  was  always  guided  by  the  opinions  of  othera  His 
hesitations,  therefore,  were  infinite,  and  his  decisions  nearly 
always  dilatory. 

Any  superiority  on  the  part  of  others  immediately  provoked 
l)is  jealousy,  «and  the  merest  suspicion  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
those  who  thought  themselves  most  certain  of  his  favour.  But 
he  g;i\ye  no  warning  of  his  wi*ath  and  liis  vengeance.  **  With 
him,"  says  a  historian  of  the  time,  energetically,  '*  the  smile 
was  not  far  from  the  knife."  * 

He  looked  upon  himself  ius  invested  upon  eailh  with  a 
providential  mission.  To  maintain  in  his  dominions,  at  all 
hazjirds,  political  and  religious  unity,  was  the  task  imposed 
upon  him,  as  he  believed,  by  the  Divine  will.  Never  doubt- 
ing but  that  the  lives  of  his  subjects  wholly  belonged  t^)  Iiini, 
he  coldly  disposed  of  them  with  a  tranquillity  of  conscicuce 
which  was  perfectly  frightful. 

We  might  admire  this  force  of  conviction,  this  energy  ol 
will,  if  they  had  not  exhibited  themselves  in  such  terrible 
massacres.  But  the  energy  of  conviction  will  not  suffice  to 
absolve  these  wrongs  done  to  humanity.  Tliey,  too,  were 
men  of  conviction  who,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  and  with 
the   applause   of  Philip  II.,  stiibbed  and  shot  and  hacked  tbc 

"  Unos  Ic  lUiiialNin  ])ni(lcntc,  otroa  scvoro,  poniuc  tsxi  riso  y  cnchlllo  cr*n  oonflnei"— 
Cabrcnt,  fiuotcd  by  Pnscoit. 
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unfortunate  Huguenots ;  Calvin  was  "  convinced "  when  he 
burned  Servetus  at  an  auto-da-C^  of  far  more  hideous  chai-acter 
than  any  of  Torquemada's ;  and  they  were  **  convinced/*  the 
fanatics  who,  two  centuries  later,  under  the  pretence  of  saving 
the  country,  covered  France  with  scaffolds.  All  tyrannies 
invoke  the  same  excuse. 

And  this  man  it  has  been  proposed  to  accept  as  a  type  of  the 
Spanish  character.  To  do  so  is  to  calumniate  a  great  nation. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  char- 
acter ;  he  had  neither  its  courage,  its  generosity,  its  nobleness, 
nor  chivalrous  spirit.  Nay,  more  ;  no  mair  in  the  world  has 
more  largely  contributed  to  falsify  the  moral  sense  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  to  develop  the  violent  instincts  of  their 
nature,  by  inoculating  them  with  fanaticism. 

There  have  been  tyrants  more  impetuous,  and,  perhaps, 
more  sanguinaiy ;  there  have  been  none  more  odious  :  for  he 
was  cold  in  his  cruelties,  without  wrath,  without  passion, 
and,  to  attain  his  object,  thought  all  means  allowable.  In 
that  iron  soul  no  human  feeling  had  survived.  Malevolent 
and  mistrustful,  loving  no  one  and  deceiving  everybody, 
astute,  seeking  revenge  with  a  slow  implacable  obstinacy,  and 
esteeming  as  valueless  the  lives  of  men ;  the  most  frightful 
fact  about  this  tyrant  was  the  obstinacy  of  his  conviction,  and 
his  confidence  in  his  own  infallibility  had  so  far  obliterated 
his  conscience  as  to  render  him  inaccessible  to  all  remorae. 
He  shed  blood  tranquilly.  "  Tiberius  felt  remorse,  but 
Philip  IL  was  insensible  to  it."  * 

Do  you  think  that  this  man  has  been  slandered  ?  The 
death  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  has  been  imputed  to  him ;  and 

*  Laboulaye,  "Etudoe  montles  et  politique*." 
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it  seems  certain  that  the  deatli  of  Don  Carlos  wius  not  the 
result  of  a  crime.  "  One  lends  only  to  the  rich,"  says  the 
proverb. 

A  lamentable  story  is  that  of  Don  Carlos,  the  descendant 
of  so  many  kings,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  most 
brilliant  throne  in  the  world,  dying  a  desperate  death  at 
twenty-three  yeans  of  age,  as  a  state-prisoner  in  his 
own  fathers  palace.  The  secret  of  this  mysterious  and 
tragical  destiny  was  long  unknown.  The  imagination  of 
historians  and  poets  has  run  riot  in  a  thousand  suppositions, 
a  thousand  curious  fancies.  A  kind  of  poetical  myth  has 
accreted  round  the  name  of  Don  Carlos.  He  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  hero  of  romance.  Some  have  charged  him  with 
a  guilty  love  for  his  step-mother,  Elizabeth  of  France,  third 
wife  of  Philip  II.  ;  othei-s  have  attributed  to  him  sentiments 
favourable  to  the  Protestants.  And  finally,  Schiller,  not  con- 
tent with  accepting  the  tradition  of  his  love  for  Elizabeth, 
has  depicted  him  as  a  hero  of  chivalric  generosity,  and  even, 
by  a  strange  anachronism,  as  a  kind  of  philosopher  imbued 
with  ideas  of  liberty  and  reform  which,  assuredly,  were  foreign 
to  an  Infante  of  Spain,  a  grandson  of  Charles  V. 

All  this  is  false.  Authentic  documents,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  enable  us  at  length  to  remove  this  history  from  the 
region  of  romance. 

Don  Carlos,  son  of  Marie  of  Portugal,  the  first  wife  of 
Philip  II.,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  on  the  9th  of  July  1545. 

Weak  and  diseased,  he  showed  from  infancy  a  strange 
irregular  chamcter,  a  violent  disposition,  fierce  and  cruel  in- 
stincts. A  firm  and  yet  gentle  superintendence  might  easily 
have  controlled  these  inauspicious  qualities ;  but  his  father 
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never  showed  to  him  aught  but  a  hard  and  austere  coun- 
tenance. Periodical  fevers,  and  a  fall  which  rendered  neces- 
sary the  operation  of  trepanning,  rendered  his  humour  still 
more  contrary.  He  became  subject  to  terrible  fits  of  passion. 
Anecdotes  are  related  of  him  which  reveal  at  once  a  cruel 
nature  and  an  ill-regulated  brain.  When  a  child,  he  amused 
himself  with  roasting  alive  the  hares  caught  by  the  hunters. 
When  a  man,  he  loved  to  traverse  the  streets  at  night,  and,  as 
Brantome  says,  *'k  ribler  le  pave,"  and  to  insult  the  women. 
In  one  of  his  nocturnal  exhibitions,  it  chanced  that  a  pot  of 
water  was  emptied  upon  his  head  from  an  upper  window. 
Carlos,  in  a  burst  of  fury,  on  his  return  to  the  palace,  ordered 
his  guards  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  officer  who  received 
the  cruel  mandate  durst  not  openly  disobey  it,  but  reported 
to  the  prince  that  he  had  seen  a  priest,  with  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, entering  the  habitation.  Before  a  sacrilege  Don  Carlos 
recoiled. 

When  I  was  in  Spain,  says  Brantome,  I  was  told  that  his 
bootmaker,  on  one  occasion,  had  brought  him  home  a  pair  of 
badly  made  boots.  The  prince  had  them  cut  up  into  little 
pieces,  and  fried  like  slices  of  beef,  and  then  made  the  boot- 
maker eat  them,  thus  prepared,  in  his  presence.* 

Obviously,  these  were  indications  of  mental  disorder.  Mad- 
ness was  the  hereditary  disease  in  the  family  of  Don  Carlos. 
His  great  grandmother,  the  mother  of  Charles  V.,  has  preserved 
in  history  the  name  of  Joanna  the  Mad.  His  aunt,  the 
princess  Joanna,  sister  of  Philip  II.,  was  eccentric  and  strange 
throughout  her  life.       In  this  frail  and   infirm  offshoot  of  a 


*  "Moj  estant  en  EaiMgne,  il  me  fat  fait  un  conte  de  lay,  qae  son  cordonnicr  lay  avoit  fait 
one  paire  de  bottes  trte-mal  faites  ;  11  les  fit  mettre  en  petites  pltoes,  et  friscaaier  comme  tripes 
de  bceaf,  et  lei  lay  fit  manger  toutes  devant  lay,  en  sa  chambre,  de  oette  f ayoa  "—  Brantdmt. 
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race  already  worn   out,  the  same   maljidy  displayed  itself  in 
a  more  violent  form. 

Philip,  always  hard  and  cold,  even  towards  his  family,  had 
attempted  to  subdue  this  irascible  character  by  a  severe  dis- 
cipline. He  succeeded  only  in  inspiring  his  son  with  a  fear 
which  was  soon  turned  into  aversion,  and  then  into  a  profound 
hatred.  Exasperated  by  the  severities  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  sunounded  by  spies  and  keepers,  not  knowing  whom 
to  trust,  struggling  vainly  under  his  father's  iron  hand,  the 
unfortunate  young  man  plunged  deeper  every  day  into  a 
furious  insanity. 

More  than  once  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  flying  from 
Spain.  A  peculiar  circumstance  revived  in  him  the  desira  The 
Flemings  were  growing  restless  under  the  despotism  of  Spain  ; 
the  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  thelnquLdtion  excited 
a  formidable  resistance.  Two  influential  nobles,  the  Marquis  of 
Berghes  and  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  had  been  despatdied  to 
Spain  to  present  respectful  remonstrances  to  Philip  IL  Mon- 
tigny, informed  of  the  disposition  and  projects  of  the  Infiinte, 
contrived  to  enter  into  seci^et  relations  with  him.  But 
Philip  II.  soon  discovered  the  intrigue,  and  saw  its  danger. 
With  his  habitual  dissimulation  and  slowness,  be  deceived 
Montigny  by  his  fine  words,  and  kept  him  in  Spain.  Then, 
suddenly,  in  the  month  of  October  1567,  he  caused  him  to 
be  arrested,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Segovia. 

As  for  Don  Carlos,  the  king  had  for  some  time  indulged 
him  with  the  hope  of  being  sent  to  the  Low  Countriea  Furious 
at  seeing  the  Duke  of  Alva  sent  in  his  place,  the  Infante  began 
to  think  seriously  of  taking  to  flight.  On  the  17th  of  January 
1568,  he  had  commanded  post-horses  to  be  ready  at  the 
Escorial ;  had   procured  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  his  pre- 
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imrations  were  all  complotod,  when,  on  the  night  of  tlio  18Ui, 
Philip  11.,  who  littd  hourly  received  intolligence  of  his  move- 
ments, resolved  to  secure  his  person.  An  oye-witnuss,  Cabrera, 
iLiher  of  the  chamber  to  Don  Carlos,  has  left  ua  a  circum- 
stantial recital  of  this  dramatic  .scene. 

It  waa  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.       Philip  issued  from 


his  cabinet,  followed  by  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  the  Duke  of 
Ferift,  the  prior  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo,  and  Luis  Quijada. 
He  waa  without  sword  and  without  guards,  and  wore  hia 
ordinary  costume.  Before  him  marched  Don  Diego  de  Acufla, 
carrying  a  torch  ;  behind  two  of  the  huisitiers  of  liia  cabinet, 
provided   with    nails    and    hammers.       Tlie    sombre    retinue 


k 
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marched  silently,  stifling  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  under 
the  deserted  arches  of  the  palace.  Having  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  prince's  apartment,  Ruy  Gomez  opened  it  with 
his  major-domo's  key.  The  Infante  was  lying  on  his  bed,  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  conversing  with  his  officera.  Philip  II., 
before  he  was  seen,  contrived  to  remove  the  sword  and  djigger 
sus}^nded  to  the  canopy  of  the  bed.  When  Don  Carlos, 
turning  round,  beheld  his  father's  gloomy  and  severe  counte- 
nance, in  a  paroxysm  of  fear  he  sprang  ftom  his  couch,  exclaim- 
ing,— *'  What  wants  your  majesty  ?  My  liberty  or  my  life  ?" 
— "  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  replied  the  king  ;  "  be 
calm."  But  the  prince,  mad  with  terror  and  despair,  would 
hear  nothing  ;  he  ran  towards  the  chimney,  and  would  fain 
have  flung  himself  into  the  fire.  Then  he  fell  at  his  father's 
feet,  demanding  deuth  an  a  favour.  Philip,  still  impassible, 
ordered  him  to  retire  to  his  bed,  adding,  "What  I  do  is  for 
your  good." 

At  a  sign  from  the  king,  the  Count  of  Lerme  and  Gomez 
entered  the  wardrobe  closet,  and  removed  the  prince's  arque- 
buses and  pistols.  Meanwhile,  the  two  huissiera  nailed  down 
the  windows.  This  done,  Philip  summoned  the  officers 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  palace,  and  said  :  '*  I  order 
you  to  guard  the  Prince  of  Spain.  You  will  execute  whatever 
orders  are  given  by  the  Duke  of  Feria>  to  whose  care  I  en- 
trust him."     The  Duke  of  Feria  wjvs  captain  of  the  guards. 

This  strange  event  Philip  II.  made  known  to  Spain  and 
Europe  in  terms  of  intentional  obscurity  and  vagueness.  The 
pride  of  the  father  and  the  king  shrank  from  acknowledging 
the  simple  truth,  and  therefore  he  spoke  of  the  reasons 
of  State,    and   the    interest   of   the   Church    and    his   king- 
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dom,  which  had  led  the  king  "to  sacrifice  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  person  of  his  only  son.*'  Only  a  few  con- 
fidents of  the  king,  like  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  entrusted 
with  the  secret,  and  it  Ls  through  this  correspondence  alone, — 
published  a  few  years  since, — that  the  true  causes  of  the  event 
have  been  made  public.  Even  the  foreign  ambassadors  wei*e 
scarcely  allowed  to  suspect  the  Infante's  mental  derangement. 
At  court,  the  rumour  ran  that  he  had  conspired  against  his 
father ;  a  supposition  as  ill-founded  as  those  which  have  since 
been  promulgated. 

Don  Carlos,  confined  to  one  of  his  suite  of  chambers,  was 
doomed  to  the  strictest  captivity.  His  windows,  as  we  have 
said,  were  nailed  and  barred.  Even  the  fastenings  of  the 
grates  were  removed,  lest  he  should  attempt  his  own  life. 
The  meat  supplied  for  his  meals  was  all  cut  up,  and  not  a 
knife  appeared  on  his  table.  Day  and  night  two  gentlemen 
and  two  servants  watched  over  him,  with  directions  not  to 
lose  sight  of  him  for  a  single  moment.  A  couple  of  halber- 
diers, at  each  door,  permitted  no  one  to  enter  without  an  order 
from  the  king.  Not  a  message  from  without  was  suffered  to 
reach  him ;  he  was  completely  isolated  from  the  outer  world. 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  effect  so  rigorous  a  captivity 

and   so   entire  a  seclusion  would    produce  on  that  ii-ascible 

nature   and  diseased   brain.      At  first  the  prince  broke  out 

into  excesses  of  furious  rage  against  his  father ;  these  ceased 

only  to  give  place  to  fits  of  despair.     The  want  of  exercise 

and   the   intense  heat  of   summer   soon  rekindled  the  fever 

and  increased  the  delirium.     Violent  changes  of  regimen  more 

and  more  aflTected  his  health.     Devoured  at  one  and  the  same 

time  by  the  internal  fever,  and  by  the  ardour  of  a  burning 
(«s7)  29 
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climate,  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of  excessea  Some- 
times he  wholly  refused  nourishment;  at  other  times  he  ate 
enormous  quantities  of  fruit,  and  drank  largely  of  iced  water. 
He  walked  with  his  feet  bare  in  his  chamber  flooded  with 
water,  and  kept  constantly  in  his  bed  a  bath  full  of  snow. 

Such  a  mode  of  life  could  not  be  long  in  destroying  a  de- 
bilitated constitution.  Philip  II.  is  accused  of  having  poisoned 
his  son ;  nothing  proves  it.  But  did  he  suffer  the  latter  to 
commit  suicide  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  fever  was  redoubled,  and 
dysentery  broke  out,  accompanied  with  vomitings.  Don 
Carlos  died  on  the  24th  of  July  1568.  The  details  recorded 
of  his  last  moments  prove  that  he  saw  his  end  approach  with 
entire  calmness,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  intellect ;  a  fact 
which  would  almost  justify  us  in  believmg  that  his  malady  was 
rather  an  intermittent  nervous  diseiise  than  actual  dementia. 

[If  a  docunioiit  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Bergenrotli  at  SimaDcaii  may  be 
credited,  the  fate  of  Dou  Carloe  was  singularly  tragical.  Avila,  its  author,  repre- 
sents the  king  as  accusing  his  son  of  high  treason  before  a  secret  tribunal,  by 
which  he  is  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  (February  21st).  The  sentenoe 
is  confirmed  by  Philip,  and  carried  out  under  the  following  circumstances : — * 

"  The  next  night  the  judges  and  witnesses  went  to  the  nx>m  of  the  prince, 
whom  they  found  in  bed,  and  who  seemed  to  be  surprised.    As  there  was  no 
clerk,  VargUM  (the  president  of  the  tribunal)  read  to  him  the  sentence.    The 
prince  was  frightened,  and  exclaimed,  *  Is  there  no  help?'     *  No,'  answered 
Vargas;  *the  king  has  already  signed.'    The  prince  broke  out  into  lamenta- 
tions.    *  It  is  impossible!'   he  exclaimed,  *  that  my  father  pushes  things  to 
such  extremes.     I  want  to  see  him.     <jo  and  ask  him  to  come ;  he  will  perb^is 
nullify  the  sentence.'    The  prince  broke  out  into  tears.    Those  who  were  present 
were  moved.    Escovedo  (the  prince's  counsel)  went  to  inform  Philip  of  the  wishes 
of  his  son.    Philip  answered  that  he  would  not  see  him,  because  he  had  ahneftdj 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  the  judgment  was  just.    Althoiigf 
the  sentence  must  lie  executed,  he  forgave  him.    When  Escovedo  came  bsc' 
with  this  answer,  the  prince  was  in  despair.    Those  who  were  present  comfortc 
him,  and  the  prince,  being  a  young  man  of  high  spirits,  became  calmer.    *  Wht 

[*  Cartwriffht's  "GusUre  Bergcnroih  :  a  Memorial  Sketcfa.**  pp.  SOl-SM  ] 
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am  I  to  be  eiecuted?'  he  asked.  Vargas  answered,  '  In  three  days.'  The 
prince  begged  to  be  executed  on  the  spot,  or  next  day  at  latest.  As  he  wished  to 
be  left  alone,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  confessor,  went  to  inform  the  king  of 
his  demand.    The  king  granted  it. 

"  In  the  original  Spanish  then  follow  the  conversations  of  the  confessor  with 
the  prince.  The  prince  declared  that  he  had  the  intention  to  do  justice  to  tlie 
Flemish,  who  against  all  reason  and  justice  were  oppressed ;  to  which  declara- 
tion the  confessor  did  not  return  any  answer.  The  prince  asked  him  to  declare 
to  the  king  that  the  queen  was  entirely  innocent.  Next  day  the  prince  dined 
little  and  heartily.  After  dinner  camo  Vargas,  Antonio- Perez,  and  Escovedo,  to 
beg  his  pardon  and  to  kiss  his  hands.  lie  calls  them  his  executioners,  and  not 
his  judges.  When  they  approach  him  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  turns  away.  Vargas, 
Perez,  and  Escovedo  leave  the  room.  When  retiring,  Vargas  tells  the  confessor 
that  the  prince  is  to  die  at  two  o'clock  of  the  night. — Preparations  for  death.  A 
chapel  is  prepared  in  a  contiguous  room,  into  which  the  sacred  vessels,  &c.,  from 
the  royal  chapel  are  brought.  The  prince  confesses.  Mass  is  said.  The 
prince  prays  with  his  confessor  until  Vargas,  Perez,  and  Escovedo  entor  the 
room.  The  prince  takes  a  crucifix  from  the  hands  of  the  confessor,  and  put  it  on 
his  mouth,  for  it  was  clear  he  still  bore  very  ill  will  towards  his  judges.  The 
prince  forgives  his  father.  The  confessor  exhorts  him  to  forgive  also  his  judges, 
leading  him  slowly  to  the  room  where  the  execution  is  to  take  place.  The  prince 
says,  *  1  forgive  all.' 

"  They  enter  a  room  where  a  large  arm-chair  is  placed,  surrounded  by  a  great 
quantity  of  sawdust.  The  executioner  stands  near  it  with  his  knife.  The  prince 
is  not  frightened  by  that  sight.  He  is  seated  on  the  chair.  The  executioner 
begs  his  pardon,  and  the  prince  in  a  gracious  manner  gives  him  his  hand  to  kiss. 
The  executioner  ties  his  legs  and  arms  with  *  antas  '  (scarves  ?)  of  Cologne  to  the 
legs  and  arms  of  the  chair ;  ties  a  bandage  of  black  silk  round  his  eyes,  and  places 
himself,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  behind  the  prince.  The  prince  says  to  the 
confessor,  *  Pray  for  my  soul.'  The  confessor  says  the  credo,  and  the  prince  re- 
sponds in  a  clear  and  firm  voice.  When  he  ))ronounces  the  words, '  Unico  fijo ' — 
only  Son — the  executioner  puts  his  knife  to  his  throat,  and  a  stream  of  blood  rushes 
down  on  the  sawdust.  The  prince  struggles  little  ;  the  knife,  being  very  sharp, 
had  cut  well.  The  executioner  unties  the  corpse,  wraps  it  in  a  black  baize  cloth, 
and  puts  it  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  That  done,  Antonio- Perez  flies  all  at  once  at 
the  executioner,  accusing  him  of  having  stolen  the  diamonds  of  the  prince.  The 
executioner  denies,  is  searched,  and  Perez  finds,  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  dress, 
the  diamonds.  The  executioner  grows  pale,  and  declares  that  it  is  witchery. 
Elsoovedo  is  sent  to  the  king,  and  soon  returns  with  two  arquebusiers.  The  king, 
he  says,  has  ordered  that  the  executioner  is  to  die  on  the  spot,  for  the  heinous 
crime  of  having  robbed  the  corpse  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  The  execu- 
tioner confesses,  protests  his  innocence,  is  led  out  by  the  soldiers  into  the  court- 
yard, and  two  detonations  of  arquebuses  are  heard. 

"  That  was  tlie  ni;?ht  of  the  23rd  of  February  1668."] 
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Thus  perished  the  grandson  of  Charles  V.  ;  a  mournful  end, 
in  which  all  his  contemporaries  suspected  an  odious  domestic 
drama^  in  which  history  has  obstinately  persisted  in  recogniz- 
ing an  atrocious  act  of  vengeance  or  fanaticism  on  the  part  of 
Philip  II.  But  we  must  deal  justice  to  all  men,  even  to 
Philip  II.  In  opposing  his  son's  flight,  and  retaining  him  as 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  he  exercised  the  incontestable  right 
of  the  father  and  the  king.  But,  perhaps,  the  unfortunate 
Don  Carlos  was  treated  as  a  State-criminal  rather  than  as  a 
sick  man.  If  he  were  not  killed,  he  was  suffered  to  kill  him- 
self;  and  we  may  believe  that  his  death  was  as  fully  a  relief 
to  the  sovereign  as  a  chagrin  to  the  father.  However  this 
may  be,  Philip  II.,  as  a  punishment  for  the  obscurity  in  which 
he  enveloped  the  event,  has  long  borne,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
the  weight  of  one  crime  the  more.  The  first  chastisement  of 
tyrants  is,  to  suffer  the  opprobrium  of  crimes  which  they 
have  not  committed.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that 
Don  Carlos  was  handed  over  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor. 
Llorente,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  archives 
of  the  Holy  Office,  discovered  nothing  relative  to  the  prince. 
The  origin  of  the  rumoui*  is  to  be  found,  probably,  in  the  famous 
epigi'ammatic  reply  of  Philip  II.  to  the  Lutheran  Carlos  de 
Sessa,  who,  before  mounting  the  scaffold,  reproached  him  with 
his  cruelty :  "  I  would  carry  the  wood  with  my  own  hands 
to  burn  my  own  son,  were  he  as  perverae  as  thou  art ! "  * 

I  referred  on  p.  446  to  Montigny,  and  stated  the  fact  of 
his  arrest.  HLs  end  was  more  tragical  even  than  that  of 
Don  Carlos.  Upon  this  other  episode  of  the  history  of  Philip 
II.  an  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  by  recently  published 

*  "  Yo  traliore  U  lefia  para  quemar  a  mi  hijo,  si  fnere  tan  malo  como  toc** — OolnMiiaif^ 
"  Hisi  de  Segovia."— Seo,  in  reference  to  this  painful  episode,  the  recent  work  by  IL  Oachard. 
"Don  Carlos  and  ThiUp  II.,"  and  that  bj  M.  Charles  de  Mony. 
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lucumeDts ;  and  it  shows  the  truth  to  have  beeu  more  hor- 
ible  than  history  represented  it 

Florent  de  Montmorency,  Baron  de  Montigny,  was  younger 
irother  of  the  Count  von  Horn ;  botli  were  descended  from  a 
crunch  of  the  French  house  of  Montmorency,  transplanted  into 
<*Uinders  in  the  preceding  centuiy.  Montigny  was  one  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  country ;  his  fidelity  to  the  king  had 
lever  been  doubtful,  any  more  than  his  zcid  for  the  Catholic 
ftith.  Philip  II.  had  confeiTed  upon  him  the  Cross  of  the 
lolden  Fleece,  and  named  him  Governor  of  Tournai. 

In  156G  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  by  the  Regent  of  the  Low 
]!ountries,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  wishes  of  the  deputies. 
n  this  dangerous  embassy  his  colleague  was  the  Marquis  de 
Jei-gbes.  Both  were  recjuired  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the 
nquisition,  the  mitigation  of  the  edicts  against  heretics,  and 
be  convocation  of  the  States  General.  They  arrived  at  Mad- 
id on  the  l7th  of  June  150G.  Informed  beforehand  of  the 
bject  of  their  mission,  Philip  dissembled  his  irritation,  and 
^elcfjmed  them  with  aflfability.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
lefore  they  discovered  that  thoir  efforts  would  be  vain,  and 
bat  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  i-oyal  clemency.  They 
hen  wished  to  return ;  but  Philip  II.,  acting  in  concert  with 
he  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  just  assumed  the  government  of 
riandei*8,  detained  them  by  flattering  words  and  insidious  pro- 
aises. 

But  events  soon  crowded  headlong  on  one  another,  render- 

ng  all  dissimulation  useless.      On  the  9th  of  September  1567, 

be  Duke  of  Alva  flung  into  prison  the  Counts  von  Egmont 

ind  von  Horn,  inaugurating  by  this  stroke  of  bold  injustice 

.hat  system  of  terrorism  which  deluged  the  Low  Countries 

flrith    blooil.       A    month    later,    Montigny    was    arrested  at 

29  A 
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Madrid,  and  confined  in  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  the  customary 
place  of  confinement  for  State-prisoners.  The  Marquis  de 
Berghes  had  died  but  a  short  time  before. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  any  prepai'ations  were 
made  to  bring  him  to  trial.  Closely  confined,  without  any 
news  of  the  outer  world,  the  unfortunate  prisoner  remained 
ignorant  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  ;  was  ignorant  of  the 
events  transpiring  in  the  Low  Countries ;  was  ignorant  even 
of  the  lamentable  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  be- 
headed along  with  the  Count  von  Egmont. 

At  length  it  was  decided,  that  though  still  detained  a 
prisoner  in  Spain,  he  should  be  tried  in  the  Low  Countries  by 
the  tribunal  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  State  crimes ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  should  be  tried  and  condemned  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  He  was  accused  of  having  meditated  per- 
nicious designs  against  the  king,  of  having  implicated  himself 
in  the  demands  of  the  nobles  against  the  royal  authority,  was 
charged  with  rebellion,  conspiracy,  and  treason.  We  possess 
the  record  of  Montigny*s  examination  ;  it  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  prove  his  innocence.      But  the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful. 

A  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  last  interroga- 
tor}^, on  the  4th  of  March  1570,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced at  Brussels  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  "  Your  Majesty,** 
he  wrote  to  the  king,  "  will  wish,  without  doubt,  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  in  Spain,  for  here  Hie  thing  would 
be  difficult" 

Philip  II.  was  of  this  opinion.  He  dreaded  lest  Montigny's 
death  should  re-excite  in  the  Low  Countries  the  agitation  which 
had  apparently  subsided.  He  expressed  his  desire,  therefore, 
that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out  "  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.** 
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A  council  was  held  to  discuss  the  subject  An  account  of 
its  singular  deliberation  is  given  in  a  confidential  desj>atch  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva. 

"All  were  of  opinion  that  the  moment  was  not  favourable 
for  the  recommencement  of  bloodshed,  nor  for  giving  rise  to 
the  sentiments  of  pity  which  would  have  been  felt,  not  only 
by  the  kinsmen  of  Montigny,  but  by  all  the  natives  of  the 
Low  Countries,  whose  discontent  and  murmurs  would  have 
been  all  the  greater,  because,  the  criminal  being  detained  in 
Spain,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  pretend  that  he  had  been 
sacrificed  without  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  juridi- 
cally. The  majority  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  give  him  some  poisoned  meat  or  soup,  so  that  he 
might  die  slowly,  and  have  time  during  his  illness  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  his  soul.  But  His  Majesty  has  decided  that  in 
canying  out  this  plan  an  net  of  justice  would  not  be  done, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  undergo  in  prison  the 
punishment  of  the  gain^oie  (a  mode  of  strangulation),  in  so 
secret  a  manner  that  no  one  should  ever  have  any  knowledge 
of  it,  but  that  it  might  be  believed  he  had  died  a  natural 
death.  This  resolution  being  come  to,  as  the  mamage  of  His 
Majesty  was  to  take  place  at  Segovia,  His  Majesty  has  ordered 
that  the  said  Sieur  de  Montigny  be  transferred  from  the  castle 
of  that  town  to  the  castle  of  Simancas."* 

Consequently,  Montigny  was  transported  to  the  citadel  of 
Simancas;  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  a  royal  decree,  dated  from 
the  Escorial,  ordered  the  governor  of  that  citadel  to  remit  the 
condemned  to  the  alcade  of  Valladolid,  who  was  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Some  days  previously,  Montigny,  under  a  specious  pretext, 

*  Coleecion  de  Documcntos  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Espana.     Madrid,  1S41 
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wna  isolatctl  ;  his  servants  wei-ft  removed  ;  he  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  ramble  about  the  castle;  he  was  kept  immured 
in  a  chamber  apart. 

A  physician  from  the  town  of  Simancaa  was  summoned  to 
the  fortress,  aud  admitted  into  tlie  secret.  He  spread  abroad 
a  report  that  the  prisoner  was  ill,  and  attacked  with  a  malig- 
nant fever.  The  physi- 
cian visited  him  several 
tiroes  a  day,  and  made 
a  great  display  of  po- 
tions and  medicaments 
appropriate  to  the  dis- 
ease he  had  announced. 
He  repeated  in  the  town, 
that,  judging  from  all 
appearances,  Montigny 
would  die  on  the  seventh 
day. 

All  things  being  thus 
-^  prepared,  and  every  de- 
tail settled  beforehand  between  the  alcade  of  Vi^dolid  and 
the  governor,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  October,  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  the  alcadc  was  secretly  introduced  into 
the  citadel  with  a  gieffier,  and  "  the  person"  (so  say  the  royal 
Instructions)  "to  be  employed  in  carrying  out  the  sentence," 
They  entered  the  chamber  wliere  the  piisoner  lay  asleep.  l*he 
greffier  read  to  liini  the  decree,  and  the  alcade  announced 
that  the  king,  out  of  his  royal  clemency,  bad  mitigated  hb 
punishment,  by  ordering  that  the  execution  should  not  take 
place  in  public. 


EXECtTIOX  OF  MOXTIGXY.  ^.•,7 

A  priest  wiw  tlicn  introduced,  and  tlie  prisoner  employol 
himself  all  Saturday  niglit  aud  Sunday  in  preparing  for  death. 
He  gave  to  the  priest  a  small  chain  and  a  locket  for  his  wife. 
He  was  allowed  to  make  some  final  dispositions  by  letter  or 
will,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  speak  of 


himself  as  of  a  sick  man  who  ex(>ected  to  die  of  his  diseaso,  and 
that  he  should  not  attempt  a  single  allusion  to  hia  execution. 
Finally,  at  two  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Monday,  "after  ho  imd 
commended  hiin.>u:lf  to  God  as  long  an  he  willeil,"  the  oxcmi- 
tioner  did  hig  ofhce.      Immediately  aftcrwnixls,  the  greflier  and 
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the  beadsman  set  out  for  Valkdolid,  wliithcr  tliey  arrived 
before  sunrise.  Tbe  two  latter  were  tbi'eatencd  with  deatb 
if  tbey  ever  uttered  a  word  referring  to  tlie  events  wliich  bad 
transpired  at  Simancas.  Were  not  Pbilip  and  his  oiEciula  like 
assassins,  who  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves  after  a  guilty 
deed? 

According  to  a  not  unusual  custom,  the  Ixjdy  waa  enveloped 
in  a  monk's  frock,  which,  being  clasped  at  the  neck,  bid  every 
trace  of  strangulation.      In   conformance   with  the  roval  in- 


structions, which  had  anticipated  overjtliing,  and  regulated  tbe 
whole  with  tlie  gi-eatest  detail  and  the  atmngest  minuteness, 
the  obsequies  were  celebrated  solemnly.  "Once  the  execu- 
tion is  over,  and  the  death  made  public,  with  every  precau- 
tion caiTied  out,  as  recommended,  that  uoone  may  know  it 
was  an  act  of  justice,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  tbe  in- 
terment, which  is  to  take  place  publicly,  witii  motlerate  pom[>, 
in  tbe  order  and  form  usual  for  persons  of  the  criminal's  rank. 
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with  high  mass,  vigils,  and  other  low  masses  in  reasonable 
number.  Nor  will  it  be  inappropriate  to  attire  his  servants 
in  mourning."* 

Official  despatches  were  written  by  the  government,  in  which 
the  pretended  illness  and  natural  death  of  Montigny  were  re- 
lated. These  despatches,  being  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
were  published  by  him  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  king 
sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  confidential  communication.  He 
wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand  on  the  3rd  of  November : — 
"  The  affair  has  so  w^ell  succeeded,  that  up  to  the  present  time 
everybody  believes  Montigny  died  of  dise<usc.  If  he  really 
died  in  the  Christian  sentiments  to  which  he  gave  expression, 
we  may  believe,  perhaps,  that  God  has  had  pity  on  his  souL" 

This  touching  solicitude  of  the  executioner  for  the  eternal 
salvation  of  his  victim  did  not  make  him  lose  sight  of  the 
temporal  consequences  of  the  aflTair.  His  despatch  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva  terminates  with  this  significant  phrase  : — "  It 
remains  for  you  now  to  see  that  Montigny' s  cause  is  decided  as 
if  he  had  died  a  natural  death,  just  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Berghes  was  determined."  (The  reader  will  understand  that 
the  king  wished  to  obtain,  by  public  decree,  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  the  condemned.)  "  In  this  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  shall  attain  the  object  proposed  to  ourselves,  since 
justice  will  have  been  done,  but  inimour  and  the  troublesome 
consequences  of  a  public  execution  avoided." 

Philip  II.  evidently  was  well  satisfied  with  himself  The 
secret  had  been  cleverly  kept.  Nevertheless,  the  public  instinct 
suspected  something ;  a  vague  belief  spread  abroad  that  Mon- 
tigny had  been  poisoned.      But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 

*  "  Imtruction  royale  k  I'alcAde  de  Valladolid  "  (Royal  Instmctlona  to  the  Alcado  o( 
ValladoUd). 
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the  entire  truth  has  come  to  light,  through  the  publication  of 
the  secret  instnictiona  and  confidential  despatches.  All  these 
docunieDts  were  carefully  collected,  aud,  by  the  king's  order, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Simancas.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
his  intention  that  pasteiity,  at  least,  should  not  be  ignorant 
of  any  cii-cumstance  of  the  HOinbre  tiugedy,  and  that  it 
should  coninieiid  his  clemency,  or  at  least  admire  his  ability. 


^ifcy 
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AVI  LA — ST.  TJIEKKSA — Bt'KGOS — THE  CI  I). 


Kiitig  hunie  the  irinmpli  of  our  rlvU^ry 

SriuiMEU. 


I 


T  tlic  Escoriul  we  niL't  with  tliree  young 
Poitugueae  wlio  were  ou  their  way  to 
France.    We  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  in  company  with  them  explored 
the  palace.     Tliey  spoke  French  with  remark- 
able  facility.      From   what  they  said,  French 
would  appear  to  be   very  generally  used  in 
Portugal  :   it  is  a  branch  of  liberal  education, 
'/   ,         and  GoTcmmeiit  haa  rendered  it  even  obliga- 
toiy   in   many  ca^es.     Tlie   Portuguese   com- 
plained,   like  ouraclves,   of   the   gloomy   liaughtJness  of   the 
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Spaniards,  and  of  their  inhospitable  ways.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  :  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  belong  to  the 
same  race,  their  origin  is  common,  their  languages  are  alike, 
and  yet  at  the  present  day  they  do  not  resemble  each  other 
in  any  particular.  In  character,  in  manners,  in  intellect^  they 
utterly  differ. 

The  Portuguese  have  neither  the  idleness  nor  the  disdainful 
superciliousness  of  the  Spaniards.  They  are  active  and  labo- 
rious ;  their  manners  are  gentle  and  courteous.  Tlieir  minds 
are  open  to  modem  ideas  :  they  cherish  a  taste  for  learning, 
the  desire  of  progress,  and  the  love  of  liberty.  It  seems  that 
the  recollection  of  an  odious  conquest,  and  the  bitter  resent- 
ment of  a  bloody  oppression,  have  stimulated  this  small 
people,  and  preserved  them  from  the  vices  and  misfortunes  of 
their  great  neighbour.  In  recovering  their  independence, 
they  escaped  the  despotism  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Do  not  speak,  therefore,  of  annexing  it 
to  Spain.  Spain,  always  inspired  with  a  very  lofty  idea  of 
its  superiority,  willingly  accepts  the  project ;  persuaded  that, 
in  crushing  Portugal,  it  would  do  it  a  great  honour, — 


u 


En  le  croqnant,  beaucoup  d'honnear.** 


But  Portugal  is  in  no  humour  to  be  devoured :  and  is  right 
Within  its  modest  boundaries  it  is  free  and  prosperous^  tran* 
quil  and  happy.  In  allying  itself  to  Spain — or  rather,  in 
allowing  Spain  to  absorb  it — it  would  marry  bankruptcy  and 
anarchy. 

On  quitting  the  Escorial,  we  plunge  into  the  GuadarranuL 
This  part  of  the  route  is  very  picturesque.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  pines,  maples,  and  evergreen   oaks.      We 
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ascend,  and  boon  a  vast  horizon  is  unfolded  before  us :  the 
eye  plunges  into  profound  valley  depths,  and  afar  rise  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierra. 

This  country  is  one  of  the  rudest  and  wildest  in  Spain. 


We  cross  tlie  mountain-cliain  in  its  lowest  part ;  but  towards 
the  east  the  ridge  bristles  with  sharp  peaks,  and  is  scooped 
out  in  abrupt  goi'ges.  The  population  is  miserable  and  half- 
aavaga  Id  many  localities  these  poor  people,  for  want  of 
honses  and   huts,   inhabit    burrows  in  the  ground,  like  the 


«tft 
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lairs  of  wild  beasts.  The  men  are  tall,  lanky,  and  of  an 
energetic  type.  Tbeir  features  are  hard  and  thin  ;  their 
glances  fierce  and  suspicious.  Generally  their  only  clothing 
is  goats'  skins. 

Avila  ia  situated  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Guadar- 
rama  :  it  is  the  first  town  in  Old  Ciistile.     Before  the  railroad 


vrns  laid  down,  no  one  visited  it.  LoHt  among  the  mountainit, 
it  was  almost  inaccessible  :  you  could  only  reach  it  on  muic- 
back — and  by  such  roads  !  We  may  say,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  iron  way,  by  touching  at  it,  has  as  it  were 
exhumed  and  revealed  it  to  tourist';.  And,  in  truth,  it  is 
worth  the  trouble.  Imagine  a  town  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, preserved,  as  we  may  say,  "under  glass."  Its  isolation 
has  left  it  its  ancient  physiognomy,  its  niedtaival  character. 


WHERE  TIME  HAS  STOOD  STILL.  4C7 

It  seems  that,  so  far  as  Avila  is  concerned,  Time  has  st^ood 
still :  it  is  now,  in  the  days  of  Prim  and  Serrano,  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

A  lofty  wall,  pierced  with  nine  gates,  and  flanked  by  great 
towers — some  square,  and  in  the  Moorish  style,  others  round, 
with  upright  pinnacles — forms  around  it  an  unbroken  line  of 
defence.  This  aspect  of  a  feudal  and  warlike  city  greets  you 
everywhere  as  you  traverse  its  streets.  Wholly  built  of 
granite,  the  town  is  black  and  sombre  :  the  houses  wear  the 
character  of  fortresses  ;  at  their  gates  and  angles  the  seig- 
norial  escutcheons  are  sculptured  in  stone.  The  windows  are 
provided  with  massive  gi*atings.  Tlie  cathedral  —  naked  and 
austere,  half  temple,  half  alcazar — is  crowned  with  pinnacles. 
At  every  step  we  meet  with  convents,  some  of  which  are 
sumptuous  edifices.  Some  forty  years  ago  about  two-and- 
twenty  were  counted — monasteries  and  nunneries — in  a  town 
of  only  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

Avila  is  the  birth-place  of  St.  Theresa.  She  was  bom  there 
on  the  28th  of  March  1515,  of  a  rich  and  noble  family.  Her 
father  was  named  Alfonzo  Sanchez  de  Cepedo. 

It  was  a  time  of  ardent  faith  and  romantic  exaltation. 
Chivalry  was  blended  with  religion,  and  every  soul  in  Spain 
seemed  burning  with  an  heroic  thirst.  When  she  was  ten 
years  of  age,  Theresa  set  out  one  morning  with  her  brother 
(only  four  yeai*s  old  !)  to  seek  a  crown  of  martyrdom  among 
the  Moors.  Brought  back  to  the  paternal  abode,  the  two 
fugitives  erected  a  hermitage  in  their  garden. 

As  a  young  girl,  Theresa  was  passionately  fond  of  society 
and  dress.  But  she  still  more  passionately  loved  those 
romances  of  chivalry  to  which  the  whole  of  Spain  was  then 
particularly  addicted.       She   spent    the  nights^   as  she   tells 
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US,  in    their  perusal  ;    and,    in    company   with   her    brother 
Roderic,  she  even  wrote  one. 

Afflicted  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  a  terrible  nervous 
malady,  tortured  for  three  years  by  fever  and  paralysis,  she 
took  the  resolution  of  renouncing  the  world  and  embracing  a 
religious  life.  Once,  for  a  while,  she  relapsed  into  her  former 
gaieties  ;  but  at  length  she  wholly  gave  herself  to  God,  and 
thenceforth  her  life  became  truly  heroic.  She  imposed  upon 
herself  as  her  mission  the  reform  of  the  religious  house  at 
Carmel,  where  she  had  taken  the  veil.  Overwhelmed  with 
infirmities,  imprisoned  as  a  vagabond,  repulsed  by  the  munici- 
palities and  the  prelates,  she  refused  to  be  discouraged.  She 
wrote  to  Philip  II.  She  struggled  against  obstacles  of  every 
kind  with  a  perseverance,  a  faith,  and  a  serenity  of  soul  which 
nothing  wearied.  Eventually  she  reorganized  the  Carmelites 
of  Spain ;  while  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  inspired  by  her  teach- 
ing, reformed  the  monasteries  of  the  same  religious  order. 

We  had  had  some  idea  of  paying  a  flying  visit  to  Segovia. 
The  nearest  railway-station  to  that  town  is  at  San  Chidrian. 
The  maps  indicate  that  from  this  point  a  road  leads  to  Segovia  ; 
but  we  had  begun  to  have  a  sufiicient  experience  of  Spain  to 
know  how  little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  its  maps  and 
railway- guides.  After  careful  inquiries  we  ascertained: 
Ist,  that  the  station  at  San  Chidrian  was  simply  a  wooden 
barrack,  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  guarded  by  two 
melancholy  employ h ;  2nd,  that  the  locality  so  named  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  that,  if  we 
were  not  prepared  to  abandon  our  baggage,  we  must  carry  it 
on  our  backs,  since  nO  vehicle  of  any  kind  was  at  the  disposal 
of  travellers  ;    3rd,   that  the  aforesaid  San  Chidrian  was  a 
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miserable  hamlet,  where  one  might  well  iJie  of  famine,  and 
where  the  only  vehicles  for  hiring  (if  any)  were  abominable 
carts,  which  would  break  every  bono  in  our  body  ;  and, 
4th,  and  finally,  that  the  road  to  Segovia  was  one  of  the 
woi-st  in  Spain,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  tra- 
voraed  the  most  melancholy  wastes  of  sand  imaginable. 

These  coimideratiomi  matle  us  reflect ;  and  having  reflected, 

we    renounced   the  ^^    '"  l,   .'.- — „. 

excuri  on  to  Scgo- 
V  a.  If  any  rea  1  r 
contemi  latcs  tl  s 
tour  1  s  best  { Ii 
w  II  be  tf  1  re  1 
cama,,  at  Mi  1  d 
and  foe  1  1  y  tl  0 
San  lid  f      o     id 

In  S  „o  a  t  If 
tl  c  e  3  notl  Q  o 
11  arkable  f  m  c  j 
rich    and     \  o  [ic 

OU3,  it  IS  now  a  da}!)  poor  and  Bilent.  The  important  in 
dustry  which  formerly  secured  its  celebrity,  and  whicli 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  Moofh,  is  apparently  dead. 
It  formerly  produced  twenty-five  thousand  pieces  of  cloth 
yearly ;  it  now  produces  acai-cely  two  hundred.  The 
workmen  employed  formerly  numbered  fourteen  thousand  ; 
the  whole  population  of  the  town  does  not  now  exceed  sax 
thousand.  The  objects  of  interest  at  Segovia  are :  its  Alca- 
zar, a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  erected  by  Alfonzo  VI.,  a 
portion  of  which,  unfortunately,  was  some  years  since  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  and  especially  its  Aqueduci^  a  grand  Roman 
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work,  wbich  would  also  liave  fallen  into  ruin  long  ago  if  its 
indestructible  materials  bad  aotdeGed  both  Time  and  Spaninli 
neglect. 

From    Avila   to   Burgos  the  traveller  crosses  Old  Ca-itile. 
The   land  is   fertile  :   even  in  the  deplorable  condition  into 


which  Spaniifh  agriculture  has  fallen,  and  while  ex(en.sire 
areas  remain  uncultivated,  there  ai*e  few  countries  in  the 
world  which  produce  so  much  grain  and  of  such  excellent 
quality.  But  neither  is  there  any  country  in  the  world  of  a 
gloomier  and  sadder  appearance.     The  houses  are  few  ;  far 
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beyond  the  range  of  vision  stretebes  a  bald,  bare  plain  ;  there 
are  neither  trees;  hedges^  nor  boshes.  Here  and  there  the 
ground  rises  in  low  hills,  with  ronnde^J  shoulders  ;  at  inter- 
vals, in  the  shade  of  little  valleys,  a  water-course  is  defined 
by  a  thin  belt  of  verdure  or  a  row  of  willows.  For  hours 
you  travel  without  any  change  occurring  in  the  landscape  ;  it 
is  always  the  same  vast  horizon,  the  same  nakedness,  the 
same  monotony.  And  yet  you  see  the  country  in  the  most 
&vourable  season,  and  under  its  most  smiling  aspect ;  when 
the  crops  cover  it  almost  everywhere  with  freshness  and  green- 
nesa  But  in  summer  it  is  a  burning  desert,  like  the  sands 
of  Africa  ;  in  winter,  a  frozen  steppe  swept  by  the  fierce 
northern  wind. 

It  has  not  always  been  so  stripped  and  naked.  In  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  XI., — that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century, — the  king  hunted  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar 
in  the  forests  which  spread  over  Castile.  It  is  probable  that 
the  pn)longed  wars  against  the  Moors  were  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  disforesting  of  the  district.  When  a  cam- 
paign began,  both  parties  set  to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees 
and  fire  the  houses.  Even  at  the  present  day  war  in  Algeria 
is  conducted  on  this  system.  But  another  and  more  powerful 
cause  was  soon  added  to  the  former,  and  continued  its  disas- 
trous influence  after  it  had  terminated.  I  refer  to  the  mesta. 
By  this  name  is  meant,  in  Spain,  the  right  of  pastunigo 
reserved  for  the  herds  and  flocks  of  some  of  the  higher  nobles. 
Owing  to  this  exorbitant  privilege,  which  had  become  a 
legally-sanctioned  institution,  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep 
regularly  devastated,  twice  a  year,  the  pastures  of  the  two 
Castiles,  of  Estremadura,  and  La  Mancha :  once  in  spring, 
retiring  to  the  mountains  during  the  summer  months  ;  and 
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once  in  autumn,   redescending   into  the  plain  to  pass  there 
tlie  winter. 

Under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  the  number  of  these 
nomadic  sheep  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  seven  to  eight 
millions.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  easily  understand  how 
not  only  the  woods,  but  even  the  very  shrubs,  disappeared 
before  the  teeth  of  these  animals.  They  resembled  the  Egyp- 
tian locusts.  Yet  an  institution  so  absurd  and  so  disastrous  was 
not  abolished  until  about  1825.  But  the  evil  subsists,  and 
centuries  will  be  required  for  its  reparation.  Let  us  add, 
that  it  is  maintained  to-day  by  the  prejudice  of  the  peasantry, 
who  believe  that  the  trees  injure  their  crops  by  multiplying 
the  birds,  and  that  the  birds  eat  up  their  gi*ain. 

We  reached  Bur<?os  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evenin<]c. 

Few  towns  occupy  so  important  a  place  as  Burgos  in  the 
history  of  Spain.  It  was  the  first  capital  of  the  young 
national  royalty  when  it  emerged  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Asturias  ;  and  therefore  it  proudly  calls  itself  Caput  Castillce, 
Madre  de  Reyes,  Restauradova  de  Reinos, 

But,  unfortunately,  few  monuments  of  its  past  glory 
remain.  There  are  extant  only  some  ruins  of  its  old  Moorish 
castle;  a  gloomy  dungeon,  stained  with  many  crimes,  the 
witness  of  many  tragedies.  Within  its  walls  AJfonzo,  sur- 
named  the  Wise,  put  to  death  his  brother  Fadrique ;  and 
Sancho  the  Brave,  his  brother  Don  Juan.  There  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  inaugurated  his  long 
series  of  crimes  by  causing  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega^  the  enemy 
of  his  old  governor  Albuquerque,  to  be  assassinated.  Garci- 
liusso  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  one  evening,  on  the  king's 
arrival      He   repaired   thither   next  moaning,   in   spite   of  a 
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warning  received  from  the  queen-mother.  As  soon  as  ho 
entered  the  royal  presence  he  was  arrested. 

"  Then  said  Garcilasso  to  the  king :  '  My  lord,  in  your 
great  mercy,  be  pleased  to  allow  me  a  confessor.* 

"  And  he  said  to  Ruy  Fernandez  de  Escobar  :  '  Ruy  Fer- 
nandez, my  friend,  I  pray  you  go  to  Dona  Leonora,  my  wife, 
and  bring  me  the  papal  letter  of  absolution  which  she  has.' 

*'  And  Ruy  Fernandez  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  could 
not  do  so.  And  then  they  brouglit  to  him  a  priest,  whom 
they  accidentally  met  with. 

"Garcilasso  withdrew  towards  a  small  gateway  opening  on 
the  street,  and  there  began  to  si>cak  with  him  of  penitence. 
And  the  priest  afterwards  said  that  at  this  moment  he 
scanned  him  carefully  to  see  if  he  hiul  a  knife  ;  but  he 
had  not. 

"  Some  moments  passed,  and  the  king  ordered  the  huLssiers 
who  guarded  the  prisoner  to  kill  him.  They  dealt  him 
numerous  Avounds,  until  he  died. 

*'  And  the  king  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  flung  into 
the  street,  which  was  done  ;  and  that  same  day,  Sunday,  a 
bull-fight  was  held  on  the  place  where  Garcilasso's  corpse  was 
lying. 

**  But  no  one  removed  it  from  thence ;  and  the  king  saw 
the  body  lying  on  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  bulls  dashed  over 
it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  a  bench,  where  it  remained 
throughout  the  day."  * 

The  cathedral  of  Burgos  is  very  celebrtated.  It  is  con- 
spicuous from  afar  by  its  two  lofty  arrowy  spires,  which 
bristle  with  carved  work,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 

*  Ayala,  "  Cronica  del  rcy  Don  rcdro." 
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pinnacles  and  bell-turrets  of  marvellous  lightness.  Its  first 
appeai-ance  is  attractive.  But  when  you  draw  nearer,  the 
effect  diminishes.  By  a  singularity  which  offend.s,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  against  all  architectural  laws,  the  spires,  overloaded 
with  somewhat  heavy  ornament,  arc  frail  in  construction, 
and,  so  to  speak,  want  body.  There  is  acertjiin  indeacnbable 
want  of  proportion  or  harmony ;  it  seems  that  in  a  monu- 
ment lightness  ought  to  be  allied  with  a  certain  soliility,  a 
certiiin  amplitude  of  forms,  which  is  the  primary  condition 
of  art. 

When  you  enter,  it  Ls  still  woi*se ;  the  deception  is  com- 
plete. Your  memory  is  full  of  the  enthusiastic  descriptions 
of  travellers ;  you  have  dreamed  of  a  church  in  the  most 
beautiful  style,  one  of  the  maiTels  of  mediaeval  Christian 
art.  Instead  of  this,  you  see  an  edifice  of  a  composite  or 
rather  bastard  style,  a  disagreeable  mixture  of  Decorated  an<l 
Renaissance  Gothic.  The  structure  is  deficient  in  grandeur  ; 
the  principal  nave  is  mediocre ;  the  two  lateral  naves  are 
dwarfed.  In  the  midst  of  the  transept  rises  an  aspiring 
cupola ;  but  its  circular  pillai-s,  surmounted  by  coniices,  and 
its  Greco-Roman  pilasters,  do  not  harmonize  well  with  vaults 
in  ogive.  Join  to  this  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  mouldings, 
and  sculptures,  which  fatigues  the  eye.  All  this  is  rich,  but 
all  is  doubtful  tasta  To  sum  up  :  the  cathedral  of  Burgos 
appears  to  me,  in  majesty  of  outline,  in  beauty  of  ensemble, 
and  in  purity  of  style,  far  inferior  to  that  of  Seville,  and  even 
to  that  of  the  Seo  of  Saragossa. 

After  this,  you  will  discover  many  charming  details  worthy 
of  your  admiration.  The  high  altar,  for  example,  is  exter- 
nally suri-ounded  by  sculptures  of  a  marvellous  richness. 
They  are  prodigies  of  delicacy,  finish,  and  elegance. 
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As  in  .all  other  Spanish  cathedrals,  an  enormous  choir 
obstructs  the  principal  nave.  The  effect  is  the  more  annoy- 
ing because  the  cluirch  is  not  very  large.  It  is  said  that  the 
archbishop,  Cardinal  Puente,  a  man  of  refined  taste,  was 
desirous  of  demolishing  this  frightful  construction.  But  the 
chapter  opposed  an  invincible  resistance  to  his  revolutionary 
project,  and  the  archbishop  was  compelled  to  renounce  it 

In  one  of  the  chapels  we  were  shown  the  famous  Christ, 
which  is  made  of  human  skin,  of  skin  having  absolutely  the 
appearance  of  parchment  It  is  besprinkled  with  numerous 
spots  of  blood  ;  and  to  carry  the  imitation  of  nature  to  an 
extreme,  a  wig  of  false  hair  is  attached  to  its  head,  and  upon 
it  rests  a  crown  of  thorns.  A  simple  wooden  cross  by  the 
wayside  appeai-s  to  me,  I  own,  far  more  impressive  than  this 
piece  of  gross  «and  offensive  realism. 

A  fine  picture  of  the  **  Virgin  holding  the  Child  Jesus  on 
her  knees  "  is  ascribed  to  Michel  Angelo.  Is  it  really  Michel 
Angelo's  ?  I  think  it  very  doubtful,  although  it  possesses 
some  qualities  of  the  first  order.  We  perceive  the  claw  of  tlte 
lion.  If  the  great  Florentine  artist  has  not  held  the  brush, 
he  at  legist  must  have  designed  the  Virgin's  head ;  it  is  so 
elevated  and  so  noble,  and  the  Child  is  of  so  austere  a 
divinity. 

Let  us  forget  nothing.  In  travci-sing  one  of  the  sacristies, 
it  is  well  we  should  p<ause  before  that  old  oaken  chest, 
strengthened  with  iron  bars,  worm-eaten,  and  half-crumbling 
into  dust,  which  is  attached  to  the  wall.  If  ti'adition  may 
be  credited,  it  is  the  chest  which  the  Cid  gave  as  a  pledge,  full 
of  sand  and  stones,  to  a  couple  of  Jews,  from  whom  he  had 
borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money.  Exiled  by  the  king,  the 
hero  sets  out :  he  quits  bis  domain  of  Bivar,  accompanied  by 
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sixty  banners.  But  he  must  support  liU  comradea  "Tlien," 
say»  the  chronicle,  "  the  Cid  took  aside  Martin  Antolinez,  hin 
nephew,  and  sent  him  to  Burgos  in  quest  of  two  Jews,  Rachel 
and  Bidos,  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  baiier  his 
booty ;  he  gave  ordei-s  that  tliey  should  repair  to  his  camp. 
Meanwhile,  he  took  a  couple  of  great  iron-bound  chests,  each 
furnished  with  three  locks,  and  so  heavy  that  four  men  could 


sciirct'ly  lift  one  of  tliem,  even  when  empty.  Thc.'ie  he  cansed 
to  be  filled  with  sand,  covering  it  with  gold  and  preeidus 
stones.  And  when  the  Jews  liad  come,  lie  told  them  tii;it 
tliey  contained  a  quantity  of  gold,  pearls,  and  Jewi'l.s,  and 
that,  being  nnabic  to  carry  so  heavy  a  burden  with  him,  he 
would  fain  borrow,  on  the  security  of  these  chests,  whore- 
withal  he  stood  in  need  ;  abiding,  with  amicable  words,  that 
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if  he  did  not  pay  them  at  the  expiry  of  a  year,  they  shouhl 
come  and  receive  the  interest.  And  the  Jews  lent  him  three 
hundred  marks  of  gold  and  three  hundred  of  silver." 

The  "  Poem  of  the  Cid,"  the  oldest  monument  of  Spanish 
literature,  which  many  authorities  believe  to  be  contemporary, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  Campeador  himself,  relates  this  anecdote 
in  nearly  the  same  terms ;  and  it  does  not  say  that  its  hero 
ever  restored  to  the  two  Jews  the  money  which  he  had 
obtiiined  by  his  knavish  device.  It  does  not  even  appear  that 
the  poet  deemed  it  deserving  of  censure.  At  that  time,  to 
mnsom  a  Jew  was  a  venial  sin  ;  to  obtain  his  money  by 
stratagem,  was  fair  and  honest  war.  Even  two  centuries 
later,  the  deputies  of  the  Castilian  communes  could  ask  the 
royal  permission  to  declare  their  Jewish  creditors  bankrupt. 
But  the  popular  sentiment,  at  a  later  time,  grew  anxious  to 
absolve  its  hero  of  a  disloyalty.  The  Romancero  relates  that 
the  Cid,  when  he  had  captured  Valencia,  ordered  that  the 
money  he  had  bon*owed  should  be  returned  to  the  two 
**  honoured  Jews."  And  the  Cid  said  :  "  Pray  them  in  their 
goodness  to  forgive  me,  inasmuch  as  I  did  what  I  did  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  And  though  they  think  the  con- 
tents of  the  chest  to  be  sand,  the  gold  of  my  word  was 
really  shut  up  therein."  This  last  stroke  is  obviously 
modern. 

Eveiything  in  Burgos  speaks  of  the  Cid  ;  you  meet  with 
his  memory  at  every  step.  According  to  the  Chronicle,  his 
hereditary  fief  was  that  of  Bivar,  or  Vivar;  but  tradition  asserts 
that  Burgos  was  his  biith-place.  We  must  believe  it,  for  on 
a  pillar — marking,  it  is  said,  the  site  of  his  house- — is  not 
the  following  inscription  written? — 
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Kn  esie  sitio  estuvo  la  casa  y  nacio  el  ano  de  mxxvi 
Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  llamado  o1  Cid  Campcador. 

[Upon  this  site  stood  the  house  in  which  was  born,  in  the  year  mxxvi  (1026), 
Roderick  Diaz  de  Vivar,  surnamed  the  Cid  Campeador.l 

There  is  no  greater  name  than  the  Cid's  in  ancient  Spain  ; 
it  is  the  most  brilliant  of  those  which  the  heroic  poetry  of 
the  Middle  Ages  has  consecrated.  But  under  this  great  name 
is  shrouded  a  singularly  complex  figure ;  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  there  are,  in  reality,  several  Cids,  whom  we  must 
learn  not  to  confound.  The  Cid  of  Guilhen  de  Castro,  and 
of  Corneille,  does  not  resemble  that  of  the  old  romances,  nor, 
especially,  that  of  history. 

In  truth,  little  is  known  of  the  historical  Cid,  legend  was  so 
soon  blended  with  chronicle.  It  is  even  possible  (the  historical 
phenomenon  is  sufficiently  frequent)  that  tradition  has  assembled 
round  a  single  name  some  stories  originally  distinct,  and  attri- 
buted to  one  man  the  great  deeds  of  many.  However  this  may 
be,  this  Rodrigo  de  Bivar, — surnamed  "  the  Cid,"  or  "  the 
Knight,"  by  the  Moors,  and  "Campeador,"  or  *' the  Fighter," 
by  the  Spaniards, — appears  to  us  in  those  dim  shadowy 
times  as  a  rude,  indomitable  soldier,  violent  and  choleric,  never 
quitting  harness,  living  only  for  and  upon  war ;  a  very  inde- 
pendent and  haughty  vassal,  with  no  n)ore  reverence  for  bis 
God  than  for  his  king ;  wholly  indifferent  to  the  banner  under 
which  he  fought,  so  that  opportunity  was  afforded  him  for 
testing  the  mettle  of  his  sword,  and  acquiring  a  rich  booty. 
It  seems,  in  fact, — and  the  circumstance,  at  that  epoch,  was 
not  unusual  among  Christian  knights, — that  his  first  exploits 
of  arms  were  made  in  the  service  of  the  Moorish  kings,  whence 
came  the  surname  by  which   be  is  most  generally  known. 
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The  Moorish  chronicles  extol  his  deeds  of  prowess  against  the 
Count  of  Barcelona  and  the  son  of  Ramire. 

When  the  Cid  wished  to  commence  a  campaign,  his  heitilds 
made  proclamation  to  all  desirous  of  tiiking  arms  and  follow- 
ing him.  If  they  accompanied  him  and  survived,  they  gained 
a  fair  share  of  the  spoil ;  if  they  fell  in  battle,  they  gained 
absolution  for  fighting  against  tlie  infidels.  His  troop  was 
more  particularly  employed  in  algaras,  or  raids  in  the  enemy's 
country.  He  never  attacked  towns  which  -could  only  be 
captured  by  blockade.  After  each  combat,  the  plunder  was 
thrown  into  the  common  stock,  and  divided.  The  Cid's  share 
was  one  fifth  ;  the  knights  received  twice  as  much  as  the  foot- 
soldiers.* 

This  historical  Cid,  of  whom  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  century  have  preserved  but  a  few  traits, 
we  find  already  aggrandized  and  softened  in  the  oldest  ro- 
mances. The  coarseness  of  the  mannei-s,  the  rudeness  of  the 
characters,  the  exalted  independence  of  the  vassal  in  presence 
of  his  king,  the  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  language,  mixed 
with  a  barbarous  heroism,  are  still  conspicuous,  although  the 
legendary  recitals  already  overlay  the  primitive  foundation  of 
history.  But  the  Cid  is  a  better  Christian  ;  he  has  become 
the  hero  of  national  independence,  the  soldier  of  faith  and 
fatherland,  and  the  great  conqueror  of  the  Mooi*s,  who  tremble 
at  his  name. 

The  popular  imagination  continues  its  work,  and  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  last  poetical  eflTorts  of  the  Roman- 
cers, the  Cid  has  ceased  t^  be  a  mtan,  he  has  developed  into  a 
type.      The  Spani.sh  nation  is,  to  some  extent,  pei-sonified   in 

*  Sco  Uie  "  Poem  of  tlic  Cid." 
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this  legendary  hero.  It  has  made  hiia  after  its  own  image, 
embellished  and  idealized.  It  has  endowed  him  with  every 
virtue  ;  has  made  him  the  model  of  Christian  knights — faith- 
ful to  God,  to  his  king,  to  his  ladye-love — devoted  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints. 

Eventually,  the  refined  poesy  of  the  Renaissance  again 
modifies  and  improves  upon  the  primitive  Cid.  The  brutal, 
violent  warrior  gives  place  to  a  truly  poetical  hidalgo,  a 
veritable  ideal  of  nobility  and  generosity,  of  loyalty  and 
honour,  of  courage  and  gallantry.  This  is  the  Cid  whom  the 
dramatic  poets  have  brought  upon  the  stage,  giving  him  a 
language  and  sentiments  completely  modern,  and,  to  increase 
the  pathos,  inspiring  him  with  a  love  for  Chimene  of  which 
no  trace  can  be  discovered  in  the  old  popular  songs. 

Of  all  these  various  figures,  confused  under  one  and  the 
same  name,  assuredly  the  most  curious,  because  it  is  the  most 
real,  is — not  the  historical  Cid,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
positive — but  the  Cid  of  the  ancient  chronicles  and  romances. 
In  these  we  may  see,  instead  of  a  conventional  and  theatrical 
hero,  the  physiognomy  of  a  people  and  an  epoch. 

In  the  romances,  Rodrigo,  prior  to  the  combat  in  which  he 
slays  the  count,  knows  nothing  of  Chimfene.  The  mutual 
love,  already  inspired  between  the  3'oung  hero  and  the  young 
beauty — the  union  projected,  but  suddenly  broken  up  by  the 
insult  offered  to  Don  Liego — the  heroical  struggle  which  takes 
place  in  their  souls  between  love  and  duty, — all  this  is  the 
invention  of  the  modern  poet ;  an  admii-able  invention,  let  us 
own,  for  it  has  created  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic 
"  situations  "  on  the  French  stage,  and  alone  renders  support- 
able the  cUnouement  of  Corneille's  famous  drama. 
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But  in  tho  twelfth  century  these  delicate  touches  did 
not  exist,  and  in  the  Romancero,  neither  Roderigo  nor 
Chiinene  manifest  the  sentiments  which,  from  our  point  of 
view,  are  so  noble  and  exalted.  In  the  old  days  men  did  not 
rank  honour  so  high  as  we  are  now  disposed  to  i-ank  it. 
Honour,  to  Roderigo,  consisted  simply  in  satisfying  his  venge- 
ance on  the  count  and  all  belonging  to  him  ;  to  Chimene, 
in  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  which  Roderigo  had 
done  her  by  killing  her  father. 

Listen  to  the  complaint  which  Chimene  addresses  to  the 
king  : — 

"  0  king,  I  live  in  grief.     Each  day  which  shines, 
Tho  mim  I  see  who  my  tUfar  father  slew. 
Reining  his  fiery  steed,  while  un  his  wrist 
The  tassel-gentle  perches.     Keener  wrong 
He  seeks  to  inflict  u()on  my  suffering  soul. 
And  flies  his  falcon  at  my  snow-white  dove. 

With  whose  pure  blood  he  stains  my  flowing  robe 

Even  at  my  very  feet  ho  killed  my  page...... 

Now  sure  I  am  that  he  who  w^ears  the  crown, 
And  yet  denies  me  justice,  should  not  reign. 
Nor  ever  more  should  mount  his  gallant  steed. 
Nor  ever  more  should  don  his  spurs  of  gold." 

Of  what  does  Chimene  complain  ?  Not  that  Roderigo  has 
slain  the  count.  No  ;  Roderigo  avenged  the  injury  done  to 
his  father ;  it  was  his  duty.  The  fight  was  fair  ;  blood  had 
washed  out  the  stain ;  God  had  pronounced  judgment  by  the 
sword.  Chimfene  bewails  the  insults  and  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  hei-self  and  her  attendants. 

"  For  if  my  father  outrage  did  to  his, 
Right  well  has  he  avenged  the  wrong,  and  so 
His  honour  should  be  satisfied.     Sir  king. 
Permit  him  not  to  work  me  further  ill, 
For  every  outrage  that  he  offers  me 
Li  as  an  outrage  offered  to  thy  crown.*' 
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The  king  is  much  embarrassed.  He  would  fain  be  just, 
but  he  dares  not. 

*'  Oh,  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven  would  strengthen  ine ! 
If  I  arrest  the  Cid,  or  have  him  slain, 
My  parliament  will  break  out  in  revolt ; 
And  yet  if  justice  I  refuse,  our  God 
Will  surely  ask  the  reason." 

Meanwhile  the  renown  of  Roderigo  hjis  spread  far  and 
wide.  He  has  conquered  five  Moorish  kings,  who  have  owned 
themselves  his  vassals.  Chimene  returns  to  the  royal  court 
at  Burgos.      Kneeling  before  the  king,  she  cries  :  — 

**  *  I  am  Chim^ue,  the  daughter  of  Don  Gomez, — 
Dun  Gomez,  Count  of  Gormaz, — whom  the  knight, 
Don  Roderigo  of  Bivar,  has  slain. 
I  come  to  tliee,  and  at  thy  knees  I  bend. 
And  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  me  grace  this  day, — 
And  give  me  for  a  husband  Roderigo. 
Then  shall  I  think  myself  a  happy  bride, 
For  well  I  know  he  doughty  deeds  will  do. 
And  greatly  will  his  fame  extend,  until 
Throughout  your  realm  he  ranks  the  prowest  knight.' 
The  king  was  pleased  to  grant  the  lady's  prayer. 
And  sent  his  messengers,  and  bade  the  Cid 
Attend  him  at  his  court.     And  Roderigo, 
When  ho  the  royal  summons  heard,  made  haste, 
And  mounted  Babie^a." 

I  confess  that  this  Chimene  is  much  less  exalted  than  the 
heroine  of  Corneillc's  famous  drama.  In  reference  to  this  very 
point  one  of  the  romances  hazards  a  satiiical  flight. 

•'  Then  spake  the  king.    Now,  mark  ye  what  he  spake : — 
'  Long  have  I  heard  it  said. — and  now  1  know 
The  »?{»ying  to  U^  true. — that  woman  is 
Of  all  (iod'8  creatures  strangest!     Hitherto 
iMiimene  ilemanded  justice, — ever  jnstice, — 
And  now  she  lain  would  wed  her  former  foe." 
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Do  not  let  us  rail  too  niiich,  however,  at  Chimeiie,  and, 
above  all,  do  not  let  us  judge  her  from  a  modern  point  of 
view.  Chimene,  her  father  dead,  is  left  without  a  protector. 
In  a  barbaix)us  country,  where  brigantlage  and  crime  prevail, 
a  fatherless  maiden  is  ex[K)sed  to  the  insults  and  robberies  of  her 
neighbours.  The  weak  can  live  only  when  protected  by  the 
strong.  Roderigo  has  made  her  an  orphan,  and  it  is  Roderigo 
who  nmst  take  her  father  s  place ;  Roderigo,  the  most  valiant 
warrior  of  Castile,  must  be  her  defender. 

Such  was  the  simple  idea  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
And  the  romance,  at  a  fitting  place,  expresses  this  idea  in  a 
noble  and  affecting  manner.  Wlien  the  espousjils  are  being 
celebrated,  and  he  gives  his  hand  to  Chimene,  and  kisses  her, 
Roderigo,  looking  at  her  with  deep  emotion,  s?iys ; — 

'*  Chimt^ne !  I  hIow  thy  fathor.  but,  I  Bwoar, 
In  fair  and  o\ten  Inittle.     Man  to  man, 
I  killed  him.  to  avenge  a  hitter  wron«;. 
A  man  I  killed,  a  man  I  fi^'wo  to  thee  ; 
Henceforth,  I  place  myself  at  thy  dispose. 
And  in  tlie  place  of  thy  dead  sire  thou  hast 
A  living  husband,  and  a  knight  of  fame." 

Everywhere  in  the  old  poem  tlie  Cid  bears  the  same  violent 
and  contentious  character.  He  visits  Rome  ;  with  all  devotion 
he  kisses  the  pope's  hand.  But  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
seeing  the  throne  of  the  French  king  placed  above  that  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  he  kicks  it  down.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  re- 
proaches him,  and  boasts  of  the  power  of  the  French  sovereign. 
Roderigo  replies : — 

** '  I^ave  thon  the  kings  alone,  sir  duke,  and  if 
Thou  feclest  hurt,  avenge  thyself  on  mo.'" 

The  chronicle  continues  : — 
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"  Now  when  the  pope  beard  of  this  naughty  deed, 
The  Cid  he  excommunicAte ;  but  he, 
All  humbly  kneeling  at  his  feet,  exclaimed, 

*  Father,  absolve  me,  for  thou  must  repent 
Thyself  of  what  thou  hast  done.'    The  kindly  pope, 
With  heart  of  pity,  answered :  '  I  alwolvo  ; 

But  henceforth,  Roderigo,  in  my  court 

Be  thou  a  prudent  and  a  polished  knight.'" 

If  Roderigo  shows  su(!li  scant  respect  for  the  Holy  Father, 
we  need  not  be  astionished  that  on  occasion  he  treats  his 
king  with  equal  lack  of  courtesy.  Alfonzo  was  accused,  by 
the  voice  of  rumour,  of  having  caused  his  brother,  Don  Sancho 
of  Castile,  to  be  as**assinated  before  Zamora,  in  order  that  he 
might  succeed  to  his  crown.  He  arrives  from  Toledo  to  be 
proclaimed  at  Burgos  by  the  assembly  of  ricos-homhres.  But, 
previously,  he  is  summcmed  by  the  Cid  to  clear  himself  from 
the  suspicion  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  him,  by  talking, 
he  and  twelve  of  his  knights,  the  judicatory  oath.  The  scene 
is  really  beautiful. 

"  When  the  day  came,  and  in  the  holy  church 
Of  Sainte-Gadce,  the  king  his  oath  would  swear, 
Then  in  his  hands  the  Cid  the  gospel  took. 
And  placed  it  on  the  altar.     Next  his  Grac« 
Upon  the  sacred  volume  stretched  his  hands. 
And  listened  while  the  Cid  close  questioned  him  : — 

*  King  Don  Alfonzo,  thou  dost  come,  to  swear, 
Touching  the  death  of  Sancho,  late  our  chief, 
That  thou  hadst  neither  art  nor  part  in  it ; 

Say,  then,  "  I  swear  it,"  thou  and  all  thy  knights.* 
And  the  Cid  added  :  *  If  the  crime  were  done, 
Or  with  thy  knowledge,  or  at  thy  command, 
Mayest  thou  the  death  of  Sancho  surely  die! 
And  mayest  thou  perish  by  a  varlet's  hand. 
And  not  by  knight's  or  noble's!     Mayest  thou  fall 
Not  by  a  dagger,  but  by  villain's  knife !' 
To  this  the  king,  and  those  who  swaro  with  him, 
Ueplied, 'Amen!'"* 

*  CronicA  del  CUl,  c.  Ixxviil.,  Ixxix. 
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We  continue  our  extmcts. 
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Xnd  tho  Cid  willed  that  tlirico  the  kinf;  shoald  swear 

This  Bdlcinn  oath.    And,  on  tho  second  time, 

The  kin^  changed  colour.    On  the  third,  he  waxed 

Full  wroth  against  the  Cid.    *  Thou  hafit  done  ill/ 

He  8aid«  with  altered  voice, — '  thou  hiist  done  ill, 

For  thou,  in  sign  of  htmin^e,  fUKin  must  kiss 

Thy  Hovercign's  hand.'    Out  spake  the  haughty  Cid  : 

*  To  kiss  a  monarch's  hand  is  for  tho  Cid 

No  honour!'—*  Shameful  knight,  I  banish  thee 
Fn)m  forth  my  realm,  nor  come  thou  back  again 
Until  a  year  has  nura))ored  all  its  days.' 

*  Bo  it  so,'  said  the  Cid, '  and  much  I  joy 
That  this  should  l)c  thy  first  command,  0  king. 
I'hou  for  a  year  may  banish  mo,  but  I 
Myself  will  exile  for  another  throe  !'  "  * 

As  a  contrast  to  these  traits  of  harsh  and  haughty  manners, 
tlie  romances  of  the  Cid  contain  some  pictures  of  exquisite 
grace  and  simplicity.      I  will  cite  but  one  example. 

Chimene,  in  her  castle  at  Burgos,  pines  after  Roderigo,  who 
is  away  at  the  wars.  Many  months  have  passed  since  he 
quitted  her ;  she  is  pregnant,  expects  her  immediate  confine- 
ment, and  is  deeply  grieved  that  her  husband  does  not  return. 
She  writes  to  the  king,  Don  Ferdinand  : — 

**  To  thee,  ray  lord,  the  happy,  good,  and  great, — 
Chimene,  thy  servant.  Count  Iiocano's  daughter, — 
To  whom  a  husband  thou  didst  give  that  thou 
Might  mock  at  her, — sends  humble  salutation 
From  ancient  Burgos,  where  in  grief  she  pines : 
May  Heaven  crown  all  thy  projects  with  success ! 

"  But  l)y  what  law  divine  dost  thou  so  long 
Husband  and  wife  dissever,  through  thy  wars? 
And  why  dost  thou  detain  my  gallant  Cid, 
lk>th  day  and  night,  for  weary,  weary  months, 
^or  leave  him  to  mo,  save  by  some  poor  chance. 
Once  Id  a  year  ? 

*  Bomsncero  da  Old. 
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"  And  then,  thnt  onco!     Wilh  blood 
Hn  eanies  «u  coverod  lliHt  the  sight  is  sort;  I 
And  as  he  sliiepB,  locked  to  my  fowl  ombrniv. 
He  Itira  uiit  quivers  in  his  dreim* — hia  miiid 
Still  bent  upon  the  bntlle  1     Uairn  appears, 
And  spies  nud  messengera  at  unce  begin 
With  urgent  worila  (o  horr;  hiiu  away, 
Awa;  from  mo.  and  back  to  War's  red  scene. 

"  And  DOW  1  aslc  biin  from  you  irttb  hot  luars. 
For  in  roy  reverieH  I  tbiuk  I  own 
A  fatlier  and  a  lnubaud;  lo,  I  mke. 
And  neither  is  beside  me  I    A«  I  have 
No  other  vealtb,  and  yoa  have  twn  me  from  him, 
I  weep  him  linnge'enas  he  was  dead  1" 

The  king's  answer  is  ch&nuing.      I  r^ret  tiiat  I  cannot 
quote  the  whole  of  it ; — 

"  To  tbce,  Chimftne  the  noble,  and  the  wife 
Of  bubbaiid  envied  much.    The  king  who  ne'er 
Found  in  thee  auglit  of  ill,  his  greeting  sends, 
In  proof  he  loves  thee  truly. 

Yet  thou  Bay  "at 
I  am  a  wicked  king,  who  parts  iu  twain 
Those  whom  the  Church  hath  joined,  and,  selfishly, 
Care  liMle  for  Ihy  griofa.     Now,  hadst  thou  IcarDeil 
That  I  for  oij'  atnours  had  carried  off 
Thy  husband,  thou  hndst  had  full  cause  for  plaint ; 
But  since  'lis  only  Ihal  I  claim  his  sword 
I'o  liattle  'gainst  Ihe  Moots,  I  wrong  thee  not. 
Had  I  not  pincod  my  soldiere  in  his  charge, 
A  Bimplo  lady  lindst  thon  slill  remained, 
And  ho,  plain  gentlemitnl 

For  whut  tbou  soyest 
or  bis  bad  sleepinp;,  lady  fair.  I  know  uut 

How  I  the  tale  may  credil ! 

If  Ihe  Cid 
Be  absent  when  thon  first  art  brought  lo  bed. 
It  mntlcrs  nol.  for  thon  slialt  have  thy  king. 
And  noble  gifts  I  promise  to  the  child 
Wlmni  thou  slialt  bear.    For  if  be  be  a  s.>n, 
Two  thousand  maravedis,  and  a  horse. 
And  Bword  I'll  give  him :  if  a  daughter,  she 
Shall  for  her  dowry  forly  golden  marks 
Receive,  the  day  she's  horn." 
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Not  at  Burgos,  but,  it  is  said,  at  San  Pedro  de  Cardefia,  in  a 
monastery  built  upon  his  own  estate,  the  Cid  was  buried.  So 
great  was  his  renown  that,  after  his  death,  the  popular  piety 
invoked  him  almost  as  a  saint.  The  story  runs,  that  he 
worked  many  miracles,  and  that  he  kept  constant  watch,  clad 
in  full  armour,  at  the  bottom  of  his  tomb.  He  was  seated  in 
his  chair,  '*  the  invinciVjle  conqueror  of  the  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians." His  gi-eat  white  beard  descended  to  his  breast ;  his 
valiant  sword  Tizona  hung  by  his  side.  He  did  not  seem  to 
be  dead,  but  alive.  One  day  a  Jew,  finding  himself  alone  in 
the  church,  exclaimed,  "This,  then,  is  the  much-lauded  Cid. 
Tliey  say  that  in  his  lifetime  no  one  dui*st  touch  his  beard. 
Well,  I  will  touch  it  now,  and  take  it  in  my  hand." 

The  Jew  stretched  out  his  hand ;  but  before  it  profaned 
the  hero's  beard,  the  great  Cid  had  grasped  his  sword  Tizona, 
and  drawn  it  three  inches  out  of  its  sheath.  So  tenified  was 
the  Jew,  that  he  fell  back  headlong  in  a  swoon.  Recovering 
himself,  he  Wiis  converted,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  like  a  good  Christian. 

I  did  not  go,  however,  to  San  Pedro  de  Cardena,  whic^h  is 
three  leagues  distiint  from  Burgos.  For  what  purpose  should 
I  have  visited  it  ?  Cui  bono  ?  The  good  Cid  watches  no 
longer  in  the  shadows  of  his  tomb.  The  sepulchre  is  empty, 
and  the  convent  deserted.  The  hero's  bones  have  been  re- 
moved to  Burgos,  and  deposited  under  the  pjiltry  pillar  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  whose  inscription  I  have  recorded. 
The  gods  have  willed  it! 

We  contented  ourselves  with  visiting,  at  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Miraflores.  Founded  by 
King  Don  Juan  11.  of  Castile,  it  was  completed  by  his 
daughter,    Isabella   the   Great,    who   employed    two   German 
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architects,  John  and  Simon  of  Cologne.  She  erected  within 
its  precincts  the  mausoleums  of  John  II.,  his  wife  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  and  their  son,  Don  Alfonzo.  These  tombs,  of  white 
marble,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  are  decorated  with 
exquisite  sculpture.  Tlie  statues  of  the  king  and  queen,  re- 
cumbent on  the  monument,  wear  a  calm  and  gentle  expression. 
On  the  four  fronts,  and  at  the  angles,  are  grouped  various 
statuettes  of  evangelists,  angels,  doctors,  monks,  connected  by 
delicate  arabesque  work  and  foliage.  Anything  more  graceful 
and  polished  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance  under  its  most  attractive  aspect.  The  only  cen- 
sure one  can  essay  is,  that  perhaps  the  ornament  is  in  excess. 
The  multiplicity  of  the  details  somewhat  affect  the  grandeur 
of  the  whole.      I  should  prefer  more  grandeur  and  sobriety. 

We  traversed  the  cloister.  It  is  abandoned ;  the  damp 
walls  are  covered  with  patches  of  green  moss.  Grass  grows 
between  the  stones  of  the  pavement.  The  patio  resembles  an 
uncultivated  field,  and  has  been  invaded  by  brambles  and 
nettles.  All  is  dreary  and  desolate.  One  asks  oneself  why 
the  few  poor  Carthusians  who  inhabited  the  convent  were  not 
left  to  die  in  peace  ?  at  all  events,  they  did  keep  alight  the 
lamp  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel.  Only  one  was  exempted 
from  the  proscription,  and  suffered  to  remain — a  poor  old  man, 
who,  undoubtedly,  was  formerly  the  convent-porter,  and  who 
guided  us  through  the  desolate  and  echoing  courts.  A  living 
relic  of  the  past,  he  wandered  like  a  shadow  among  the  ruina 

Our  day  at  Burgos  was  the  last  day  which  we  spent  in 
Spain.  On  the  morrow  we  took  our  places  in  the  train,  not 
to  descend  again  until  we  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  our  beloved 
France. 
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At  a  short  distance  beyond  Burgos,  in  this  direction,  tlie 
country  changes ;  the  plains  of  Castile  terminate ;  you  see 
the  Biscayan  mountains  raising  their  foremost  summits  on  the 
horizon.  At  Pancorvo,  they  throw  one  of  their  spurs  aci*oss 
the  route.  It  seems  as  if  the  locomotive  were  about  to  dash 
its  head  against  the  impregnable  wall.  But  we  turn  aside 
abruptly,  and  a  breach  opens  in  the  mountAin ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  split  in  twain  by  a  cataclysm.  To  the  nght  and 
left  rise  two  lofty  aiguilles,  planted  there  like  the  pillara  of  a 
gigantic  archway.  Through  the  cutting  dashes  a  torrent ; 
above  the  torrent,  passes  the  royal  road  ;  and  above  the  road, 
sweeps  the  railway. 

Beyond  this  wild  and  picturesque  ravine  a  smiling  land- 
scape is  unfolded,  composed  of  graceful  valleys  filled  with 
vigorous  vegetation.  On  their  sloping  sides,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  are  small  towns  and  numerous  villages 
— the  houses  brown,  with  sombre  roofs,  and  belfries  shaped 
like  turrets.  The  soil  is  carefully  cultivated ;  the  trees  re- 
appear ;  vigorous  oaks  cover  the  higher  grounds ;  fruit  trees 
clothe  the  gentler  declivities,  and  fill  the  vales  with  bloom. 
You  have  entered  the  Basque  provinces. 

In  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  of  the  richest  and  most  agree- 
able aspect,  with  a  grand  mountain-horizon,  blue  and  vaporous, 
rises,  on  a  modest  eminence,  the  pretty  little  town  of  Vittoria. 
On  leaving  it  behind  us,  we  begin  to  climb  the  southern 
declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  as  far  as  Alsasua.  Thence  it  looks 
as  if  the  train  would  dash  headlong  towards  the  ocean.  We 
descend  from  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  with  a  dizzy- 
ing rapidity,  sometimes  under  ground,  sometimes  on  the  brink 
of  abysses. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  tmin  halts.     The  rail- 
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wny    ofHciaU    cry,    "  Heiidaye  !     Hcii<laye  ! "       We    are    in 
Fiance. 

It  was  not  witbout  feelings  of  gretification  that  I  stood 
once  more  on  iny  native  soil ;  and  I  was  tempted  to  exclaim, 
like  our  ancestors,  when  they  returned  from  a  distant  pilgrim- 
age, "  Health,  sweet  land  of  France  ! "  Everything  appeared 
to  me  smiling  and  agreeable ;  tlie  railway  employes  were 
polished ;  the  gendarmes  had  a  paternal  air  ;  even  the  very 
custom-house  officers  {douaniers)  seemed  to  me  affable.  Spain, 
nevertheless,  is  very  good  !  But,  I  must  owu,  the  Rpanianls 
have  somewhat  spoiled  it ;  and,  thanks  to  them,  I  return 
more  persuaded  than  ever  of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  we 
always  learn  something  by  tmvelling,  if  it  be  only  to  love 
better  our  own  country. 
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ABt>r-R-RAHMAN  THE  Grkat,  lils  Achieve- 
ments in  Spain,  105.  106. 

Africa,  the  sea-cout  of.  described.  308. 

Albacdte,  a  horrible  adventure  at,  related, 
385-:J87. 

Alcala.  the  town  of,  its  university,  its  associa- 
tion with  Ximends,  61  ;  the  birth-place  of 
C-ervantes,  61.  62. 

Alcasar,  the,  of  Seville,  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Moorish  architecture,  121 ;  its  restoration, 
122;  its  marvellous  beauty,  122-125;  its  his- 
toric memories,  125. 

Algesiras,  the  bay  of,  described.  211. 

Albania,  town  of,  its  position  described,  GO: 
it«  conquest  celebrated  by  Byron,  GO,  284-28G. 

Alliarabra,  the.  of  (iranada,  the  gardens  of, 
24G-248,  251;  La  Torre  de  Justicia,  2.52.  253; 
Ploxa  de  los  Algibes,  253;  Charles  the  First's 
palace,  253,  254 ;  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles. 
254,  255;  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  257; 
the  C^uurt  of  Lions,  258,  2G1;  the  Pavilion  of 
the  Queen,  262;  an  Oriental  cathedral,  267. 
2(i8;  a  monument  to  Moorish  life  and  archi- 
tecture. 205;  its  cupolas.  206,  200;  the  Hall 
of  Judgment,  200,  300;  its  pictorial  decora- 
tions. 300,  301;  the  Alhambra  vase,  302;  its 
restoration,  302.  303. 

Alicante,  town  of,  a  visit  to,  narrated.  353,  354. 

Aljaferia,  the  palace  of,  described,  40;  histori- 
cal associations  of,  40-55. 

Almaden,  the  silver-mines  of.  referred  to,  184. 

Abasua,  the  railway  station  at,  22. 

Alva.  Duke  of,  his  connection  with  the  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  IS. 

Andalusia,  province  of,  its  scenery  described, 
80,  00 ;  its  fertility,  183 ;  its  prosperity  in 
olden  times,  184;  its  scanty  population,  185. 

Andalusians,  the,  diaracteristics  of,  144.  145; 
their  laziness,  234,  235. 

Andalusian  women,  the,  their  celebrity  as 
dancers,  140,  150. 


Andujar,  town  of.  uninteresting  nature  of,  00. 

Arabs,  the,  their  dynasties  in  Cordova,  96; 
their  masterpieces  of  architecture,  102, 108; 
their  invasion  of  Spain,  104, 105;  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians,  106,  107;  their  apU- 
tude  for  scientific  dhicovery,  107, 106;  their 
literature  and  its  influence,  110;  their  genius 
for  architecture  characterized,  110,  111,  866- 
268;  further  traits  of  their  civiUxatton.  111- 
113;  their  palaces  described,  266,  857;  their 
persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 
202-204;  their  introduction  of  the  ceramic 
art  into  Bpain,  352. 

Aranjuez,  town  of,  described,  387 ;  its  castle, 
388. 

Aragon,  the  province  of.  its  fertile  soil,  and 
scanty  population,  34, 35;  its  climate,  40;  the 
Inquisition  in,  47-40. 

Aragonese,  the,  their  costume  described,  34, 
35. 

Arbuds,  Pedro,  of  Epila.  murder  of,  48,  40. 

Averrol^s,  the  Arabian  philosopher,  referred  to, 
06. 

Avila,  town  of,  its  situation,  its  inaccessibility, 
466,  467  ;  described,  467;  the  birth-place  of 
St.  Theresa,  467. 

Ayala,  the  chronicler,  cited,  120;  quoted,  475. 

Ballkt,  the  national,  of  Spain,  a  description 
of,  148, 140. 

Barcelona,  the  town  of,  animated  modem  as- 
pect of,  80. 

Basque  provinces,  the,  national  characteristics 
of,  401,  402. 

Basques,  the,  costume  and  bearing  of,  13; 
general  habits  of,  10,  20. 

Baylen,  town  of,  descriljcd.  83;  battle  of,  85. 86. 

Bayonet,  the,  invention  of,  13. 

Bayonne,  town  of,  its  streets,  population,  site, 
public  buildings,  and  history,  13. 

Belinte,  coal-mines  of.  184. 
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Bergenroth,  GiuiaTe,  his  researchea  at  Siman- 
cas.  450;  hia  life.  45L 

Biarrlta.  the  French  watering-place,  patronised 
by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  its  position,  14;  its 
sea  view.  14,  17. 

Bidassoa,  the  river,  passage  of,  18. 

Boabdil,  king  of  Granada,  dethroned  by  Ferdi- 
nand, 284,  289. 

Borrow,  George,  hia  dlstribation  of  Bibles 
amongst  the  Gitanos,  147. 

Bourbon.  Blanche  de,  unhappy  fate  of,  nar- 
rated, 131-133. 

BrantOme,  the  hiitorian,  quoted,  445. 

Brdche  de  Roland,  the,  defile  of,  described,  33. 

Browning,  Robert,  the  poet,  quoted,  208. 

Bull-fights,  in  Spain,  description  of.  100-177; 
in  Portugal,  177;  under  the  Spanish  kings, 
178,  179. 

Burgos,  town  of,  its  historic  memories.  474, 
475;  its  cathedral,  475-177 ;  its  associations 
with  the  ad.  477-479. 

Bums,  Robert,  the  poet,  quoted,  323. 

Byron,  Lord,  quotations  from,  9,  38,  09,  115, 
151,  284-286. 

Cabrkra,  the  historian,  quoted.  412. 

Cadiz,  town  of,  viewed  from  the  sea,  200.  203; 
its  beautiful  climate.  203. 

Calabria,  mountains  of,  14. 

Calatayad.  described,  59,  60. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  Portuguese  drama- 
tist, hii  services  as  a  soldier  mentioned,  <»8. 

Callosa  de  Segura,  the  town  of,  landscape 
near,  362,  363. 

Cano.  Alonzo,  the  sculptor,  his  career  and  cha- 
racter, 307,  308. 

Carthagena.  town  of,  its  admirable  situation. 
851 ;  its  ancient  prosperity  and  present  de- 
cadence. 351;  its  historic  memories.  3.'il-3.'>:{. 

Castile,  New,  the  table-lands  of,  described,  00, 
01. 

Castile,  Old,  scenery  of,  characterized.  472, 
473. 

Cathedral,  the,  of  Seville,  description  of.  140, 
143,  144. 

Cervantes,  Miguel  de.  his  birth-place,  01,  62; 
his  jmpularity  as  a  novelist,  62 ;  the  passion 
for  romanceH  in  his  time  and  ours.  02;  his 
"Don  Quixote"  more  than  a  satire,  04; 
his  genius  analyzed,  04-06:  particulars  of  his 
career,  06.  07 :  his  serene  philosophy,  and  its 
under-current  of  melancholy.  08;  his  account 
of  "  Don  Quixote's  Vigil  of  Arms"  quoted, 
70,  77. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  anec<lote  of,  379. 

Chinchilla,  waiting  for  the  train  at,  .'1-S5. 

Christians,  the,  Spanish,  under  Moorish  rule, 
100. 

Cid,  Romtinrtro  dtl,  quoted,  371. 

Cid.  the,  his  connection  with  Murcia  referred 
to,  370;  his  death,  370.  371;  the  story  of. 


477-479;  his  house  at  Burgos,  479,  180;  of 
history,  480-482;  of  romance,  482-489. 

Circus,  the,  at  Seville,  described,  169. 

Coin,  base,  in  the  Peninsula,  IS. 

Colmenar,  Alvarez  de,  the  historian,  quoted, 
178. 

Colmenarte,  Don  Diego  de,  the  historian,  qao- 
Utions  from,  292,  452. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  the  great  seaman,  hl5 
departure  from  Spain  for  the  discovery  of 
America,  204;  his  fleet  enumerated,  204. 
205;  his  embarkation,  205;  his  unmerited 
misfortunes.  205.  207 ;  his  death,  207  ;  hit 
only  memorial,  208. 

Conde,  the  historian  of  the  Arabs,  cited,  105. 

Cordova,  town  of,  its  position,  described.  96; 
its  historical  associations,  95,  96;  its  Moor- 
ish dynasties,  90;  a  "city  of  the  dead,"  96, 
97;  its  mosque.  97-103,  117.  118;  its  history 
under  the  Moors,  105,  106;  its  library,  110. 

Carlos,  Don,  the  story  of,  bis  birth,  444;  hia 
mental  disease,  445 ;  his  excesses,  446;  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment  447-450;  hia  death, 
450,  451;  the  disputed  question  of  his  fate, 
452. 

De  Custine,  the  historian,  quoted,  266. 
Diligence,  a  Spanish,   described,    78 ;   trarel- 
ling  in,  79. 

Ebn-Jounih,  his  discovery  of  the  pendulamaa 
applied  to  the  measurement  of  time.  10(i 

Ebro.  the  river,  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  described,  58,  59. 

ElchC,  town  of,  its  picturesque  appearance, 
354.  350. 

England,  pugilism  in.  177,  178. 

Ercilla,  his  poem  of  "  La  Arancana,"  67. 

Escorial.  the.  first  gUnce  at,  431. 432;.  its  altua- 
tion.  432,  433;  its  history,  433,  4S4;  iU  archi- 
tect. 434;  its  general  appearance  described, 
434;  the  chapel,  435;  the  royal  apartmenis, 
430;  the  Convent  of  St.  Lawrence,  430^  438; 
its  founder.  439-143. 

Escovedo.  secretary  to  Don  John  of  Anatria. 
assassination  of,  50.  51. 

Flsparto  grass,  Spanish  traffic  in,  376,  377. 


Fawriqi'e.  Don.  murdf^r  of,  by  order  of 

Pedro  I.,  deUiled.  128,  129. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  his  capture  of 

peluna.  2.'i;  hiii  introduction  of  the  laqaW- 

tinn  into  Aragon,  47-49;  dethrones  ^^^raMit. 

king  of  Cranmla,  284,  289. 
Fontarabla,  town  of,  its  associations  with  lbs 

great  Conde.  18;  described.  18. 
Francis  I.,  his  defeat  at  Pa  via,  1& 


(fAM.KV.  a  Spanisli.  dettcribed.  329, 
(.rencralife,   the,   at  Granada.    |«ictur«d. 
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Gerbert,  tho  scholar,  his  prelections  in  the 
Moorish  schools  of  Spain,  108,  109. 

GibralUr,  the  rock  of,  211,  212;  siege  of,  215, 
21G;  Its  importance  to  England,  21(5;  its  for- 
tresses and  towers  described,  21C,  217;  the 
Club  House,  217,  218 ;  the  English  garden, 
210,  220. 

Gibraltar,  the  Strait  of,  210;  its  atalayaa  men- 
tioned, 210,  211. 

Gitanaa,  the.  of  Spain,  their  personal  charac- 
teristics, 145 ;  their  original  hal  itat,  lan- 
guage, and  customs,  146;  their  two  conspicu- 
ous virtues,  their  treatment  of  the  Bible, 
147;  of  (rranada,  272,  273;  their  appearance, 
274,  277;  tlieir  dances,  277 ;  as  musicians,  277, 
278. 

Gowrie  and  Jones,  authors  of  "The  Alham- 
bra,"  cited,  2G<5,  301 

Granada,  town  of,  lower  part  of,  described. 
24<J;  the  gardens  of  the  Alliambra,  245,  247  ; 
the  Vermilion  Towers,  248  ;  the  Gate  of 
Judgment,  248:  the  Alhambra.  251-2<J8;  the 
Generalife,  2(J9-272;  the  gipsies' quarter,  272- 
27!:S;  its  beauty  and  salubrity,  281;  under  the 
Moors,  282;  historic  sketch  of,  282-284;  be- 
sieged by  Ferdinand,  28G-289;  grief  of  the 
Moors  at  its  loss,  28»;  the  Tower  of  La  Vela. 
304;  its  cathedral.  80(j.  307;  the  Casadel  Car- 
bon, 308;  iU  Moorish  baths.  3<>9,  310. 

Guadalajara,  town  of.  referred  to,  61. 

GuadalSte,  the  river,  the  great  battle  fo tight 
near,  in  711,  IDO-IUS. 

Guadalquivir,  the  river,  its  scenery  charac- 
terized, 89.  IKJ,  93-i»5,  185;  at  Seville,  154. 

Guailarrama,  the,  district  of,  described,  464- 
4(>6. 

Guzman  tlie  Good,  his  defence  of  Tarifa,  210. 

Holy  Tulrsday,  the  Catholic  ceremonials  of, 

163-1(«. 
Humboldt,  the  geographer,  on  the  Arabs  in 

Spain,  104,  108;  cited,  105. 

Inquisition,  the,  in  Aragon,  47-49;  its  esta- 
blishment in  Seville,  154.  155;  its  gradual 
rise,  155;  its  collision  with  the  Pope,  156; 
patronized  by  Charles  V.,  156;  its  eventual 
decadence,  159. 

Irving,  Washington,  his  account  of  the  de- 
parture of  Columbus  from  Palos,  205. 

Jkws,  the  expulsion  of,  from  Spain,  292,  293. 
Joan^s,    the    painter,    his   works   criticized, 

420. 
Juvenal,   the  poet,  his  reference  to  the  cas- 

tagnettes  of  the  ballet,  150. 

Koii-i-NooR,  diamond,  the,  anecdote  of,  381. 

Laboulaye,  the  author  of  "  Etude.^  Morales 
et  Politlques,"  quoted,  443. 


La  Carolina,  the  town  of,  described,  80;  colon- 
ized by  Don  Pablo  Olaviddi,  80,  83. 

La  Carraca,  the  maritime  arsenal  of,  199. 

Lamennais,  the  author  of  "  Du  Bean  et  de 
I'Art,"  quoted,  267. 

La  VeUa,  tower  of.  Granada,  the  prospect  from, 
pictured,  304,  305. 

Lisbon,  famous  earthquake  of,  its  effects,  200. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.,  his  Spanish  ballads  quoted, 
287. 

Loja,  the  Moorish  town  of,  described,  245,  246L 

Lorraine,  Claude,  the  painter,  his  genius  criti- 
c  zed,  427,  428. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Pampeluna,  25 ;  his  conception  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  25;  his  adventure  with  the  Moor, 
25,  26;  as  a  lay  preacher,  26;  imprisoned  by 
the  Inquisition,  26;  in  Rome,  26;  character- 
ized by  Lord  Macaulay,  26,  27 ;  his  society  a 
"  missionary  association,"  27. 

Lucan.  the  poet,  his  attachment  to  freedom, 
95,  96. 

Madoz,  the  Spanish  writer,  quoted,  351. 
Madrid,  the  city  of,  its  want  of  interest  for  the 

traveller,  71,  401.  402;  its  rise  under  Ximends 

and  Philip  II.,  72;  an  "artificial  capital," 

72 ;  its  general  appearance  described,  72,  73 ; 

its  climatic  extremes,  73;  its  museum,  74, 

402,  403;  it4  architectural  glories,  402. 
Malaga,  town  of,  its  custom-house,  229;  teen 

from  the  harbour.  230;  its  interior,  230;  its 

wealth,  230;  the  English  cemetery,  241,  242; 

the  Spanish  cemetery,  242,  243;  glimpses  of, 

243.  244. 
Manrique,  Jorge,  the  Spanish  poet,  quoted,  373. 
Manzaner^s,  the,  valley  of  the,  432. 
Martial,  the  poet,  his  reference  to  the  castag- 

nettes  of  the  ballet,  150;  on  the  fertility  of 

Andalusia,  184. 
Merim6e,  Prosper,  the  historian  of  Pedro  I., 

cited,  129. 
Mesia,  the,  or  right  of  pasturage,  473,  474. 
Middle  Ages,  the  mtellectual  darkness  of,  109, 

110. 
Mignet,  M.,  his  account  of  the  life  of  Antonio 

Perez,  cited,  52. 
Miraflores,  Carthusian  convent  of,  a  visit  to, 

recounted,  489,  490. 
Mistra,  Sierra  de,  entrance  to,  01. 
Montalembert,  Count  de,  on  the  decay  of  Catho- 
licism, 159. 
Moors,  the,  in  Spain,  102-113. — Ste  Arabs. 
Moriscoes,  the,  expulsion  of,  from  Spain,  293, 

294. 
Mosque,  the,   of   Cordova,  described   by  M. 

Poitou,  97-100, 117.  118;  its  history,  100. 101; 

its  masterpieces  of  art,  102;  described  by  M. 

B.  Edwards,  102,  103. 
Mountaineers  of  Spain,  costume  of.  22. 
Murcia,  town  of,  described,  366,  369. 
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Mnrlllo,  the  pidnter,  his  birth-place,  186;  his 
fecundity  of  production,  136, 187;  his  master- 
pieces interpreted  and  critidxed,  188-140, 
414-417 ;  his  delicate  piety,  140;  his  genius 
characterised,  413-414. 

Moseum  of  Madrid,  the,  its  picture  galleries 
described,  408-428. 

Museum  of  Seville,  the,  described.  18d 

Napikb,  Sia  William,  his  "  History  of  the 

Peninsular  War,"  quoted.  20. 
Navarrese,  the,  their  manners  and  character,  24. 
Newton,  the  author  of  the  "  Notable  Historie 

of  the  Saracens,"  quoted,  ld6. 
Novels,  the  passion  for,  in  Cervantes*  time,  62; 

reprobated  by  the  Cortes  in  1655,  03,  64. 
Nuestra-Dama-del- Pilar,  church  of,  Saragossa, 

44,  45. 

Olavides,  Don  Pablo,  colonization  of  La 
Carolina  by.  83;  career  of,  detailed,  83. 

Olite,  castle  and  neighbourhood,  described,  34. 

Olive  oil,  of  Spain.  83;  how  extracted,  84,  85. 

Orihuela,  plain  of,  its  fertility  remarked,  3G3; 
town  of,  described,  363,  304. 

Painting,  Spanish,  the  great  masters  of, 
characterized,  403-420  ;  its  leading  peculi- 
arities noted,  420,  421. 

Palace  of  the  Infante,  the,  Saragossa,  44. 

Palm-tree,  the,  a  meditation  on,  360. 

Palos  de  Mogue,  its  historic  connection  with 
Columbus,  204. 

Pampelnna,  town  of,  its  position,  and  hotels, 
22,  23;  its  buildings  and  InhabiUnts,  23;  its 
cathedral,  23,  24;  its  citadel  and  historical 
associations.  25. 

Pavia,  defeat  of  Francis  I.  at,  18. 

Pedro,  Don,  the  story  of  bis  crimes,  125-135; 
his  death,  136  ;  his  assassination  of  Garci- 
lasso  de  la  V^a,  474,  475. 

Perez,  Antonio,  secretary  to  Philip  II.,  char- 
acterized, 49,  50 ;  his  connection  with  the 
assassination  of  Esoovedo,  51,  52;  his  arrest, 
trial,  condemnation,  escape,  and  final  flight 
to  Franco.  51-54. 

Perez  de  Uita,  the  historian,  quoted.  33. 

Philip  XL,  of  Spain,  transports  the  Court  to 
Madrid,  72;  his  political  genius,  433;  his 
connection  with  the  Escorial.  439;  the  for- 
tunes of  Spain,  under,  440,  441 ;  his  personal 
character.  442;  his  despotism.  442.  443;  his 
treatment  of  Don  Carlos  and  Montigny,  444- 
460. 

Port  of  Passage,  the.  referred  to,  20. 

Portugal,  the  bull-flght  in,  characterized.  77; 
its  relation  to  Spain,  H'A ;  the  character  of 
its  people.  4iH. 

Posada,  dinner  In  a  Spanish,  91.  02. 

PousAin,  Nichola.*(.  his  worics  in  the  Madrid 
gallery  referred  to.  427. 


Prado,  the.  of  Madrid,  characterized,  73. 

Prescott,  W.  H.,  the  historian,  quoted,  288, 
289. 

Prim,  General,  his  first  insurrection,  12. 

Prison,  inside  a  Spanish,  331-336. 

PronunciamierUoSt  as  obstructions  to  travelling, 
12. 

Puerta  de  Despefia-Perroa,  defile  of,  described, 
80. 

Puerta  del  Sol,  the,  of  Madrid,  described,  72, 73. 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  the  town  of,  the  pros- 
pect from,  196, 199. 

Raoinv,  the  dramatist,  unfortunate  death  of 

his  son.  200. 
Rantaria,  crenelated  tower  of,  20. 
Raphael,  the  painter,  his  worics  in  the  Madrid 

museum  criticized,  421-423. 
Ribadeneira,  Pietro,  his  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 

27. 
Ril)era,  the  painter,  his  genius  celebrated,  417- 

419 
"  Roland,  Song  of,'*  the,  referred  to.  33. 
Roland,  the  Brdche  de,  defile  of,  described,  33. 
Roncesvalles.  supposed  defeat  of  Charlemagne's 

army  at,  27, 28;  the  old  legend  of,  told.  2»-32. 
Ronda,  town  of.  situation  descrilied.  225,  226. 
Rubens,  the  painter,  his  works  in  the  Madrid 

museum,  noticed,  426,  427. 

« 

Saint  Simon,  the  Duke  of,  his  description  of 
travelling  in  Spain  in  the  last  century,  11,12. 

San  (.niidrian,  sUtion  at,  470.  471. 

San  Sebastian,  town  of,  its  position.  api)ear- 
ance.  and  historical  associations,  20. 

Santa-Engracia,  church  of,  Saragossa,  historic    ^ 
memories  attaching  to.  55. 

San  Telmo.  palace  of,  at  Seville,  description  of. 
147.  148. 

Saragossa,  the  "heart  of  Spain,"  39;  its  his- 
torical associations,  39.  40;  its  inhabitants, 
40,  43;  the  Palace  of  the  Infante,  44;  the 
church  of  Nue*tra-Dama-del-Pilar,  44,  45  ; 
the  cathedral,  45,  46.  47 ;  its  historical  asso- 
ciations continued,  54-57 ;  its  principal  build- 
ings and  ancient  history.  57;  the  road  to 
Madrid.  5a 

Segovia,  its  manufactures  and  objects  of  inter- 
est, 471.  472. 

Seville,  its  suitability  as  the  capital  of  Spain, 
72;  the  country  from  Cordova  to,  described, 
119,  120;  its  bright  and  lively  aspect,  120; 
during  Holy  Week,  120.  121;  its  Alcazar  de- 
scribed, 121-136;  iU  museum,  I'Mi;  its  cathe- 
dral, 140-144;  a  tobacco  manuf.xctory.  144; 
the  palace  of  San  Telmo,  147.  14^;  a  "  }>earl 
of  cities,"  l.'iS;  evenings  in.  154;  iU  suburb 
of  Triana,  154;  the  Inquisition  In.  l.'»4;  the 
houses  In,  160;  habits  of  the  wt»nwn  in.  161. 
1G2;  Holy  Thunwiay  at.  ir.2  lus;  the  rircus 
and  a  bull-tight  at.  lOS  177. 
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SbakespeAre,  quoUtiona  from,  874,  420. 

Shoemaker,  a  Spanish,  rUit  to,  841,  842;  anec- 
dote of.  342.  84S. 

Soathejr,  the  poet,  quoted,  181.  192,  195,  218. 

Spenaer,  the  poet,  quoted,  279,  461. 

Spain,  travelling  in,  in  the  last  century,  11,  12: 
at  the  present  day,  12;  entered  from  Bayonne, 
13.  14;  characteristics  of  the  scenery  of  the 
centre,  20;  trayeUiug  in  the  interior,  20,  21; 
costume  of  the  mountaineers.  22  ;  general 
barrenness  of  the  country,  31;  costumes  of 
its  water-carriers  and  peasants,  40,  43;  gene- 
ral characteristics  of  its  cathedrals.  45,  46; 
its  people,  the  "  thirstiest  upon  earth,"  57, 
58;  mountainous  nature  of  its  scenery,  58, 
59  ;  its  railway  stations,  described,  74,  75; 
travelling  in  Spanish  diligences,  78, 70;  under 
tlie  domination  of  the  Moors,  96-113;  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  129-131 ;  its  national  ballet  de- 
scribed, 148,  140;  its  general  impoverish- 
ment,depopulation,  and  decadence  lamented, 
IHB.  186;  character  of  iU  people,  186-188;  iU 
superficial  dvilication,  188.  180;  miscarriage 
of  Justice  in,  100,  336.  337;  iU  wealth  in  the 
vine.  233;  a  "country  where  work  is  dis- 
honourable," 234,  235;  stormy  passions  of  its 
people,  235.  236;  its  corrupt  society,  236. 
237;  its  local  misgovernment,  237,  238;  de- 
struction of  the  Moorish  ascendancy.  284. 
294;  the  grandest  period  of  its  history,  292, 
293 ;  impoliteness  of  its  people.  826 ;  their 
rudCDess  to  strangers,  327-830;  their  Jealousy 
of  foreigners,  340;  thoir  pride  and  poverty. 
841 :  their  cowardice,  344;  iU  want  of  a  "  tliird 
estate,"  and  general  decadence,  345;  its 
mounUins.  360,  361 ;  its  prosperity  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  378;  its  decadence  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  370;  causes  of  Its  decay, 
880,  381 :  its  mural  declension  caused  by  des- 
potism, 382;  re-animation  of  its  genius,  382. 
888. 

Si.  Bariholoroew's  Day,  the  massacre  of,  13. 

St  Quentin,  the  battle  of,  433. 

Tag  us,  the.  at  Toledo.  388. 

Tarifa,  the  town  of,  seen  from  the  sea.  208, 
209:  its  historic  memories,  200;  Moorish 
character  of  iU  usages.  209;  Its  sieges,  2ia 


Tennyioii,  quoted,  fl49. 

ThereM^  8t.»  fairtli-placc  of,  467;  the  ilory  of, 
467,46a 

Titian,  the  painter,  hia  worki  in  the  Madrid 
gaUery,  noticed,  42S-llft, 

Toledo,  town  of,  its  pletiueique  podtlm,  MB; 
a  "  city  of  the  past,''888,  889;  dcMribed,  880; 
800;  SanU  Maria  U  Blaaea,  801;  the  cathed- 
ral, 891,  892,  807 ;  the  Mosarabian  chapel. 
802,  898 ;  the  cloister  of  San  Olovuuil  doe 
Heyn,  806,  896;  the  Alcaiar  of  Chariee  V., 
890;  its  rude  climate.  397,  89& 

Trench,  Archbishop,  his  sonnet  on  Gibraltar, 
quoted.  211.  218. 

Triana,  the  suburb  of  Seville  described,  154. 

Valencia,  town  of,  notes  on,  860,  870;  the 

theatre  of  the  Cid's  exploits,  870,  871. 
Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  his  assassination  by 

Don  Pedro,  474,  475;  as  a  soldier  and  poet* 

67,6a 
Vega.  Lope  de,  the  poet,  his  career  referred 

to,  6a 
Velasquex,  the  Spanish  painter,  criticised,  408, 

404;  his  finest  paintings  characterised,  404, 

412. 
Venta,  a  Spanish,  a  night  In,  815.  816. 
Venta  de  Cardenas,  referred  to,  75. 
Veronese,  Paolo,  the  painter,  his  works  in  the 

Madrid  gallery  noted,  425. 
VUrdot,  the  historian  of  the  Arabs,  cited,  lia 
Villemain.  the  historian,  quoted,  110. 
Vittoria,  town  of,  view  from,  described,  401. 

Wordsworth,  William,  the  poet,  quoted.  83; 
his  sonnets  on  the  siege  of  Sarscossa,  65. 

Xkrbb,  town  of.  Its  wines  and  its  riches,  196 ; 
its  appearance  described,  196. 

Ximente,  Cardinal,  transports  the  seal  of  go- 
vernment to  Madrid.  72;  his  expedition 
against  the  Moors  of  Oran.  351-858;  his  con- 
nection with  Toledo,  802;  his  careernarrated, 
808-305. 

ZuRBARAK,  the  painter,  his  genius  duuracter* 
ixed,4ie. 
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